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PART I. 

■ 

A WEEK IN LONDON; 

I OR, 

HOW TO VIEW THE METROPOLIS, 

l| WITH ALL ITS 


NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
EXHIBITIONS. ETC. 

IN SEVEN DAYS. 















THE CRYSTAL PALACE; 

OR, 

TEMPLE OF INDUSTRY AND THE ARTS, 

IN HYDE PARK. 


^ T i_^ S l ! een justly observed, that, whatever wonders may be 
exhibited in this building, the building itself will be regarded 
as the greatest wonder of all. The space which it occupies- 
ie rapu lty with which it has been designed and executed— 
the novel character of its construction—its judicious arrange¬ 
ment and felicitous accommodation—and the beauty of its 
interior as well as of its exterior—are all wonderful. ' 

a J^ e f fr al ldea of , the Great Exhibition is under- 
, ,1 em anated from His Royal Highness Prince 

Albert. The undertaking received Her Majesty’s royal 
sanction on the 3rd of January, 1850; on tlm 11th of the 

and on theVth of 5 ?' £ ommiss i° ners held their first meeting; 
f t ?" P® 14tb of February, Prince Albert sat as Chairman 
of the Commission. On the 21st of March, the Lord 
Mayor of London invited the Mayors of nearly al the Cihes 

a design f ° rthc 

proposed by Jo^h Son EL TlT^ ™ 
The superintendence of the construction of the h* •, ! \ CCepted - 
entrusted to Mr. Digby Wyatt- and the f the buddra g 
was undertaken by Messrs Fov IT , construction itself 
the 26th of July 1850 the v^b i } ler }' h ™? n > Rnd C °- On 
was accepted; on the 30th of ti ender 0 tbose gentlemen 
the edifice was obtamej the fi i "T month ’ the site for 
26th ° f <>n 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


withstanding various alterations of plan—little of the exterior 
of the vast structure remained to be finished; and, by the I 
1st of May, every thing was complete—the contributions! 
from all nations were in their places—and the Exhibition * 
was opened by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
in person, attended by her Royal Consort, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Her Majesty’s Ministers, the 
great Officers of State, the Foreign Ambassadors and Minis¬ 
ters, the Royal Commissioners, the Committees, &c. 

Upon this exhilarating occasion. Her Majesty proceeded 
in State from Buckingham Palace, up Constitution Hill, and j 
down Rotten Row, in Hyde Park; entering the Exhibition 
building, by the north entrance, at twelve o’clock. Her 
Majesty’s reception was most enthusiastic; and, as the 
weather proved brilliantly fine, it seemed a general holiday 
at the west end of the metropolis, and for miles around. 

Within our limited space, it is impossible to enter into 
details respecting this remarkable building. One of its great 
features is, that no stone, brick, or mortar has been used; 
but the whole is composed of dry material; consequently 
it was ready at once to receive the articles to be exhibited. 
By combination of no other materials but iron, wood, and 
glass, could this important point have been effected. The 
dimensions of the building are 1851 feet in length, and 45() 
feet in breadth, at the widest part. It covers altogether 
more than 18 acres; and the whole is supported on cast-iron 
pillars, united by bolts and nuts, fixed to flanges turned per¬ 
fectly true, and resting on concrete foundations. The total 
cubic contents are 33 millions of feet. The width of the 
main avenue is within 10 feet double that of the nave of St- 
Paul’s Cathedral, while its length is more than four times as 
great. The walls of St. Paul’s are 14 feet in thickness; 
those of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park are only 8 inches- 
The building consists of a nave 72 feet wide, and 64 feet 
high, with a series of side aisles, two of 48 feet and six oj. 
24 feet wide each, of the respective heights of 43 feet a D(l 
23 feet; the whole spreading to a width of 436 feet. A [ 
transept 408 feet long, and 72 feet wide, intersects the build' 
ing at right angles in the centre. This transept is covered 
with a semi-circular roof, springing at a height of 64 fe et I 
from the level of the ground, and making the entire heigh* 
100 feet. The total area of the ground-floor is equal w 




THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


772,784 square feet, and that of the galleries to 217,100 
square feet. 

Six galleries, of 24 feet in width each, run the entire 
length of the building; and there are four transverse galle- 
nes each of the same width. These galleries, admirably 
suited for the display of light manufactured goods, afford 
2b per cent, additional exhibiting surface to that provided on 
the ground floor. From them, a complete view of the in¬ 
terior of the building, and of all the articles exhibited, is 
obtained. * 

The roof is constructed on what is termed the “ ridge-and- 
furrow principle, and glazed with British sheet glass, the 

each The g 49 f-1 CheS f ^ ength ’ and 10 iDches in width, 
each, f he quantity of glass required was about 900,000 

feet, weighing upwards of 400 tons. The rafters are con- 

ins Ued The U Wth rU f t6d I 1 "! 68 the "' hole len S th of the build- 
tl 1 ,! gth of sas h-bar required was 205 miles. 

l „. gUt ‘ ers “re arranged longitudinally and transversely • 

™r;r 2 u^? mg fr r the , longit « di “ a l gutters iZie 

;‘ a ” Iff h n tt j , over the 8 lrd ers, and being thus conveyed 

anSSrCm f tLfeCToce Xtin h ti0tt f fire ’ should 

A special arrangement has been made with the 0^1° a< w Pted- 
works Company for the water to be 2a s 

building are multinles of 8 • fr» * dimensions of the 

Of the smallera S le each S ln , nCe ’ Q the widthaad height 
second largest a £he wklt^ 7 P ’ Q ° r24feet ’ ofrtie 
of the great centre ile 48 ** 5 
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In different compartments of the building, refreshment 
rooms of various classes are provided, under specific regula¬ 
tions as to prices, and with the requisite attendance. Pastry, 
&c., and light beverages are supplied; but cooking is not 
allowed; nor is the sale of wines, spirits, or malt-liquors 
permitted. 


It is necessary for the visitor of the exhibition to observe, 
that the building lies East and West, and is intersected bv 
the Transept running North and South. The Transept being 
taken as a point of departure, the building is divisible into 
two portions: the Western Half is appropriated to the pro¬ 
ductions of the United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies; 
the Eastern Half to Foreign Countries. 

In the Transept are some beautiful fountains, various arti¬ 
cles of sculpture, ornamental gates, &c. 

In the Nave, or Central Avenue, of the eastern part of the 
building, which, as we have said, is appropriated chiefly to 
the productions of Foreign Countries, is the great Labore 
Diamond, or <£ Mountain of Light ” exhibited by Her Ma¬ 
jesty, Queen Victoria; with a Parisian organ, a stained glass 
window, a church bell, various groups of statuary, &c. The 
Southern Half of this division, proceeding from west t°‘>; 
east , is occupied by the productions of China, Tunis, Brazil 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Austria, Russia, the States of- 
the Zollverein, and the United States. The Northern W 
embraces Persia, Arabia, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, Spain, ?or 
tugal, Italy, Holland, North Germany, &c. 

Proceeding westward from the Transept, along the Nft? e < 
are fountains, groups of statuary, &c. 

The Galleries are named respectively, South , Central South 
Central Norjh, and North. 

Immediately over the South Entrance , in the Gallery , 15 
the apparatus connected with the large Electric Clock. 
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WEEK IN LONDON. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Remote Antiquity of London.—King Lud.—Etymologv.— Lati- 
tude and Longitude.—Site.—Walls, Gates, and Boundaries.— 
Queen Boadicea.—London, the Capital of the East Saxons.— 
Sacked by the Danes.—Burnt.—Restored by King Alfred.— 
Chartered by Edward III.-Wat Tyler.-Night Illumination. 
—Spanish Armada.—Queen Elizabeth.—Commerce.—New 
River.—First Pavements.— Pestilence.— Fire of London.— 
Restoration. 

Thb origin of the now ancient, extensive, and flourishing 
city of London, the “ Royal Chamber of our Sovereigns 
the Metropolis, the pride and the glorv of the Kingdom—is 
involved in obscurity Roman authors trace its foundation 
to gods and demi-gods. According to Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, it was built by Brute, a lineal descendant from iEneas 
the son of \ enus, daughter of Jupiter, about the year of the 

that \ 108 years before the commencement of 
the Christian era, anil earlier than the days of Romulus and 
Remus. He called it Troynovant, Trinovant, or New Troy 
It became the capital and the sepulchre of numerous races of 
kings. Bel,mis, son of Dunwallo, Duke of Cornwall built a 
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A WEEK IN LONDON. 


Tacitus is the first author who calls the city Londinium. 
In his time it abounded with merchants, and was the great 
treasury of the riches of the kingdom. By Ammianus Mar- 
cellinu3, who flourished, A.D. 380, it is called Vetustum 0p- 
pidum, an ancient town. King Lud, by whom it was repaired 
and enlarged, and encompassed by a strong stone wall, is 
said to have called it Caer Lud , or Lud-din ; the City of Lud, 
or Lud’s town. Hence Londin , Loudon. About the eighth 
year of the reign of Cassibelan, or Cassivellaunus, brother 
and successor of King Lud, Caesar made his first descent on 
Britain. 

The supposed etymologies of the name of London are cu¬ 
rious. Its derivation from Lud has already been mentioned.: 
Here is one of Camden’s suggestions. The British word 
Lhong signifies a ship, and Dinas a town or city; and thus 
London may be regarded as a city or harbour for ships. 
What follows is better. Supposing London to have beeni 
peopled by descendants of Goths, who had emigrated from 
Scandinavia, Camden otherwise derives its name from two 
British words— Llhwn , a wood, and Dinas , a town. This 
etymology accords with the manner in which the Britons 
constructed their towns in the midst of woods or forests. 
Thus London formerly signified a town in a wood; and this, 
it will presently be seen, was its actual character. With a 
still nearer approach to accuracy, Camden might have gone a 
little farther. The British words Llhwn and Dinas are evi-1 
dently derived from Lun and Den, in the ancient language 
of the Goths ; the former signifying a grove or wood , the lat¬ 
ter a town ; and at the present time there are in the modern 
Scandinavia, towns or villages which retain the common name 
of Lunden . 

London is situated in latitude 51° 31' north, longitude 6 
west of the first geographical meridian of Greenwich observa¬ 
tory. It is distant 393 miles from Edinburgh, 340 miH 
from Dublin, 118 miles from Bristol, 196 miles from York’ 
and 56 miles from Oxford. Antiquaries have ascertained 
that the site of modern London is the same as that of 
ancient or original town. Its chief portion is on the north¬ 
ern bank of the Thames. An immense forest originally 
tended to the river side, and, even as late as the reigfl 0 
Henry II., covered the northern neighbourhood of the citv- 
and was filled with various species of beasts of chase. It 










SITE—BOUNDARIES—BOADICEA. 7 

defended naturally by fosses; one formed by the creek which 
alo “8 , Fleet ditch; the other by Walbrook, a winding 
steeam that emptied itself into the" Thames .t Dowgate 
fhese are now arched over, and form serviceable sewefs to 

srst* src”*. 

K„. Lud has 

“of te!s r“r d 
Si;.” E u ” 

city received flip nnm e i 3 Constantine s mother, the 

S“ir„rot;*=E3f"R s 

spot near the site of th p T™ U Lud g ate Hdl on . the west; a 
the north; and Thames Street °n CaSt 5 p n PP le S ate 011 

Street, passing under a e-afp on "Li 6 aax <>ns Wathng 
Newgate; the road to Dover l e . no F t * 1 S1< ie °f the modern 

and passing the trajectus, or feny^Dfwgato^h^H*'' 66 *’ 
Street, passing under AMo-u-o u i> . V 7 e > the Hermm 
Ford; andapl s rth«ir2 yB T ethMl S reen > to Old 
modern Leyton, in Essex *? Durolitaln > the 

posed to have been originally onlv ° f L °! lt,on are SU P- 
Cripplegate, Aldgate, and Dowinte Ur m num,5 f. r : Newgate, 
great military roads; to which fk crthT™'“P® 11 *??I”* the 

^Kte, e M C oor5e te Alde V rsgkte'TT’ HU1, Bh 

These, with the walls themselves, h» ffggEK 

Roman EmpS K^Londo^, “ th 7 ear «, under the 
Queen Boa&ea. From dTs fect d hy ^ **** 

then a place of importance amone- tl,o r ev ‘dent that it was 
Britain. Subsequently to the dom t on l an P osses sions in 
the fifth century, it was from i J 7r ° f the R °man S in 
causes, much reduced. On“he^ estah^ pension and other 
archy, or Octarchy, as Turner inhW? 6 " 4 °/ the Hept- 

Saxons, proves it to have been; London 
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the Kingdom of the East Saxons, and again rose Into conse¬ 
quence as a commercial town. In 819, when all the Saxon 
kingdoms fell under the power of Egbert, London became 
the metropolis of England ; and, in 833, it was of such weight 
that it was chosen as the place of meeting of a Wittenage- 
mot, or assembly of the great men of England, to deliberate 
on measures for repelling the Danes. Six years afterwards, 
the Danes, landing upon the coast of Kent, marched to Lon¬ 
don, sacked the city, and murdered mo 3 t of its inhabitants. 
The invaders were expelled by Alfred the Great, who restored 
the city to its former liberties' and beauty. In 893, however, 
the capital was reduced to ashes by an accidental fire; but, as 
the houses had been of wood, they were soon rebuilt. Lon¬ 
don sustained many subsequent attacks from the Danes; but, 
at the Conquest, in 1066, it w r as a place of great wealth Hud |t 
power; and at length its civil government took a form very 
little different from that by which it is at present distin- S 
guished. In the reign of Henry II., the king’s palace was I 
two miles from the City, in the west. Every where beyond f| 
fhe houses of the suburbs, which were very populous, the ij 
citizens had gardens and orchards planted with large and 
beautiful trees. On the north side were fields for pasture, 
and open meadows with meandering streams, on the banks B 
of which were numerous windmills. In the wars under King H 
Stephen, there went out from the City of London, to a mus- K 
ter, twenty thousand horsemen and sixty thousand foot, all I 
armed and fit for war. 


In 1327, Edward the Third granted the City two charters; 1 
by the first of which the Mayor, for the time being, was con¬ 
stituted one of the Judges of Oyer and Terminer, for the 
trial of criminals in Newgate, &c. By the second charter, 
Southwark was granted for the good and benefit of the citi¬ 
zens. In 1354, the same sovereign granted the citizens the 
privilege of having gold and silver maces carried before the 
chief magistrate, a privilege then peculiar to London. 

In the reign of Richard II. (1331), the city suffered greatlj 
by the rebellion of Wat Hilliard, commonly called Wat the■ 
.V r , w the ,lea J h of tlmt rebel by Sir William Walworth, 
the Lord Mayor is frequently ascribed the addition of a 1 
to the armorial bearings of the city. This, however, is incur- 
rect: the cross and \ sword, or c/iigger, are emblematical of 
1 aul, and are found in the city shield anteriorly to the rebel- L 









COMMERCE.—NEW RIVER. 


lion of Wat Tyler. The memory of Sir William Walworth 
is perpetuated in the name of the suburban village that ( uive 
him birth. 

It was not until five-aml-thirty years after Wat Tyler’s in¬ 
surrection, that Sir Henrv Barton, the Lord Mayor first 
ordered lanterns to be hung out to illuminate the streets by 
night; a practice which, until within a few years, and not vet 
wholly discontinued, has been followed in' Paris, with very 
little improvement. J 

• At i ‘,'lf on,? 6 ° f tl,e S I ,anish Armada, in 1588, the city 
raised 10,000 troops, and voted sixteen of the largest ships in 
the Thames, and four pinnaces or light frigates, the entire 
expense of which was defrayed by the inhabitants. In 1594 
the citizens fitted out six ships of war, and raised 405 men 
fo*the service of the Crown; twice, in 1595, they raised 
1,000 men; and, in 159/, when the rumour was spread of 
another invasion by the Spaniards, they provided 6,000 men 

and equipped sixteen ships of war. ’ 

London obtained no new privileges during the reign of 
Elizabeth, but it enjoyed nearly the whole commerce of the 
ation. The customs of the port were seven times greater 
than those of all the rest of the kingdom; and although tlm 
citizens were taxed m a much higher proportion than ti e 
people in the country, they were willing, in cases of emet 

been Estimated tttT h*" P™P° rti ? n > had formerly 

teenth tenth > when othe « paid only a fib 

So recently as the time of Elizabeth, a far greater nart of 
London was contained within th* „,oiio part ol 

habitants with water, h, the followfng'ye’ar^S^thLn 6 
paved ; and, m 1615, the sides, or footpaths of H e o d 
streets, which had previously been l T ’.i ,® I ,r »'cipal 

paved with broad frSone t & £ th P ebb,cs ’ 

footways, this plan, universally extend,. 1 i ? res l ,ects the 
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more recently, since the commencement of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, blocks of wood, cut and arranged with ma- 
thematical precision, are received as a valuable substitute tor 
stone, in paving. Altogether, London is now the best-paved 

C& At*different*periods, London has suffered dreadfully to 
both pestilence and fire. The latest great plague, which 
carried off 63,596 persons, was in 1665. In the following 
year, London was almost wholly destroyed by a fire, which 
began on the 2nd of September, continued three days, and 
destroyed 400 streets, with 87 parish churches, and ld,2W 
other houses. The damage was estimated at jbfcv, . 
From this calamity London soon recovered; and, by widening 
the streets and rebuilding the houses on a more extensive 
plan, and in a more substantial manner, it was at once 
rendered more salubrious and more magnificent than evci. 

From the time here noticed, London has been ycai 1} m 
creasing in extent, in wealth, splendour, and commercia 
importance. By the erection of fifty new churches in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the architectural aspect of the metre-■ 
polis was greatly improved. 

I 


CHAPTER II 

Civil Government of the City.—Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs 
&c.—Customs of the City.—Borough of Southwark. 

The civil government of the City of London is vested, ty 
charters or grants from the kings of England, in its o' 
corporation, or body of citizens. The city is divided ijj 
districts called wards ; the corporation consists of the ' 
Mayor, Aldermen, and the Common Council; the iirst ' 
being chosen by the Livery, and the last, in part, bv 8 
householders. The Livery is a numerous body, which enj I 
the right of electing the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Members I 
Parliament* (four of which are returned for the City), j 
Chamberlain, and various minor officers. The livery 
chosen by their respective Guilds, from amongst the frce* lie I 

* Householders, as well as the Livery, have now the privileg 
of voting for Members of Parliament. 
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Guilds or companies are known to have existed in this coun¬ 
try very soon after the Norman Conquest; but the date of 
the charter of the Goldsmiths’ and Skinners’ Companies, the 
oldest now extant, is only as far back as the year 1327. Their 
original object was to preserve their respective arts, trades, 
or mysteries, from the exercise of non-freemen. The Lord 
Mayor, who is the chief magistrate of the city, is chosen 
annually, as follows : on the 29th of September, the Livery, 
in Guildhall, or common assembly, return two Aldermen 
by show of hands; those Aldermen are then presented to 
a court, denominated the Court of Lord Mayor and Aider- 
men, by which one of them (generally the first in seniority) 
is declared Lord Mayor Elect; and he enters on his office on 
the 9th of November following. The power and privileges 
of the Lord Mayor, who is assisted in the legal duties of his 
office by the two Sheriffs, are very great. He is attended 
with much state at his inauguration, and on the demise of 
the Crown, he is entitled to take the first place in the Privy 
Council until the new sovereign is proclaimed. 

The Common Council consists of the mayor, twenty-six 
aldermen, and two hundred and thirty-six members; the 
latter being annually chosen by the householders. The 
number for each ward is regulated by ancient custom, the 
body-corporate having the power to extend the number. 
The Aldermen, who are the principal magistrates in their 
several wards, are chosen for life by the householders, being 
free, one for each ward. The only exception to this rule, is 
in the case of Bridge Ward Without, on a vacancy for which, 
the senior Alderman, or father of the city, is removed thither’ 
and a new Alderman is elected for the vacated ward. The 
Aldermen are perpetual justices of the peace for the city. 

The Lord Mayor, the Recorder, the Common Serjeant 
and the Aldermen, are Judges of Oyer and Terminer; that 
is, they are judges under the crown, to try capital offence* 
and misdemeanours, for the City of London, County of Mid¬ 
dlesex, and part of Kent, Surrey, and Essex. The two She¬ 
riffs, who are officers of the crown, for several important pur¬ 
poses of the executive government, are chosen annuallv bv 
the Livery, not only for the city, but for the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex: the same persons officiating as sheriffs for London 
and jointly forming oile sheriff for the county. 

Amongst the customs of the city of London respecting 
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trade, it mav be mentioned that if the wife of a freeman trade I 
bv herself, she may sue and be sued as a Jeme sole, in the „ 
city court, on her contracts; the husband being named only I 
for uniformity; and should judgment be against them, the, 
wife only will be liable to execution. ! 

Until the reign of Edward the Third, the borough of bouth- 
wark was independent of the city of London; but a part o it .1 
has been since incorporated with the city, under the denomi¬ 
nation of Bridge Ward Without; the officers, viz., a Justus 
of the Bridge Ward, High-Bailiff, Steward, &c., being ap-| 
pointed by the Court of Aldermen, and Common Council. 




CHAPTER III. 


London as it is.—Extent and Form.—The Thames and its Bridge* 
—Shipping.—Streets, Houses, and Population.—Enlargement j 
and Improvements.—Increase of Beauty and Splendour.—J 
ferent Quarters of the Town.—Important Circuits for bener , 
Views.—Line of the Thames.—Cross Streets. 


It is now desirable to speak of modern London—of the in * 
tropolis as it is. During the reigns of George III. and I •> 
William IV., and her present Majesty Victoria, the impro' 
ments which have taken place in the town and its environ 
are innumerable. The vastness of London is u wonder, a 
connected town extends east and west, from Bow to Hamm<j' 
smith, or about 11 miles; and from north to south, in 
greatest width is from Holloway chapel to Stockwell, aoo 
8 miles. The whole may be considered as egg-shaped: 
east, or Greenwich and Stratford end, being round and broa^. 
while the west end may be said to terminate in a poi» l 
Kensington or Hammersmith. The circumference ot 
whole is about 30 miles. On the south side, the town e 
tends in length from beyond Vauxhall Bridge, westward* 
Greenwich, eastward, a distance of from six to seven ©* ’ 
Many populous villages, almost equal to cities and J 011 ^ 
towns, as Hampstead, Highgate, Hackney, Clapham, V 1111 
worth, Chelsea, &c., are not included in these statements- 
London, like every ellipse, has two centres; Ch» rl r 
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cross is the one to the west, and the Royal Exchange the 
other, to the east. The cities of London and Westminster, 
now regarded as one, lie on the north and west side of the 
Thames, and the Borough of Southwark and Lambeth on 
the south and east; these divisions being connected by seven 
superb bridges; London, Southwark, Blackfriars, Waterloo, 
Westminster, Vauxliall bridge, and a new suspension bridge 
erected opposite Hungerford Market. The river is three 
hundred and ten yards across at London bridge, and four 
hundred yards at Waterloo bridge. It runs nearly west and 
east from Charing-cross as far as the port: a bend in its 
course, near Waterloo bridge, carries it nearly south. The 
tide flows about fifteen miles by the river course above Lon¬ 
don ; and as far as London bridge, the port for three or four 
miles is filled with ships at anchor, or moored to chains, 
besides such as are lying in the different collateral docks. 
It is estimated that about 15,000 vessels enter the port 
of London annually. Both eastward and westward of Lon¬ 
don bridge, the banks of the river are covered with wharfs for 
coals, timber, iron, provisions, &c. 

London, taken in its largest extent, but without tbe cir¬ 
cumjacent villages, is understood to contain from 10,000 to 
13,000 streets, squares, courts, &c.; from 200,000 to 250,OCX) 
houses and public edifices; and from 2,000,000 to 2,250,000 
of people. Before we proceed, a retrospective glance may 
be serviceable for general purposes. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the vil¬ 
lage of St. Marylebone, now central as it were in the western 
part of the metropolis, was almost a mile distant from any 
I i, tle nearest street being Old 15ond Street, 
which then hardly extended to the present Clifford Street 
Soon after the accession of George I., Berkeley Square, New 
Bond street, and other streets in the vicinity arose. Hanover 
Square and Cavendish Square were open fields in the vea 
1716. Ihey were laid out early in the reign of Gcorse'll 
when houses were first built on the north side of l\ J i 
Street, until then known as Oxford Road Cavendish P f 1 

CM„a Mwket, Oxfed S.,«, Holk,s,SS““ fc’ 

&c., are of the same date ; Harlev Wlorr,^ i Xt ol . ’ 
Streets, somewhat later. X?hne ^ mmat 

ordered the erection of the three churches of Sto55S 
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Bloomsbury, St. Ann, Limehouse, and St. Paul, Deptford 
About the year 1737, the west end of the town was improved 
by the addition of Grosvenor Square and its neighbourhood 
The increase of the metropolis on all sides, was in proportion 
to the length of the reign of George III. The vacant space 
near Marylebone was filled in; Southwark and Lambeth, 
originally recovered by the Romans from an extensive marsh, 
became a mass of houses, united by a bridge with West¬ 
minster ; and new towns rather than suburbs, such as Cam¬ 
den Town and Somers’ Town, appeared in various quarters: 
to which, have more recently been added, Portland Town, 
and the larger half of Paddington, now almost joined with 
Kilburn. Then again, the whole of the extensive space from 
Goodman’s Fields to Stepney, over Whitechapel Road to 
Shadwell, has been covered with closely compacted habita¬ 
tions. The London, the St. Katharine’s, and the East and 
West India Docks, have been constructed, and the ground to 
Hackney, Bethnal Green, and Mile End, built upon. Tto 
neighbourhood of the respective new churches in Marylebone 
and the Regent’s Park, presents a succession of handsome 
and noble mansions. Public convenience, and the improved 
state of society, called for enlarged thoroughfares; and u 
various parts of the town, crowded districts have been con¬ 
verted into spacious streets, lined with costly residences 
^ 1 - 1• -,-_ A -: n tbe| 


Such was the origin of the architectural improvements in 
vicinity of Pall Mall; and a magnificent line of streets, in* 
eluding Regent Street and the Quadrant, leading from St 


James’s Park to the Regent’s Park. A stately range 


elegant houses has been formed on the site of Carlton House: 
dividing which, in the centre, his late Majesty, William I’" 
commanded a way to be broken into the park, for the accofl* 
modation of the public. Exeter ’Change, and the line of oj 
houses down the north side of the Strand, have been remo f,n 
the Strand itself has been widened; new streets have 1 
opened, and many other improvements made. That W 
edifice, St. Martin’s church, formerly shut in by houses, bu 
now open to the view, forms part of the eastern side 0 
a spacious opening named Trafalgar Square, on the north®*® 
side of which is the National Gallery of the Fine Arts; aDI 
in the centre of its southern front, is a new national mo* 111 ' 
ment to the memory of Admiral Lord Nelson. Fleet 
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has been removed, and the opening now forms an open and 
airy street, leading to the foot of Holborn Hill and thence 
to Islington. 

The almost endless succession of well built and regular 
streets, composed of houses three or four stories high, nearly 
all over the metropolis—more particularly the magnificent 
squares, mansions, and long lines of streets of splendid pri¬ 
vate dwellings at the west end—impress the spectator with the 
loftiest ideas of wealth and comfort. The city itself, which 
begins at Aldgate and ends at Temple Bar, with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in its centre, is a general scene of activity and 
bustle. Almost equally so are the Strand, Oxford Street, 
and Holborn. Eastward of the Royal Exchange, the town 
is entirely devoted to trade, and Houndsditch anil its vicinity 
form the quarter of the Jews. North of the east end, as in 
Spital Fields and Bethnal Green, and stretching to the north- 

Id mechanics. 6 Ve "’ '' eSi<le tll0U8ands ° f “tourers 

To form a general idea of the extent and splendour of the 
town, previously to a more particular examination of its 
important pubhc edifices, &c., the stranger may walk from 
Hyde Park along Piccadilly, turn down St. James’s Street 
and continue along Pall Mall by Charing Cross, the Strand 
St. Paul s and Lombard Street to Whitechapel church • and 
return by Leadenhall Street ami Holborn, to what was 

St r r t >ly T t r ed „ T , ybUrn turn l ,ike > at the top of Oxford 

(formerly Battle Bridge,) Lilson Green ^he lV i K " lp: S ?, ross ' 
Park Lane, Grosvenor Place Pi’ E , l, S eware Road, 
Abbey. This will be 1 route of a '! d 
two miles from the centre and •ihont ° l tWe ve miles ’ al)0 »t 
the extremities of the mass of the town BVera8e m '' e fr0m 

pudrto n a\nmvlI!igro7LLdon 0n ot red T th<! 

U of streets run parallel to the river on the nonf ajS 
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is difficult to be more than half a mile or a mile from these 
principal streets. Starting from Stratford m the east, * 
have a straight line through Bow, Mile Bud, and White 
chapel to Aldgate pump. This line then forks off into t«o 
lines; to the south, Fenchurch Street, and to the nor i, 
Leadenhall Street and Cornhill; these lines meet agam ! 
the Mansion House, Bank, and Royal Exchange, and con 
tinue in one line, called the Poultry and Cheapside. At the 
end of Cheapside it forks again southward, round St. PanH 
alon- Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, the Strand, Charing Cm 
and Parliament Street or Pall Mall, and northward alo 
Newgate Street, Skinner Street, Holborn, St. Giles s, and 
Oxford Street, to Cumberland Gate, or the north-easte 
extremity of Hyde Park. The cross streets are imperfe 
and interrupted. Gracechurch Street and B.shopsgate Stretf, 
running from London Bridge to Shoreditch; and Reg ” 
Street, running from Pall Mall to the Regent s Park, are * 
two principal cross streets running north and south, or 
right angles with the river 




{jSS'S-f SS we Shall immediately proceed <» 
indicate to the stranger, a scheme by which he may ex“ J 
the metropolis with all its national establishments, puo 
buildings, &c., in the short period of seven days. 


FIRST HAY. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


Let it be premised that fine weather is desirable for the* 
excursions; and we must rise early that w ® 

.lays, in which we may see and examine much, and enjoy j 
evenings in relaxation at the theatres, or in the society 
our friends, as circumstances or choice may Jetermi - | 

The cathedral of St. Paul’s, frequently and with mucli P ( J 
priety, termed the cockney’s land-mark, may be convent J 
taken as a centre, or point to start from, in any 


that may be preferred. , ^ 

Supposing a stranger to arrive in London for t 
time, without friends to meet him, or to provide for W 
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porary accommodation, he must be vigilant and circumspect 
in his conduct, lest he become the prey of some of the 
swarms of knaves, swindlers, and thieves, who are constantly 
on the look out for the unwary. He should, if possible, 
before his departure from home, obtain a recommendation to 
some respectable and conveniently situated private lodging- 
house; without such recommendation, he cannot do better 
than ask advice of the landlord of the inn at which his travel¬ 
ling conveyance may put up. Many come now by rail-roads, 
and are thrown as it were into the streets at once. But inns, 
hotels, taverns, &c., howsoever respectable, are expensive in 
their accommodation. Of these establishments there are 
about four hundred in the metropolis, some of them magni¬ 
ficent, all more or less spacious and convenient; and the 
traveller may readily suit himself according to his taste and 
circumstances. The fashionable hotels at the west end of the 
town, are high in their prices: the city houses are more 
moderate. At many of the latter, the visitor may be pro.- 
vided with every reasonable comfort—a good bed, the use of 
the coffee-room, breakfast, dinner, and supper—at from six 
to ten shillings per diem; beds from one shilling to three 
shillings and upwards; breakfasts one shilling to two shillings 
and sixpence; dinners, from two shillings to five or ten; tea 
or coffee, one shilling to two and sixpence; waiters, chamber¬ 
maids, &c., from two shillings to five. Wines and spirits are 
invariably charged for separately, according to printed lists 
Much more economically, and without the bustle of an inn* 
there are well known lodging-houses, perfectly respectable in 
character, where gentlemen may sleep at so much per night 
and have such other meals and refreshments as thev may 
choose Houses of this class are established in Aldersgate 
Street, Fleet Street, Thavies Inn, Holborn, and various other 
parts of the metropolis. Then, again, all over London, there 
are dining-rooms, and coffee-houses still cheaper. Hot din 
ners may he procured at all hours, from 12 to 6 or 7 o’clock' 
the bill of fare varied and abundant; and the prices from 
one shilling to lialf-a-crown and upwards 
Strangers and indeed all sensible persons, should avoid 
crowds, lest their pockets suffer from the light fingered 
gentry who make plunder their trade. Mock auehons 
nuisances of which there are not perhaps more than two 
three in the metropolis, should be sedulously avoided. In 
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these dens of roguery, whatever price a person may pay for 
an article, he is sure to be cheated. Gambling-houses, from 
the highest grade to the lowest, are numerous ; little danger, 
however, need be apprehended from them, as they are not to 
be found without seeking for. Against thimble-rig players, 
ring-droppers, sharpers and swindlers of all sorts, whose 
places of resort are mostly inferior public houses, too mucli 
caution cannot be exercised. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. —As our starting point, we shall 
commence with a brief notice of St. Paul’s. This magnificent 
structure, covering two acres and sixteen perches of ground, is 
the largest Protestant church in the world, and second in 
Catholic establishments only to St. Peter’s at Rome. The first 
cathedral of the Episcopal see of London, was built in the 
area of a Roman Prmtorian camp, on the most elevated spot 
within the city. The present building is on precisely the 
same site. The original church is supposed to have been 
destroyed in the general persecution under the Emperor 
Dioclesian—to have been re-edified under Constantine—to 
have been demolished by the Pagan Saxons—and to have I 
been restored in the 7th century, when the Saxons embraced 
Christianity. In 961 it was destroyed by fire ; in 962 it was 
re-built; in 1086, it was again burnt, and not Qoinpletelj 
restored until 1240. In 1444, and again in about a hundred 
years after, it suffered dreadfully from lightning; and at the 
great fire of London, in 1666, it was totally destroyed. The 
length of the present edifice, for which we are indebted to the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren, from east to west, within the 
walls, is 500 feet; its breadth from north to south, 286 feet; 
the circuit of the entire building, 2292 feet; the height to the 
top of the cross, 404 feet; the circumference of the ball 0 D 
which several persons may sit,) 19 feet; the height of the cross, 
80 feet. The interior, as to its general form, resembles the pb® 
of the ancient cathedrals, consisting of three aisles, divided by 
piers and arches, and covered by a vaulting. Its chief objects 
of interest and curiosity, are the whispering gallery, the g e °‘ 
metrical staircase, the clock-work and great bell, the crypts 0 ! 
vaults the library, and the model formed from the designs ot 
oir Christopher Wren. The church is open for divine servi fe 
three times every day in the year : at 7 o’clock in the morning 
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m summer, and 8 in the winter; at a quarter before ten iD 
the forenoon, and a quarter after three in the afternoon. At 
those times the public have free entrance to the body of the 
church; at all other times, admittance can be obtained only 
by paving. The entrance for general purposes, is by the 
door of the northern portico. The terms of admission: 
model room, 2d. • clock and great bell, 2d.• library, 2d .: 
whispering gallery, 2d .; ball, l.s. 6c/. ; geometrical stair-case, 
-c/. ; stone or iron gallery, on the exterior, 2d. The ascent 
is safe but fatiguing, as there are 280 steps to the whispering 
ga ery round the bottom of the dome; 254 more to the 
gallery, at the top of the dome, and 82 from that gallery into 
the ball; m all, 616 The coup d’ail of the interior, when 
standing under the dome,—Sir James Thornhill’s paintings 
illustrating the life of St. Paul, and the monuments of worthies 
and heroes appearing around,—is at once magnificent and 
ublime. The general effect is materially heightened by the 
performance of the organ and the chanting of divine service 
by the choristers. Leaving the cathedral by the northern 

ture in the metropolis. 0 Thk extensive pFleThdldm^pSete 
business on the 23d of September IRoq “’’ru 61 for p ' lbl , lc 

south side are the Receiver-ftpr.Prni’o a CS ’ on fc he 

other offices; at the south-eastern end is what^lTf 'T* 

called the two-pennv post hut n„» ’ f J? W y i formerly 
department; and at the waste ‘ L , oa(lon District 

North of the centre is the hall where" 1 received 
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from the mails. Under the great hall is a tunnel for the con* 
veyance of letters from one department of the office to another. 
Machinery is employed for supplying water to the upper parts 
of the building in case of fire, and for various other purposes. 
The Post-office is closed on a Sunday, but numerous receiv¬ 
ing boxes, in all parts of the metropolis, are open night and 
day for the reception of newspapers, stamped letters, &c. 
Since the establishment of the new postage, all letters, if not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, and with a stamped 
envelope, or label, or pre-paid, are charged only one penny 
each. The New Money Order Office is in Aldersgate Street. 

In Foster Lane, at the back of the Post-office, is Gold¬ 
smiths' Hally a very handsome new structure, in the Italian 
style, from the designs of P. Hardwicke, Esq., the interior of 
which can only be viewed by an order obtained from a mem¬ 
ber of the court. 

Turning sharp round to the left, from St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, we proceed westward through Newgate Street. On 
the left, or south side of this street, but not open to view, 
unless by turning in to it, is Newgate Market . Retail 
butchers here purchase entire carcasses, and families are 
accommodated with joints. The market is also supplied with 
poultry, butter, eggs, &c. 

Nearly opposite the entrance to Newgate Market, and 
effectively thrown back from the line of the street, appears 
the south front of Christ’s Hospital , commonly called the 
Rlue Coat School, from the long and loose blue garment 
worn by the boys. This institution, founded by Edward VI. 
for “ the innocent and fatherless,” is one of five royal hos¬ 
pitals that are under the guardianship of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London. The building occupies the site 
of an ancient friary of Franciscans, or Grey Friars, founded 
in 1225. In addition to its original foundation, as a gram* 
mar school for boys, and a separate school for girls, Charles H* 
endowed it, for the instruction of forty boys, to be taught 
mathematics and navigation. This was followed by a second 
mathematical school, founded by Mr. Travers, for thirtv-six 
boys. There are now in the foundation nearly 1600 children, 
500 of the younger of whom receive their preliminary educa¬ 
tion at a school in the town of Hertford. Four boys are an¬ 
nually sent to Oxford or Cambridge. A presentation is very 
valuable. The expenditure of the establishment is about 
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Dav’thU Vn r ' For eight L S , unda y s > terminating with Easter 

Setf obShU f" P ,D P“ bl ' C - Stnln 8 ers admitted bv 
nekett, obtainable from the governors of the school. 

ofiW,?J, m f° f NeWgatC St r Ct> . 0n tl,e left > staads the P»son 
of Newgate, forming an angle with the Old Bailey. The-front 

itf the 6 latter n> n* ^ keC1>er ’ 8 h ° USe ’ “ the ", stands 
as the vTi21S mt ■* re . ce I ,tacle for prisoners as far back 
tneyeai 1-18. Vi ithin the memory of man the building 

Death'!t' The NeWgat . T th a V te a '"> postern be¬ 

neath it. The present edihce dates from the year 1777. 
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last • Sessions are held once a month, and generally 
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‘“C" 1 ? right at the end of Newgate Street, isGilt- 
t0 ®“ ,thfi eld market, and in which stands 
It was ] t11 l, 'f ^ lty Pr** 00 *. called Giltspur Street Compter. 
'Le l w tl from a design by Mr. Dance, and the front is 
nets, n? rustic stone-work. It is appropriated chiefly to 
vided *° r trml or b,r further examination. Pro- 

other eon v. e ' 1,laCCS> Wurra an<1 col<1 baths, an.1 various 
ofd is considered to be the best arranged 

City, are receded here" 8 ’ Ntght ' char K es * originating in the 
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•tnrl „ • Holborn or Old Bourn Bridge. Facing that snot 
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Field Lane, a narrow thoroughfare notorious as the residence 
of dealers in (as it is said) stolen pocket handkerchiefs, old 
boots and shoes, and all sorts of lumber. The houses have 
lately been pulled down for improvements. 

On the left of the bill stands St. Andrew's Church ; and 
nearly opposite is Ely Place, originally garden-ground of the 
Bishop of Ely. Here is an ancient chapel, where the service 
of the church of England is performed twice every Sunday, 
and in which a considerable number of free sittings may be 
had. A few paces above Ely Place, and on the same side, is 
Hatton Garden, formerly the residence of the gentry and 

wealthy merchants. * , 

On the right, and just above an isolated clump of house, 
called Middle Row, is the entrance, under an arch-wav, to 
Gravs’ Inn, deriving its name from Lord Grays, and chiefly 
occupied by chambers for lawyers. It has a handsome spa¬ 
cious garden. In its immediate vicinity is a fine old street, 
called Bedford Row, the residence of lawyers, merchants, &c. 

Higher up Ilolborn on the left is a narrow passage called 
Great Turnstile, leading into Lincoln's Inn Fields . On the 
left, or eastern side of the square, extending southward, i« 
Lincoln's Inn, one of the principal Inns of Court; on the site 
of which anciently stood a house of the Black Friars, and the 
palace of the Bishop of Chichester. The Inn , which derives 
its name from Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, to whom the 
ground was granted, consists of several .rows of chambers—a 
spacious hall, often used by the Lord Chancellor, m the sit¬ 
tings after term—and a chapel designed by Inigo Jones. 
The front of the Inn is in Chancery Lane. Its gardens axe 
spacious, and well laid out. In these has recently 
erected a handsome gothic structure, containing a dining 
room, library, committee-room, &c. The interior of Lincoln 
Inn Fields itself is of the same extent as the basei of ’» 
largest Egyptian Pyramid. It was here that William Lon 
Russell was'beheaded. On the north side of the square > 
the collection of the late Sir John Soane, R.A. Among 
other curiosities, it contains an Egyptian coffin of alabast 
covered with hieroglyphics, and considered to be about dw 
years old. In April, May, and June, the museum is open » 
Thursdays and Fridays; gratuitous admission by tickets, 
be obtained on application to the trustees, or to the curate 

at the museum. , : ( i e 

Opposite to Sir John Soane’s museum, on the south 
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of the square, is the Royal College of Surgeons , presenting in 
front a neat portico, in the Ionic order. Scientifically re¬ 
garded, the collection is extremely curious and valuable. It 
contains also the embalmed body of Van Butchers wife, in 
a mahogany case; dwarf and giant skeletons, anatomical pre¬ 
parations, &c. Admittance is usually obtained by an order 
from a member of the college; or on Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days in May and June, by leaving the name of the party de¬ 
sirous of inspection. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields has been at times the residence of 
many eminent statesmen. Having made its circuit, we re¬ 
enter Holborn through Little Queen Street, to the right. 
Extending northward and north-westward, are Bloomsbury, 
Russell , Bedford , and other Squares . 

At the top of Holborn, on the left, is Drury Lane, leading 
mto the Strand; on the right is Museum Street, leading to 
the British Museum , in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
in this national establishment are to be seen the massive 
iNimroud marbles lately received from the supposed site of 
tne ancient city of Nineveh; the equally massive anti¬ 
quities of Egypt, and the most tasteful productions of 
Greece and Rome, in innumerable works of sculpture; the 
celebrated Elgin Marbles, brought by Lord Elgin from 
tSmi 5 - Fe lCS from IIerculan eum and Pompeii, presented by 
&lr VV ilham Hamilton and others; shells, minerals, organic 
remains, and other collections of natural history; with an 
immense library, collections of prints, &c. The museum is 
open to the public on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
J 5 <>m ten o’clock till four, from September 7 to May 1; and 
r° m ten to seven, from May 7 to September 1. It is closed 
between the first aud seventh of January ; first and seventh 
t May; the first and seventh of September; and on Ash 
ednesday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, and all public 
ast and thanksgiving days. Descriptive catalogues may be 
< m the hall, price Is. each. The building was originally 
tion r »“ Ce °I , th ? Duke of Monta S u - Tl'is noble institu- 
ane,.nf!| f0U "n Cd ;JS ) . y “ Ct ° f Parliament > in 1753, in pursu- 
whichV^f W ‘ °, fSlr F ans Sloane, who left liis collection, 
that I’n'r C ° S * 1 i U1 •^■50,000, to the nation, on condition 
imrehal IT 0 " 1 S f ll0Ul<1 pfty £20 > m t0 llis executors, and 
addition. ? ‘° USe for ! ts recu P tlon - T’rom time to time great 
huillnn If Ve T Ce been n,n ‘ le t0 the collection; and the 
scale fnA haVB b ^ en rc * e< l'5 e d with stone, on an enlarged 
. and in an elegant style of architecture. Persons de- 
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sirous to avail themselves of the Reading-rooms, &c., ma}, 
under certain regulations, obtain a six months* ticket ot 
admission, renewable at the expiration of the term. 

Forming a continuation of Holborn, but veering a little to 
the north, is Broad Street, St. Giles’s; at the back of which, 
between that and the upper part of Great Russell Street, is 
the extensive brewery of Meux and Co. h rom this point, 
running eastward , in continuation of Oxford Street, a wide 
and handsome street, called New Oxford Street f has been 
opened. It enters Holborn a little above Bloomsbury Square. 

Over the entrance to St. Giles's Church , on the left, is a 
curious piece of sculpture representing the resurrection at 
the last day. On the right, facing the church, Tottenham 
Court Road leads northward to Hampstead, &c. ? 

In Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, is the Queen s 
Theatre , one of the minor houses, originally built for the 
performance of concerts. It has no regular season. 

Oxford Street, running westward, forms nearly a right 
angle with Tottenham Court Road. Through Charles Street, 
on the left, is Soho Square , one of the oldest squares in Loo- 
don, and built in the reign of Charles II., of whom a statue 
appears in the centre. It took its name from the watchword 
of the party of the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth at the battle 
of Sedgemoor. In the north-western corner of the square 
stands the Soho Bazaar , established by Mr. Trotter, to afford 
respectable young women an opportunity of trading on a 
small capital. It has long been a fashionable resort for la¬ 
dies at which to make their light purchases. Similar estab¬ 
lishments have since been formed, at the Pantheon , some¬ 
what higher upon the left-hand side of Oxford Street; m 
the Western Exchange, Old Bond Street; in King Street, 
Portman Square; recently, in Regent Street, and Regent 
Street North ; and in the neighbourhood of Belgravc Square, 
Pimlico ; the last of which, extensively occupied by carnages, 
for sale, is named the Pantechnicon. 

Berners Street, on the right of Oxford Street, leads up 
to the Middlesex Hospital , for the sick and lame, lying -111 
married women, patients afflicted with cancer, &c. 

The Princess's Theatre , a very elegant little house, occu- 
pics the site of what was formerly termed the Queens 
Bazaar, on the north side of Oxford Street. 

A little higher upon the right, is Oxford Market. Fartin' 
on, to the left, is Regent Street , architecturally considere 
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the most splendid street in the metropolis, leading to the 
eastern extremity of Piccadilly, and thence, through Waterloo 
Place, to Pall Mall. On the right is Regent Street north, 
with a modern church in Langham Place, leading on 
through Portland Place, a range of spacious mansions, to the 
south-eastern entrance of the Regent’s Park. On the west 
side of Regent Street north, not far from Oxford Street, is 
the l oly technic Institution , the back front of which open 9 
into Cavendish Square. This establishment for the illustra¬ 
tion of practical science, in connection with agriculture, the 
arts, mines, manufactures, &c., is incorporated by Royal. 
Charter, and w’as opened in 1838. Amongst its innumerable 
objects of interest, are a diving bell, the voltaic light, the 
method of blowing up sunken vessels, models of ship build¬ 
ing and launching, illustrations of photogenic drawing, a 
large oxy-hydrogen microscope, an electrical apparatus, 
clocks regulated by galvanism, dissolving views, optical illu¬ 
sions, &c. Lectures on art or science are given two or three 
times in the course of the day. The exhibition is open from 
ten till four or five in the day, and from seven till ten in the 
evening. Admission one shilling each person. Various 
other exhibitions are in Regent Street North. 

Nearly opposite to Cavendish Square , on the right of Ox- 
ford Street, is Hanover Square, on the left. In Tenterden 
street, issuing from the north-west corner of Hanover Square, 
is the Royal Academy of Music, which was established in 1822, 
or the cultivation of music amongst the natives of England. 
ie pupils are taught harmony, composition, the piano-forte, 
ml the Italian language. The academy is supported by an¬ 
nual subscriptions and voluntary contributions. 

1 ew tt° n( L Street , above Regent Street on the left, has been 
perseded by the latter as a fashionable promenade; and 
mso m a great measure as a place of trade, 
further on, also on the left, are Berkeley and Grosvenor 
Wares, occupied chiefly by the aristocracy. The latter con- 
ms six acres of ground, in the centre of which is a gilt 
equestrian statue of George I. 

o the right, still proceeding westward, are Manchester , 
n> Mon J a ^ u f and Bryunston Squares. A little to the 
thJ 1 * j 8t ° f ^ ortxnan Square is Montagu House , formerly 
voiin^ 81 u >nCe ^ rs * M°ntagu, the celebrated patroness of 
J mg chimney-sweepers, to whom she was accustomed to 
PnH- an a c ? nua ^ t r eat - In K in <J street and Baker Street, 
man Square, is an extensive Bazaar, in which is Madame 
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Tussaud’s splendid exhibition of wax work, admission one 
shilling. The Coronation of Queen Victoria, the Napoleon 
group, models of the heads of the principal actors in the 
French Revolution, the identical shirt of Henry IV. of France, 
in which he was assassinated, Napoleon’s carriage, &c. In 
the same building, recently much enlarged, is held the anuual 
Smithjield- Club Cattle-Show. 

At the top of Oxford Street, the stranger will find himself 
at the north-east angle of Hyde Park , now entered through 
the grand Triumphal Marble Arch , removed from the front 
of Buckingham Palace. Turning to the right down the 
Edgeware Road , we reach the western commencement of the 
New Road , which, taking an eastwardly direction, and leaving 
Marylebone New Church on the right, leads in the first in¬ 
stance to the south-western and central entrances of the 
Regent’s Park , one of the wonders of the metropolis. This 
beautiful spot, named in honour of the Prince Regent before 
he became George IV., comprises about 360 acres of ground, 
laid out in lawns, plantations, water, roads, and gardens. In 
this park are the Gardens of the Zoological Society—the 
Gardens of the Royal Botanic Society—St. Katharine’s 
Hospital and Church—the Colosseum—and the Dioiama. 

First, of the Zoological Gardens . This interesting establish¬ 
ment originated in the year 1825, consequent on a prospectus 
issued under the auspices of Sir Humphry Davy, the then 
President of the Royal Society. Its objects were to introduce 
and domesticate new breeds and varieties of quadrupeds, birds, 
and fishes, likely to be useful in common life, and to form a 
general collection for zoology. The society has flourished 
beyond expectation; and its collection by purchases, and by 
munificent presents, is now extremely curious, interesting, 
and valuable. Amongst its recent interesting accessions are 
a hippopotamus, a boa constrictor, and other living specimens 
of serpents. The gardens are beautifully laid out; and the 
different animals are accommodated according to their habits, 
in the best possible manner, and may consequently be seen to 
great advantage. The admission fee, as a member of the 
society, is <£5, with an annual subscription of .£3, or a com¬ 
position of <£.30 in lieu thereof. Strangers are admissible to 
the gardens on the payment of one shilling for each person. 
On Mondays, only sixpence. On Sundays the admittance 
can be effected only by the personal introduction of a member. 

At a little distance to the north of the Regent’s Park, of 
which, by inclosure, it now forms a part, is Primrose Hdh 
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from the summit of which, if the weather be fine, a beautiful 
and extensive prospect is afforded. 

The next objects of attcntiou in the park, are the beautiful 
modern Gothic Chapel and Alms Houses of St. Katharine, 
with the House of the Master. The chapel contains the 
curious pulpit, monuments, &c., brought from the ancient 
hospital at St. Katharine’s, which was taken down for the 
construction of the docks near the Tower. The institution, 
originally founded by Matilda, Queen of King Stephen, for 
the accommodation of a certain number of brethren and 
sisters, is collegiate and under royal patronage. 

Flanking the park, and immediately at the back of Cum¬ 
berland Terrace, which runs from the south-eastward entrance, 
are the Horse Barracks. 

Nearer towards the entrance is the Colosseum , at the top 
of which is a grand panoramic view* of the city of London, 
covering 46,000 square feet of canvas. The building is a 
large polygon of sixteen sides, with a glazed cupola, and 
massive Grmco-Doric portico of six columns. In the centre 
of the building is a contrivance by means of which visitors 
are raised to a level with the panorama, and thus spared the 
trouble of ascending the staircase. Amongst the numerous 
attractions are also a splendid museum of modern sculpture 

an exquisitely constructed Gothic aviary—classic ruins— 
the stalactite caverns of Adelsberg—conservatories, refresh¬ 
ment rooms, a fine organ, &c. Open, in the morning, from 
half-past ten till five; in the evening, from seven till half¬ 
past ten. Admission, 2s. 

The Cyclorama, a distinct exhibition, adjoining the Colos¬ 
seum, iu Albany Street, presents a moving picture, aided by 
machinery, of the scenery of the Tagus, and the destruction 
pf Lisbon by an earthquake, in 1755. Admission, 2s. j but 
if the Colosseum and the Cycloraina are both seen, 3s. for 
the two exhibitions. 

Still nearer to the south-eastern entrance of the park is 
the Diorama ; in which are generally exhibited two different 
views, changed once or twice in the year, and differing from 
a Panorama, by the introduction of passing effects of light 
a nd shade, cloud and sunshine, &c. The Castle of Stolzenfels, 
°? tae Rhine, and the Eruption of Mount Etna, are favourite 
views. The optical deception is wonderful. Admission, 2s. 

Re-entering the New Road from the park, we turn to the 
elt, leave Fitzroy Square on the right, and cross Tottenham 
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Court Road. A little to the right, in Gower Street, Bedford 
Square, stands the London University College , founded m 
1826, for the promotion of useful learning amongst the 
youth of the metropolis. This institution, in common with 
King’s College, Somerset House, is subordinate to a royal in¬ 
corporation, designated the University of London, which holds 
its sittings in Somerset House, and has the power of confer¬ 
ring degrees, excepting in divinity. The College is considered 
to be the first medical school in the metropolis. No theolo¬ 
gical principles are taught within its walls. The establish¬ 
ment has every requisite accommodation for professors, 
theatres for lectures, laboratories, museums, apparatus, &c. 
In the centre of the building is a bold portico, of the Corin¬ 
thian order, raised on a plinth to the height of the first story. 
Respectable persons are freely admitted to inspect the interior. 

The New Road now cuts through Euston Square, at the 
back of which, on its north side, is the grand terminus of the 
Birmingham Railway. Just beyond Euston Square is 
Pancras New Church , a handsome structure in the Grecian 
style, erected in 1819—22, at a cost of j£76,679. 7s- 8d. 

Following the descent of the road we reach King’s Cross, 
formerly Battle Bridge, indicating the site of a sanguinary 
battle between Alfred the Great and the Danes. 

To the left of the Cross stood the Small Pox Hospital , and 
the Fever Hospital , which have lately been removed, to form 
a station for the direct York Railway. A new Small Pox 
Hospital has been erected in Islington. 

Ascending the New Road from King’s Cross, and turning 
to the left, we reach Lord John Russell’s Model Prison, for 
the confinement and reformation of criminals. 

Passing up Pentonville we arrive at the Angel Inn, Islington- 
The road to the left passes through Islington into the North 
Road. From the Angel, the New Road takes the name of 
the City Road, and leads eastward and south-eastward to 
Finsbury Square, and through Moorgate Street to the Bank 
of England. Southward from the Angel are two roads, St 
John’s Street Road, leading through West Smithfield, into 
Giltspur Street, and so into Newgate Street; and the Goswell 
Street Road, leading through Aldersgate Street into St- 
Martin’s le Grand, past the New Post Office, and so to our 
starting point at St. Paul’s. However, for the sake ot 
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Sadler’s Wells, St. John’s Gate, the Charter House, and 
Smithfield Market, we shall take the former route. 

Sadler’s Wells , an old and favourite place of theatrical en¬ 
tertainment, especially comic pantomimes, is on the western 
side of St. John’s Street Road, close to the New River Head, 
which is 85 feet above the level of the Thames; and from the 
reservoir of which, a little to the north, is discharged, for the 
supply of different portions of the metropolis, *214,000 hogs¬ 
heads of water every twenty-four hours. Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre is open nearly the whole of the year, for the regular 
drama. Admission : boxes, 2s. ; pit. Is.; gallery, 6d. 

On the site of St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, at the north 
end of St. John’s Lane, going from St. John’s Street, formerly 
stood the house, or Hospital of the Order of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, a magnificent structure erected A.D. 1110. Its Gate , 
consisting of a large pointed arch, with a gothic window over 
it, and a large tower on each side, still remains. It forms the 
chief entrance to the square. Many years ago it was the 
residence of Cave, the projector and publisher of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, at which time it w as frequently visited 
by Dr. Johnson, Garrick, and other celebrated men. 

Charter House Square , situated in an angle between the 
Smithfield end of St. John’s Street, and Long Lane, West 
Smithfield, was formerly part of the estates of the Hospital of 
. ■ J°hn of Jerusalem. The Charter House , on the north 
side of the square, is one of the principal foundation-schools 
ol the metropolis. It occupies the site of a Carthusian 
lonastery, which was founded by Sir Walter Manny, in the 
year 13/0. After the dissolution of monasteries, the site fell 
mto the hands of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who erected the 
present buildings; and in 1611, his son, the Earl of Suffolk, 
the estate to Mr. Thomas Sutton, an eminent merchant, 
°r cL 13,000, to establish it as a charitable foundation. En- 
owed by Mr. Sutton with lands at that time worth j£4,500 
Per annum, the house was converted into an hospital for the 
jnaintenance of a master, a preacher, two school-masters, 
orty-four boys, and eighty pensioners, decayed gentlemen, 
cl chants, &c., who are allowed provisions, fire, lodging, a 
th°K aU( * per annum. The boys are also supported in 
e and instructed in classical learning. The founda- 

^°n allows ^20 per annum each to twenty-nine scholars at the 
mversity, and they enjoy various other extensive privileges. 
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West Smithfield , into the area of which we now enter, is the 
grand cattle market of the metropolis. Its name is supposed 
to have been derived from a person named Smith, its owner. 
In this field Henry II. granted to the adjacent Priory of St. 
Bartholomew, the privilege of keeping an annual fair at 
Bartholomew-tide. The fair has now only a nominal existence. 
Smithfield is considered to be the largest weekly market for 
black cattle, sheep, and horses, in Europe. Market days: 
Mondays, fat cattle, sheep, &c. ; Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa¬ 
turday, hay and straw; Friday, cattle, sheep, milch cows, &c.; 
and, in the afternoon, inferior horses, asses, &c.—From 
220,000 to 230,000 cattle are sold here annually ; and from 
1,800,000 to 2,000,000 sheep. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital is a handsome stone fronted 
edifice, situated between Christ’s Hospital and Smithfield. It 
has an entrance from the latter under an arched gateway, 
which leads into a spacious square court, surrounded by lofty 
and commodious buildings. This hospital was founded in 
1102, by Rahere, minstrel to Henry I., who in his retire¬ 
ment, founded a priory, dedicated it to St. Bartholomew, and 
was its first prior. The building now in use was erected m 
1730. It forms an excellent practical school of medicine and 
surgery, for students while walking the hospitals. Lectures 
are delivered by eminent professors. Persons meeting with 
accidents are admitted at all hours, day and night. Amongst 
other pictures in the great hall, is a portrait of Henry VII U 
and another of Dr. Ratcliffe, who left ,£200 a year for im¬ 
proving the diet and linen of the patients. The paintings on 
the grand staircase were contributed gratuitously by Hogarth. 

From the open quadrangle of the hospital, we may pass 
through St. Bartholomew’s Close into Aldersgate Street, turn 
to the right, pass the New Post Office, and again find our¬ 
selves at St. Paul’s. 


SECOND DAY. 

Having yesterday made an extensive and somewhat fatiguing 
circuit, we will to-day content ourselves within a narrower 
sphere of observation.—Starting eastward from St. Paul’s is 
a granite obelisk, occupying the site of an ancient cross or 
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conduit. Passing down Cheapside, on the south side stands 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, with its projecting clock. 
In the rear of the houses facing the church, is a handsome 
structure raised upon the site of Honey Lane Market. This 
is named the City of London School. John Carpenter, its 
original founder, was towm clerk of London in the reigns of 
Henry V. and VI. Increased from its first endowment of 
£19. lOs.per annum , to be expended in the education of four 
sons of freemen of London, the clear yearly value of the 
estate is now not less than <£900. The first stone of the pre¬ 
sent structure was laid by Lord Brougham in 1835, and it 
was opened in 1837. It contains nine class-rooms and a 
library; rooms for the masters, a theatre for lectures, apart¬ 
ments for the secretaries, offices for the servants, &c. The 
four boys are now educated, boarded, and clothed, and re¬ 
ceive the sum of ,£100. each towards their advancement in 
life. Their education is of a high character. Other boys, 
sons of freemen, or householders, are admitted under certain 
regulations, on payment of £8. per annum . Four scholarships 
have been founded on a suggestion in Carpenter’s will, on a 
certificate of merit from the head master. 

The street called the Poultry , forms a continuation of 
Cheapside. At its eastern extremity stands the Mansion 
House of the Lord Mayor of London ; a substantial building 
of the Palladian style of architecture, designed by the elder 
Dance. The interior is magnificent rather than commodious, 
and the state apartments are worth seeing. A trifling douceur 
to the porter will obtain admission. Under the portico on the 
left of the entrance, is the office in which the chief magistrate 
sits daily for the investigation of petty offences, &c. 

Keeping to the right, we approach London Bridge through 
King William Street. In an open space, is a noble granite 
statue, on an elevated pedestal, of William IV. It is by 
Nixon, and was erected in 1844. In Fish Street Hill, to 
the left as we proceed to the bridge, is the Muniment , 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren to commemorate the fire 
of London in 1666. It stands about 130 feet from the 
spot where the fire commenced. It is 202 feet in height 
a nd contains upwards of 20,000 square feet of Portland 
stone. The column is of the Doric order, fluted, and 
raised on a pedestal 40 feet high. Its cost was £14,500. 
Admission, 6d. 
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Near the foot of the bridge, in Upper Thames Streets the 
new and handsome building of Fishmongers' Hull. 

The first bridge that ever crossed the Thames was near this 
spot. It was built of wood. The late stone bridge, removed 
a few years ago, was commenced in the year 1176* It was a 
few paces lower down the stream than the New London Bridge , 
the first pile of which was driven in March, 1824; and the 
first stone was laid by the Lord Mayor, on the 15th of June, 
1825. It was opened by his late Majesty, William IV., and 
Queen Adelaide, in state, on the 1st of August, 1831. At the 
northern foot of the bridge, an elegant pavilion was erected 
on the occasion, for the accommodation of their Majesties, 
the royal suite, the civic authorities, &c., and a princely colla¬ 
tion was served. The bridge consists of five arches, the 
centre of which is 150 feet in the clear rising, 23 feet above 
high-water; the two adjoining, 140, and the others 130 feet. 
The length of the bridge, including the abutments, is 950 
feet; within the abutments, 782 feet; its width, from parapet 
to parapet, 83 feet; the carriage-way, 55 feet. The dangerous 
water-fall at the former bridge has been entirely done away. 
The approaches to the bridge, on both sides of the river, are 
now very fine. 

A little to the westward of the southern foot of London 
Bridge, is St. Saviour 9 s Church , a fine building, and considered 
to be the largest parish church in the kingdom. It contains 
monuments to the memory of the celebrated poet, John 
Gower, who was a great benefactor to the church—of William 
of Wykeham, the architect of Windsor Castle, and founder 
of Winchester School—of Bishop Andrews—and of Fletcher 
and Massinger, the dramatists, who lie buried in one grave- 

Not far from the eastern front of St. Saviour’s Church, i s 
the Ladye Chapel , a beautifully renovated little structure. 

At the end of Tooley Street, nearly opposite, are the termi® 
of the Dover, Greenwich, Croydon, and Brighton railways* 

On the eastern side of High Street, is St. Thomas 9 s Hospit til, 
established for the same purposes as that of St. Bartholomew s. 
With an annual expenditure of about <£10,000., it contains 
wards and 485 beds. Casualties are admitted at all hours* 
It is a royal foundation. 

A little farther to the south is Guy’s Hospital, founded by 
Thomas Guy, a bookseller, w ho commenced business in Corn- 
hill, with a stock of about <£200 value. He was one of the 
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fortunate speculators in the South Sea scheme, and amassed 
a colossal fortune, neaslv the whole of which he devoted to 
charitable purposes. The building of this hospital cost him 
<€18,700., besides which he endowed it with <€219,499. With 
every accommodation for professors, students, &c., it has 12 
large wards, and upwards of 400 beds. In the course of the 
year it also relieves about 2,000 out-patients. In the centre 
of the front area, is a bronze statue of the founder, by 
Scheemakers; and in the chapel is another by Bacon the 
elder. Guy’s Hospital, as well as St. Thomas’s, is amongst 
the royal Hospitals. Medical pupils attaching themselves to 
either, are entitled to the privileges of both. 

Passing straight through the Borough, and Blackman 
Street, and by St. George’s Church, on the left, is Horse- 
monger Lane Prison, the County Gaol for Surrey; and on the 
right is the King’s (or Queen’s) Penck Prison , for the con¬ 
finement of debtors, and persons sentenced by the Court of 
King’s Bench to suffer imprisonment for libels and other 
misdemeanours. It is under the control of the four Judges 
of that court. * 

We at length reach the Elephant and Castle, at Newingtmi 
Butts, a noted house for the arrival and departure of stages in 
various directions. Here, too, the roads diverge in five dif¬ 
ferent directions besides that which we have just left. East¬ 
ward, the New Kent Road ; southward, through Walworth and 
Camberwell; south-westward, over Kennington Common, and 
through Tooting to Brighton; westward, by the New Beth¬ 
lehem Hospital, intersecting the Westminster Road, on to 
Lambeth Church and Palace, by the river side; north-west¬ 
ward, the London Road, to the Obelisk at the top of the 
r oad leading to Blackfriars Bridge. On the western side of 
the London Road, is the establishment of the Philanthropic 
Society, for rescuing and providing for the children of con¬ 
victed felons, &c. 

Bethlehem Hospital covers a surface, including grounds for 
exercise, of 14 acres, and consists of a centre and two w ings, 
extending 570 feet in length. It is four stories in height, and 
ls capable of accommodating some hundreds of lunatic patients. 
Its cost was upwards of <€100,000., and it has an annual in¬ 
come of more than €20,000. In the hall are Cibber’s two 
celebrated statues of raving and melancholy madness. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral now stands opposite Bethlehem. 

Lambeth Palace is the ancient residence of the Archbishops 
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of Canterbury. At the top of one of the towers on the north 
side, is the prison in which the Lollards were confined. Id 
Lambeth churchyard is the tomb of the Tradescants, dis¬ 
tinguished in the pursuits of natural history. Lambeth 
Church has lately been taken down, to be rebuilt. 

On reaching the Obelisk already mentioned by the London 
Road, we agarn find roads diverging in five several directions: 
westward, to Westminster Bridge; north-westward, to 
Waterloo; northward, to Blackfriars; eastward, into the 
Borough; where again there are two roads, that to the left 
leading to the Southwark Bridge, and the one to the right to 
London Bridge. 

Near the Obelisk, on the left, is the School for the Indigent 
Blind, established in 1799. About 60 inmates of both sexes 
are here taught to make baskets, cradles, clothes, &c. 
Strangers are admitted to view them gratuitously. The 
structure presents a handsome Gothic exterior, executed 
chiefly in white brick. 

Farther on in the Westminster Road, in its angle of. 
jimction with the Kennington Road, is the Female Orphan 
Asylum, into which children are admitted about the age ot 
nine, and maintained and educated to that of fourteen, when 
they are apprenticed or placed out as servants. 

A little before we reach Westminster Bridge, we pass 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, celebrated for feats of horsemanship 
and light dramatic performances. This establishment was for 
the third time destroyed by fire, in the autumn of 1841. 

Near the Obelisk, on the west side of Blackfriars Road, 
stands the Surrey Theatre, originally the Royal Circus, 
another favourite place of dramatic entertainment, which has 
also been once or twice destroyed by fire. The performers 
are good—the performances are greatly varied—the prices o 
admission exceedingly moderate. . 

A little further on the same side of the road is the Magdatc 
Hospital, originally founded through the instrumentality 
Dr. Dodd, for the relief and reformation of unfortunate young 
women; of whom it is supposed not fewer than 6000 have 
been thus restored to society. Admission granted on apph' 
cation to the treasurer, or to the committee, who meet every 
Thursday. Service in the chapel every Sunday morning and 
evening; a slight contribution is expected on entrance. 

On the opposite side of the road, about half way between 
the Obelisk and Blackfriars Bridge, stands Surrey Chapel ,» 
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celebrated dissenting place of worship, founded by the Rev. 
Rowland Hill. 

We now take the road from the Obelisk to Waterloo 
Bridge; about half way to which, on the eastern side is the 
Victoria Theatre , originally the Cobourg, for the performance 
of melodrama, spectacle, &c. Usual price of admission, 
boxes. Is.; pit, 6d.; gallery, 3c?. 

Crossing Waterloo Bridge, we arrive in the Strand. At 
the commencement of Wellington Street north, immediately 
opposite, is the Lyceum , for the representation of light operas, 
burlettas, spectacles, vaudevilles, &c. It occupies the site of 
Mr. Arnold’s former theatre, which was burnt in 1829. Built 
from designs by Mr.. Beazley, it is one of the handsomest 
little theatres in London. Its general prices of admission are, 
to the boxes, 4s.; upper boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.: gallery. Is. 

A little to the north-west of the Lyceum is Covent Garden 
Market, for the sale of vegetables, fruit, flowers, &c. In its 
present form it was built at the expense of the late Duke of 
Bedford, on the great Bedford estate. The earliest and 
choicest fruits and vegetables are constantly on sale. 

At the north-east corner of the market, with its front in 
Bow Street, is Covent Garden Theatre , the first stone of which 
was laid by the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., on 
the 31st of December, 1808, a few months after the old 
theatre had been destroyed by fire. The building was con¬ 
structed under the superintendence of Sir Robert Smirke, 
and opened on the 18tli of September, 1809. In the spring 
of 1847, its interior was re-constructed and most splendidly 
decorated, for the performance of Italian operas and ballets, 
as a t Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket: prices of 
admission somewhat lower. Though now opening in the 
early spring, it was originally one of the patent winter 
theatres, opening in October, and closing in June or July. 

Drury Lane Theatre, in Brydges Street, in the immediate 
vicinity of Covent Garden, is the other patent winter theatre, 
opening and closing about the same time with its rival. This, 
in its present form is a magnificent building. On the 
same spot two theatres have been destroyed by fire : the pre¬ 
sent was erected in 1812, by Mr. Benjamin Wyatt. Its 
interior, rich and tasteful, is from designs by Mr. Beazley. 
n the vestibule of the principal entrance to the, boxes, are 
sntiu‘s of Shakspeare, David Garrick, and Edmund Kean. 

avmg been some time tenantless, it was re-opened, by Mr. 
r n< erson, at Christmas, 1849, and has remained ever since 
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under his direction. Boxes, 6s. and 3s. 6c?.; Pit, 2s.; Gal¬ 
lery, Is.; Upper Gallery, 6c?. It is open, occasionally, for 
M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, Boxes, 2s.; Pit, Is. 

In Wych Street, between Drury Lane Theatre and Cle¬ 
ment’s Inn, is the Olympic Theatre, a new and elegant little 
house, replacing that which was burnt down in March, 184J 
The new house was opened at the following Christmas, and 
it is now under the able management of Mr. Farren. 

From Drury Lane Theatre we pass down through Cathe¬ 
rine Street, on the right hand of which is the New Exeter 
’ Change , running into Wellington Street north. Proceeding 
into the Strand, on the south side, the first object ol 
interest that presents itself, is Somerset House. Founded 
in the sixteenth century, this was formerly the palace of the 
Protector Somerset: Queen Elizabeth, Anue of Denmark, 
and Catharine, Queen of Charles II., occasionally held then 
courts here. Sir W. Chambers was the architect of the pre- | 
sent structure, which was raised in 1775—6, chiefly for I 
government offices. Here are the Navy Pay Office, Stamps I 
and Taxes, Legacy Duty, Poor Law Commissioners, Audit 3 
Offices, &c. Here also are the apartments of the Row ij 
Society of Arts, the Royal Society of Antiquaries, the Rop U 
Geographical Society, the University of London, the School oj I 
Design, &c. And here, too, until the year 1837, were the ex- ^ 
hibition rooms of the Royal Academy of Arts, now in the j 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. The I 
south front of this noble building is open to the Thames. 1 
In the centre of a quadrangle, opposite to the entrance from f 
the Strand, is a statue of George III., with Father Thames 1 
as a river god at his feet. This was sculptured by Bacon I 
in commemoration of the king’s recovery in 1789. 

Forming the eastern wing of Somerset House, and com* g 
pleted in 1833, is King’s College; an institution similar m I 
its nature and objects to the London University College, m j 
Gower Street, but more aristocratic; under a royal charter, 
and patronised by the dignitaries of the church, many ot tfl - 
nobility, &c. The theological instruction given is in accord' I 
ance with the principles of the Church of England. ^ 
Robert Smirke was the architect. , j 

A little lower down, on the opposite side, is the New Chare > | 
or St. Mary-le-Strand; then, that of St. Clement Danes ; a 
the back of which are Clement’s Inn, and two or thre e 
minor inns of court. .. 

A short distance from the New Church on the south si 
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of the Strand, is the Strand Theatre, or Punch's Playhouse. 
Prices of admission vary. 

We now reacli Tew pie Bar, the only city gate remaining, 
and marking the western extremity of the city. The build¬ 
ing is from the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. On state 
occasions, it is closed as a matter of form against royalty and 
its agents, who enter on permission. Formerly the heads of 
traitors were spiked over Temple Bar. 

Entering the city, on the left is Chancery Lane, and on the 
right is the Temple, a number of buildings, quadrangles, 
courts, &c., used as chambers for law students, barristers, and 
others. It is divided into two parts, the Inner and Middle 
Temples, which are occupied and governed by two societies. 
It was anciently the residence of the Knights Templars. It 
extends from White Friars nearly to Essex Street, Strand, and 
has two halls, two libraries, a fine church, and airy gardens on 
the banks of the Thames. The church is very ancient, having 
been built by the Knights Templars on the model of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In the western tower 
entrance are the tombs of eleven Knights Templars. This 
church, which is altogether one of the finest architectural 
studies in existence, is in a perfect and beautiful state, and is 
justly regarded as an object of great interest. 

A little below Chancery Lane, on the same side of Fleet 
nCW ail( ^ e ^ e ^ an ^ ehurch °f Dunstan in the 

Beaching the bottom of Fleet Street, a turning on the 
ngnt leads to Blackfriars Bridge; that to the left is Farring- 
on Street, already mentioned. On the right is a granite 
Wlp k ^ le memor y °f the notorious politician, John 
f ah 5 a corresponding monument to the memory 

° f ™erman Waithman, once equally popular with his party. 
°, . ie right, Bridge Street and Chatham Place lead to 
uckfriars Bridge, from which a fine view is obtained of a 
?i r . St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, Somerset House, 
estmmster Abbey, and upwards of thirty churches. The 
till 10 thorough repair of which w r as completed in 
bv pT was built between the years 1760 and 1769, 
con« ** ^ ylne >. Es T> at an expense of <£152,840. It 
wultL S t ^ ine ehiptical arches, the central one, 100 feet in 
inn t j 1S ^ eet * n l en gth, and 42 in breadth. Ascend- 
u gate Hill and Ludgate Street , we obtain the only 

D 
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good view that can be had of the west front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. At the ba k of the north side of St. Pauh 
Churchyard , is Paternoster Row , celebrated for centuries as 
the great publishing book-mart of England. 


THIRD DAY. 

Westward ho! To-day we may promise ourselves great 
variety. Proceeding from St. Paul’s down Ludgate Hill, up 
Fleet Street, and into the Strand, we speedily arrive at Wel¬ 
lington Street, the northern approach to Waterloo Bridge. 
This truly noble structure, commenced in 1811, under tbe 
superintendence of Mr. Dodd, and finished in 181/, under 
that of Mr. Rennie, was opened on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, in the presence of the Prince Regent, the 
Duke of Wellington, and an immense concourse of spec¬ 
tators. M. Dupin, the celebrated French engineer, speaks 
of this bridge as a colossal monument worthy of Sesostris 
and the Caesars. The width of the river at this part is 1326 
feet, at high water. The bridge consists of nine elliptical 
arches, of 120 feet span, and 35 feet high, supported on piers 
20 feet wide. Its entire length is 2456 feet, and its breadth 
within the balustrades, 42 feet; the bridge and abutments 
being 1380 feet, the approach from the Strand 310 feet, 
and the causeway on the Surrey side, so far as it is sup¬ 
ported by the land arches, 766 feet. The roadway on the 
summit of the arches is level on a line with the Strand, car¬ 
ried on by a gentle declivity on the opposite side. As the 
speculation of a joint stock company, Waterloo Bridge has 
proved a failure ; but as a public ornament and a public ac¬ 
commodation it is invaluable. The tolls for horses and car¬ 
riages have been greatly reduced. The toll for foot-passengers 
is a halfpenny. 

A little to the westward of Waterloo Bridge, between the 
Strand and the Thames, is a district called the Savoy , in which 
stood an ancient palace, built by Peter, Earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, in 1245. It was in this chapel that John, king 
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of France, resided, when prisoner in England, in 1357. After 
many vicissitudes, as a religious house, its sole remains are 
the ancient chapel of the palace, a curious and interesting 
relic of antiquity, in fine preservation. 

A little beyond the bridge, on the north side of the Strand, 
is the Adelphi Theatre , for the performance of melodramas, 
burlettas, &c. It is one of the best conducted and most 
successful of the minor theatres. Boxes 4s., pit 2s., gallery Is. 

The Adelphi is an assemblage of buildings ranged in streets, 
on the south side of the Strand, between that and the Thames. 
It takes its name from the circumstance of its having been 
built by four brothers , John, Robert, James, and W illiam 
Adam. Here is the mansion and repository of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts. This institution was founded 
in 1754, for the purpose of exciting emulation and industry 
in the ingenious and commercial arts, agriculture, &c., by 
honorary and pecuniary rewards. Barry’s paintings, repre¬ 
senting the successive stages of civilization, are objects of 
interest; so also are numerous models in arts and manufac¬ 
tures. Admission by a Member’s Order. 

Advancing somewhat farther towards Charing Cross, on 
the north side of the Strand, is Exeter Hall , over the front 
entrance to which is a Greek inscription, rendered “ The 
Loving Brethren.” The grand hall, 106 feet by 76, will con¬ 
tain more than 4,000 persons. This is frequently used for 
concerts of sacred music; but the chief purpose of the building 
is to accommodate public meetings of a religious character. 

On the same side of the Strand as Exeter Hall is the 
Lowther Arcade , 245 feet in length, with a beautiful roof, the 
arches of which rest on pilasters On each side is a range of 
pretty shops, chiefly for the sale of fancy goods. At its 
northern extremity is the Royal Adelaide Gallery of Prac¬ 
tical Science ; originally for the same purposes as the Poly¬ 
technic Institution, of which it was the precursor, but now 
occupied as exhibition rooms, dancing rooms, &c- 

Nearly opposite to the southern end of the arcade is the 
Lowther Bazaar„ for the sale of fancy articles, with Cosmo- 
ramic views, &c. Admission free. 

Towards the west end of the Strand, and opening to the 
Thames, is the New Hungerford Market. It occupies the site 
°f an ancient large house with extensive gardens, belonging 
to Sir Edward Hungerford. It is an excellent fish market, 
with a good supply of fruit, vegetables, meat, poultry, &c. 
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From the front of Hungerford Market springs the New 
Suspension Bridge to the opposite shore, for the accommo¬ 
dation of foot-passengers. Here also are piers, at which 
numbers of steam boats touch to land and receive passengers 

At the north-east corner of Trafalgar Square , facing an 
equestrian statue of George IV. by Sir F. Chantrey, stanch 
the Church of St. Martins in the Fields , with its celebrated 
portico. Forming the north side of the Square is the 
National Gallery , with a handsome terrace in front. In its 
western wing is the late Mr. Angerstein’s collection of 
paintings, formed at a cost of .*£57,000. Having been 
greatly increased, it now embraces many of the finest worb 
of the ancient and modern masters. It is gratuitously open, 
on the first four days of the week; on Fridays and Saturdays 
to artists only, for study. The eastern wing of the building 
is appropriated to the Royal Academy of Arts , the annual 
exhibition of which, in painting and sculpture, opens on the 
first Monday in May, and continues open from eight in the 
morning till dusk, for about three months. Admission Is. 

In the Square, fronting the Gallery, are two Fountains, of 
imitation porphyry; the water for which is supplied from an 
Artesian t Veil , sunk at the back of the building. The Trea¬ 
sury', new' Houses of Parliament, &c., are supplied from the 
satne well. 

Continuing the line of Trafalgar Square, westward, on the 
left is the Royal College of Physicians, the flank of which 
forms a wing to the Union Club House. Nearly opposite the 
College, in Pall Mall East, are the rooms of the original 
Water Colour Exhibition , open in April, May, June, and 
July. The New Water Colour Exhibition is on the north 
side of Pall Mall. Admission to either. Is. 

A few doors westward from the old Water Colour Exhibition* 
in Suffolk Street, are the rooms of the Society of British 
Artists , (recently incorporated,) for the annual exhibition of 
paintings in April, May, June, and July. Admission, Is. 

In the open space between Pall Mall and Pall Mall East, 
is a fine equestrian statue of George III., cast in bronze, b\ 
M. C. Wyatt, and erected in 1836. 

In the centre of the south front of Trafalgar Square is the 
Nelson Column, surmounted by a statue of England’s greatest 
naval hero, and ornamented with bas reliefs in bronze. 

Facing the Nelson Monument, at Charing Cross, is a bron# 
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equestrian statue, the first erected in England, of Charles I. 

It was cast by Le Sueur. It was removed during the c vd 
wars, but replaced after the Restoration. The pedestal is 
by Grinling Gibbons. This is one of the spots from which 
the accession of a new monarch is proclaimed by the heralds. 

At the south-west corner of the Strand, opposite to Sharing 
Cross, and occupying the site of the ancient hospital of St. 
Mary Rounceval, stands a princely mansion, iVoWAumfcerW 

House, the town residence of the Duke of Northumberland. 

It was built in the reign of James I. The front is surmounted 

bv a lion, the crest of the Percy family. Here are many valu¬ 
able paintings by the old masters. The house is magnificently 
furnished in the first modern style. The grounus extend 
nearly to the water-side. , . f 

Turning southward at Charing Cross, the next object of 
attraction! on the right, is the Admiralty Office; in which are 
transacted all maritime affairs. Here, too, the Lords of the 
Admiralty direct the concerns of the Royal Navy. In one ot 
the rooms is a remarkable portrait of Lord Nelson, painted 
at Palermo, in 1799. . - 

A few paces further is the chief mihtary establishment ot the 
country, the Horse Guards. The west front of the building 
opens into St. James’s Park, which is entered by an arch-wav. 

Nearly opposite the Horse-Guards stands H hitehall, or the 
Banqueting House , a portion of the intended new palace for 
the kings of England, designed by Inigo Jones. It is now 
used as a chapel, wherein service is performed every Sunday. 
Soldiers on duty at the Horse Guards are accommodated in 
a gallery built for the purpose. The ceiling, the subject ot 
which is the Apotheosis of James I., was painted by Hu )ens. 
It was in front of Whitehall, upon a scaffold erected for the 
purpose, that Charles I. was beheaded; having passed to the 
block through one of the windows. Within the area^ behind 
the building, is a tine bronze statue of Janies II., by Gibbons. 

Privy Gardens , anciently the private gardens of Whitehall 
Palace, are now occupied by several aristocratic mansions. 

Opposite Privy Gardens, a little further to the west, is the 
Treasury , a modern erection by the late Sir J. Soane, on the 
site of the palace of Cardinal Wolsey. In this the Home 
Office is placed. From this, extending to the entrance of 
Downing Street, in which are the official residences of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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&c., is a handsome new range of building, appropriated to 
the Board of Trade, Privy Council, &c. The front of this 
building, lately heightened and enlarged, is copied from that 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. At the back of 
Parliament Street, on the opposite side, is Cannon Row , in 
which stands the office of the Board of Control for India 
Affairs. 

Turning to the left at the end of Parliament Street, we ar¬ 
rive at Westminster Bridge, which crosses the Thames at Old 
Palace Yard to the opposite shore in Surrey. Built by M. 
Labelli, a Swiss architect, it was opened in 1750. Its entire 
length is 1223 feet. It has fifteen arches, of which the cen¬ 
tral one is 7b feet in span, each of the others gradually 
decreasing four feet in width. 

Facing the west end of Bridge Street, the approach to 
Westminster Bridge, is Great George Street, which leads into 
St. James's Park, through Storey’s Gate. This park, ori¬ 
ginally a morass, was enclosed by Henry VIII., and laid out 
as pleasure grounds to St. James’s Palace. It was improved 
and enlarged by Charles II.; and William III. granted a pas¬ 
sage into it from Spring Gardens, at its north-east corner. 
It was further improved by George IV.; and William IV 
gave it a new entrance from Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Buckingham Gate and the Stable Yard Gate are open all 
night. The interior of the park is now extremely beautiful. 
In its centre is a fine piece of water, diversified by rocky 
mounds and islands, and surrounded by serpentine walks, 
through parterres and shrubberies. On the water are great 
varieties of aquatic birds, foreign and domestic. In 
weather this is a scene of great interest. The gates of the 
interior are open from eight in the morning till dusk. On the 
northern and southern sides, outside the iron railing, are 
broad and well-planted walks. Every forenoon, from ten to 
eleven, a regiment of the Foot Guards parades the park with 
its band; after which it relieves the sentinels on duty at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. On the Parade, in front of the Horse-Guards, 
are some curious pieces of ancient foreign ordnance. In th e 
Bird Cage Walk, extending on the south side of the park 
from Storey’s Gate to Buckingham Gate, is a range of barracks. 

At the western extremity of the park, ami commanding }l 
fine view of its plantations, stands Buckingham Palace, the 
town residence of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, having undef* 
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gone extensive alterations and improvements. The old 
building was purchased by George III. of the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, iu 1762, as a residence for Queen Charlotte, on whom 
it was settled in lieu of Somerset House, and called the 
Queen’s Palace. The greater part of the building w as taken 
down and the whole remodelled in the reign of George IV. 

In the right wing are the private apartments, and in the left, 
the chapel, kitchens, &c. The state apartments look tow ards 
the gardens at the back, which are beautifully laid out. 

Passing through Buckingham Gate, we bear to the right, 
by the back of the palace gardens ; and arriving on the 
main road from Piccadilly to Kensington, we find at its 
commencement the new St. George's Hospital; an insti¬ 
tution originally founded by subscription, in 1733. The 
present building, containing eight wards, 400 beds, and 
accommodating 160 students, is from the designs of the late 
W. Wilkins, Esq., R. A. It has a museum, anatomical prepa¬ 
rations, and every necessary apparatus. 

Hyde Park , immediately opposite, derives its name from 
the ancient manor of Hida , which belonged to the monastery 
of St. Peter, at Westminster, till, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
it became the property of the crowm. Originally it contained 
620 acres; but, by enclosing and taking part of it into the 
| gardens of Kensington Palace, and by other grants of land 
for building on, its extent is now rather less than 395 acres, 
j It has eight entrances : Hyde Park Corner; Grosvenor Gate, 

| in Park Lane; Stanhope Gate; Cumberland Gate, at the 
i end of Oxford Street; Victoria Gate, Uxbridge Road; Albert 
j Gate, on the road to Kensington; Kensington Gate; and 
Rutland Gate, lately opened. 

At Hyde Park Corner, by Apsley House, the mansion of 
the Duke of Wellington, is a handsome screen of the Ionic 
j order. Directly opposite the central arch of this entrance, to 
the north, is a colossal statue of Achilles, by Westmacott, 
raised by the “ Ladies of England,” in honour of the Duke 
[ of Wellington and his associates in the great continental 
| ^ar. Cast from artillery taken at Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
Toulouse, it is about 20 feet in height and 30 tons in weight, 
and stands on a basement of granite. The park is open 
every day from six in the morning till nine at night, to the 
exclusion only of hackney and stage coaches. What is called 
he Serpentine River, was formed by Queen Caroline, in 1730, 
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by enlarging the bed of the stream, which runs to the north¬ 
west of Bays water, on the Uxbridge Road, passes through 
Kensington Gardens and the park, at the eastern extremity 
of which an artificial waterfall has been constructed. A 
handsome bridge crosses the stream not far from Kensington 
Gardens. In the winter the serpentine river is much resorted 
to for skating. It is, however, extremely dangerous. Splendid 
military reviews, on a large scale, take place in the park. 

Taking the broad foot-path which runs from Hyde Park 
Corner towards Kensington Gardens , we speedily arrive at the 
unique and splendid Crystal Palace , composed of glass and 
iron, and erected for the Great National Exhibition of 1851 

A few steps more, and we reach Kensington Gardens, which 
are about three miles in circumference. They were laid out 
by Kent, and are thought equal in arrangement to any pro¬ 
menade in Europe. The walks, ponds, groves, and arbours, all 
delightfully harmonize. In Kensington Palace , the residence 
of the late Duke of Sussex, the Princess Sophia, and other 
distinguished personages, are many fine paintings. Admis¬ 
sion is obtained by a slight douceur to the housekeeper. To 
the gardens the entrances are—near Victoria Gate; another at 
Kensington Gore, adjoining the palace; another a little west¬ 
ward of the first mile stone on the Kensington Road; and 
another near the bridge over the Serpentine. 

Crossing to the north-eastern corner of the Park, we either 
leave it at Cumberland Gate, and turn to the right down Park 
Lane, in which are several mansions of the nobility, or pass 
along its eastern side. A little to the eastward of Park Lane 
is Grosvenor Square . 

Again turning to the right, on entering Piccadilly , a few 
paces bring us to Apsley House , the western side of which 
commands a view of the park, and its front that of the grand 
Triumphal Arch , through which we pass down Constitution 
Hill, flanking the Green Park, to Buckingham Palace. The 
top of the triumphal arch just mentioned, is occupied as the 
site of the Colossal Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Welling 
ton , from the studio of M. Coates Wyatt. The height of the 
group is twenty-seven feet; its weight about forty tons. 

Proceeding from the front of Buckingham Palace, we p aSS 
down the Mull , forming the north side of St. James’s Park* 

A little further to the left is St. James's Palace , in winch 
our kings resided from the time that Whitehall Palace was 
consumed by fire in 1697* till its south-eastern wing was 
accidentally burnt in January, 1809. It occupies the site 
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[of an ancient hospital dedicated to St. James. Here the 
[royal levees and drawing rooms are generally held. It is an 
irregular brick building of no external beauty, but is con¬ 
sidered to afford the best accommodation for great state 
assemblages of any palace in Europe. 

At the corner of the Green Park is Sutherland House, a 
splendid mansion, originally intended as the state residence 
of the late Duke of York, a*t whose death it was purchased by 
the Duke of Sutherland. Near it is Bridgewater House, the 
| magnificent mansion of the Earl of Ellesmere. 

A little farther down the Mall is Marlborough House , erected 
| in the reign of Queen Anne, complimentary to the great duke 
of that name. It was the residence of Queen Adelaide, is 
intended for the Prince of Wales, but is now occupied, pro 
tem., by the pictures of the Vernon Gallery. 

Passing Carlton Gardens , a splendid range of buildings 
I occupying the site of Carlton House, we leave the Mall 
through the new avenue, which is ornamented by the Duke 
of York’s Column , of pale red granite, 150 feet in height, 
and surmounted by a bronze statue of his Royal High¬ 
ness. Entering Pall Mall, on the right is the United 
Service Club House , on the left that of the Athenaum. 
We are now as it were in the region of Club Houses ; of which, 
throughout London, there are between 30 and 40, embracing, 

I probably 20,000 members. The one last erected is the Navy 
an( ^ Army Club House , occupying the site of Nell Gwvnne’s 
residence, on the north side of Pall Mali. 

On the south side of Pall Mall, is the Ordnance Office, 
formerly the mansion of the Duke of Buckingham. On the 
opposite side is the British Institution, which was established 
for the purpose of encouraging British artists, and affording 
them opportunities of exhibiting their productions to greater 
advantage than in the rooms of the Royal Academy. This 
institution has two exhibitions annually; one in the spring, 
1 1 01 t “ e paintings of living artists ; the other, in the autumn, 
or the productions of all ages. Admission, 1*. 

| ^ * unrinj* to the right at the west end of Pall Mall, we enter 
• James’s Street, the southern terminus of which is formed 
y the entrance to St. James’s Palace. In King Street, on 
e eastern side of St. James’s Street, is the Prince’s Theatre , 
i m most elegant establishment of its kind, on a small scale, 
plays 00 ' ^ * s en S a S ei l f° r the performance of French 
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On the same (the southern) side of King Street, as the 
Prince’s Theatre, are Willis’s, or, as they are sometimes 
called. Almack’s Assembly Rooms. 

Crossing St. James's Square, and passing through Charles 
Street, we face the Haymarket Theatre. This is a theatre 
royal for the performance of the regular drama, operas, farces, 
&c. Admission, boxes, 5s.; pit, 3s. ; galleries, 2s. and Is. 

On the opposite side of the Ilaymarket, stands Her Majesty's 
Theatre, or as it is generally termed, the Italian Opera House, 
This is the largest and most splendid theatre in the metro¬ 
polis, falling little short in its dimensions, of La Scala, at 
Milan, and calculated to receive from 2,500 to 3000 persons. 
It has five tiers of boxes, private property, or let for the 
season to persons of rank and fashion. Visitors are expected 
to appear in evening costume; that is, frock coats, colored 
trowsers, &c., are not admissible. The season usually com¬ 
mences in February and continues till August: nights of 
performance are, with occasional exceptions, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Admission at the doors, to the stalls, (the front 
seats of the pit,) 14s. 6d. ; body of the pit, 10s. 6d.; gallery 
stalls, 5s.; back seats, 3s. At several booksellers’ and music- 
sellers’, pit tickets may be had for 8s. 6d. each. 

Ascending the Haymarket, and turning to the right at its 
top, we pass through Coventry Street and Sidney’s Alley 
Leicester Square , the centre of which is occupied by a large 
new building erected for the exhibition of Mr. Wyld’s Mod* 
of the Earth. On the north side of the square was Miss L n ' 
wood’s Gallery of Needle-work. The premises are novy occu¬ 
pied at different seasons of the year, by a variety of pictoria 
and other miscellaneous exhibitions. At the north-eastern 
corner of the square, are Burford’s Panoramas: admissio 
to each, Is.; or 2s. 6d. for the three. Views of Jerusalem 
Niagara, the Lakes of Killarney, the Lake of Lucerne, & c > 
hare all been eminently attractive. 

Passing through Cranbourn Street , noted for cheap 1111 
nery, &c., we cross Castle Street, and enter Great Newp ^ 
Street, at the end of which commences Long Acre, many 
the premises in which are occupied as coach manufactofl • 
At the back of its north side, in Wilson Street, is a n 
Music Hall , for Hullah’s singing classes, accommoda iJ 
3000 people. Nearly adjoining is a new parochial 
School. Crossing Drury Lane, at the east end of Long Acre* , 
go down Great Queen Street (on the south side is Freemas 
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Hall Tavern) into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at the south-eastern 
corner of which is a narrow passage leading through Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn into Chancery Lane . Here is the Law Institution , 
established in 1825, and comprising a grand hall, library, 
club-room, office of registry, lecture rooms, &c. 

On the left, near the south end of Chancery Lane, is the 
new Serjeants ’ Inn , with the judges’ chambers, by the south 
front of which there is a passage into Clifford’s Inn, and thus 
pnto either Fleet Street or Fetter Lane. Down Fleet Street 
Lnd up Ludgate Hill, &c., we once more reach St. Paul’s. 


FOURTH DAY. 

Proceeding eastward from the south-western corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, through an archway immediately on the 
right, is Doctors’ Commons, a college for the study and prac¬ 
tice of the civil law. Courts are held here for the trial of 
pivil and ecclesiastical causes, under the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury and the Bishop of London; also, all causes by the 
pourt of Admiralty. Here, too, are offices where wills are 
registered and deposited, and licenses for marriage granted, 
pd a Court of Faculties and Dispensations. 

I On Bennet’s Hill, nearly opposite to the side entrance to 
Doctors’ Commons, is the College of Arms, or Heralds College . 
phis corporation, founded in 1340, consists of 15 members, 
pnder the control of the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl 
plarshal of England, and President of the College. The 
pollege contains a Court of Honour, a library, and apartments 
lor the members, whose business it is to attend the sovereign 
pn particular state occasions, to arrange state processions, &c. 
(This is the office in which to search for armorial bearings, &c. 

I St. Paul’s School, at the eastern end of St. Paul’s, was 
founded by Dean Colet, in 1510, and is under the manage¬ 
ment of the Mercers’ Company. It is a free school, for the 
education of 153 boys, several of whom are transferred hence 
Jo the Universities. 

I 11 ailing Street, a street of commerce, forms the continu- 
itfion of the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and extends 
f° ^ l(1 g e Row. On the right, Queen Street, commencing 
|u Uheapside, leads to the foot of Southwark Bridge; a beau- 
f 1 u oast-iron structure, of three arches, composed of seg¬ 
ments of circles. The span of the centre arch is 240 feet. 
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This bridge, erected by a joint stock company, from the de¬ 
signs of the elder Mr. Rennie, cost about ^800,000. It m 
opened in March, 1819. The toll for foot passengers is U 

In Cannon Street, running eastward from Budge Row to 
Great East Cheap, is St. Swithin’s Church, against the south 
wall of which is London Stone , mentioned as far back as the 
time of Athelstan, King of the West Saxons. It is supposed to 
be of Roman origin, and to have been a milliarium , or cen¬ 
tral stone, whence distances from London were measured. 

On the eastern side of Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, is the 
Merchant Tailors 9 School, one of the most eminent semi¬ 
naries of England. It was founded by the Merchant Tailors 
Company, in 1561. One hundred boys are taught at 5s. 
each per quarter; 50 at 2s. 6d. each; and 100 gratuitously. 
Several of the scholars are annually sent to St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Private pupils are also taken. 

In Great East Cheap, the continuation of Cannon Street, 
stood the Boar's Head Tavern, immortalised by Shakspeare 
as the scene of many of the frolics of Henry V. 

Continuing the eastern line, through Upper Thames Street, 
we pass through one of the dry arches of the new London 
Bridge into Lower Thames Street; on the south side of which 
is the far-famed Billingsgate Wharf and Fish Market. 

About a quarter of a mile from London Bridge, with 
front facing the Thames, is the New Custom House. Re 
building, erected in 1814, is faced with Portland stone ; an 
the water-front, from designs by Sir Robert Smirke, is em¬ 
bellished with columns of the Ionic order. It is 488 feet m 
length, and 107 in depth, with every accommodation requi¬ 
site for the business of the department. The long roorn oj 1 
the first-floor is 186 feet in length. Near it is the New Cod 
Exchange, opened in 1849. , 

Thames Street extends to the western entrance of ^ 
Tower of London —or rather to the wharf which lies betwe^ 
the fortress and the river, and reaches what is termed 
Iron Gate, at St. Katharine’s. On this wharf are rang 
61 nine-pounders, handsomely mounted, which it was 
merly the custom to fire on state holidays, and upon M 
great naval or military victory. The present area ot ^ 
Tower, within the walls, is twelve acres and five poles. a , 
the circuit outside of the ditch 1052 yards. The ° rl £ lD ^ 
this fortress, the history of which teems with interest, »pP e 
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> have been a small building thrown up by William the 
onqueror, in 1076. That prince is also supposed to have 
towards built the portion called the White Tower. William 
-ufus added a castellated tower at the south side. Henry I. 
believed to have built the Lion’s Tower, and Ilenry III., 
dward IV., Richard III., and Henry VIII., made consider- 
ble repairs and additions. The Tower was formerly a royal 
esidence; but since the time of Elizabeth it has been occu- 
ied chiefly as a state prison, a royal arsenal, and a place of 
afety for the Crown Jewels. To the westward it has four 
uccessive gates, which are opened at five in the morning, in 
ummer, and at daylight in winter, with as much formality 
md precaution as though a besieging army were in its 
neighbourhood. There is also an entrance from the wharf, 

>y a drawbridge. Near the bridge is a cut, connecting the 
iverwith the ditch, and having a water-gate, called Traitor’s 
date; state prisoners having been formerly conveyed by this 
nissage from the Tower to Westminster, for trial. The Tower 
s still used as a state prison, and is under the government of 
he Duke of Wellington, as Constable. On the second floor of 
he White Tower, in which King John of France was at one 
>eriod confined, is the beautiful Norman Chapel of St. John, 
where our early kings performed their devotions. In another 
story is the Council Chamber, whence, according to tradition, 
he Protector, Gloucester, ordered Lord Hastings to be led 
to instant execution. Below the chapel is a prison-lodging, 
n which Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been confined : 
t is now appropriated to the Queen Elizabeth Armoury, 
fhe lower portions of the White Tower are occupied as store 
jooms by the Ordnance department, and the upper portions 
^y a part of the National Records. The circular turret on 
die north-east was used as an observatory by Flamsteed, the 
astronomer. The square tower opposite the water-gate is 
galled the Bloody Tower, and traditionally asserted to have 
been the scene of the murder of the two infant princes by 
l heir uncle, Richard III. The upper story of the Wakefield, 
? Record Tower, is said to have been the scene of the mur- 
nf °/ Henry VI. Passing through the gateway of the 
m 00d y 7' 0vver J we find ourselves under the walls of the White 
Aower, in front of the spot formerly occupied by the Grand 
or Small Armoury, which was destroyed by fire 
the night of October 30, 1841. The idea that the whole 
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of the armouries with their antiquities fell a prey to the flames 
is incorrect. The Small Armoury, at the time of its destruc¬ 
tion, and the room below, contained upwards of 100,000 
stand of arms—muskets, oarbines, and rifles. Of 12,000 
percussion muskets, 11,000 were destroyed. The collection 
of ancient armour and weapons was deposited in the White 
Tower and in the building called the Horse Armoury, on 
its south side, both of them unapproached by the fire- To 
the left is the church of St. Peter ad Vincula , the burial 
place of Queen Anna Boleyn and Queen Katharine Howard; 
Cromwell and Devereux, Earls of Essex; the Dukes of So¬ 
merset and Northumberland; Lady Jane Grey and her hus¬ 
band, and various others. Opposite the church, on the south¬ 
west corner of the Tower Green, the place of execution, are 
the Lieutenant’s Lodgings, now the residence of the governor. 
Half-way between the governor’s residence and the church 
stands the Beauchamp Tower, the walls of w hich are covered 
with the carved memorials of its numerous noble and unfor¬ 
tunate occupants. Its upper chamber is said to have been 
the prison of Anna Boleyn. North of the Beauchamp Tower 
is the Develin Tower, to the eastward of which are the re¬ 
mains of the Flint, Bowyer, and Brick Towers; in the last 
of which Lady Jane Grey is said to have been imprisoned. 
The Bowyer Tower is the reputed scene of the drowning of 
the Duke of Clarence in a butt of Malmsey. It was in a work' 
room, over the Bowyer Tower, that the fire originated which 
destroyed the grand storehouse in 1841. At the north-east 
angle of the Ballium wall stands the Martin Tower, formerly 
the depository of the Crown Jewels. The present Jewel 
House, for the exhibition of the regalia, was completed Uj 
1841. A few years since all the armouries were re-arranged 
under the superintendence of Sir S. Meyrick, the antiquary 
Admission, 6d. each person to the armouries, and the same to 
the Jewel House. 

The r J.Vinity House , a handsome stone building with two 
wings, is on the north side of Trinity Square, Tower Hjl • 
It is the seat of the Trinity Corporation, founded in 1^( ’ 
and which takes cognizance of every thing connected wi 
light-houses, buoys, pilotage, harbour-dues, &c. It has al m | 
houses at Mile End and Deptford, for the maintenance au 
residence of decayed pilots, masters of ships, &c. * 

The Royal Mint is a large building on the east side e 
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Tower Hill. All the coinage of the United Kingdom is exe¬ 
cuted within its w r alls. It is inaccessible to strangers, unless 
on special introduction. 

The St. Katharine Docks and Basin , capable of containing 
nearly 150 vessels, besides craft for loading and unloading, 
are the property of a joint stock company. 

The London Docks lie further to the eastward in Wapping. 
St. George’s Dock, occupying more than twenty acres, will 
hold about 500 ships. The new dock and basins cover 
about fourteen acres. The whole extend about a mile in 
length. They communicate with the river at Shadw r ell dock. 
This establishment, with its extensive warehouses, also be¬ 
longs to a joint stock company. Lower down the river is the 
Ihumes Tunnel, projected and executed by Sir I. Brunei, and 
forming a communication under the bed of the Thames from 
Wapping to Rotherhithe. The first complete passage from 
side to side was effected in the autumn of 1841. Well aired 
and lighted w r ith gas, it is exhibited daily at 1 d. each person. 
Conveyance may be had every half-hour, by omnibus, from 
j racec hurch Street and Charing Cross; and also by steam- 
°mv 5 7 11 Hungerford Pier, and various other points, 
lhe West India Docks, still lower down the river, are in 
e northern part of the Isle of Dogs, an isthmus on the 
south side of Poplar High Street, deriving its name from the 
oval hounds having been kept there, w hen the court w r as 
a Greenwich. They consist of tw r o docks and a canal; 
io northern dock is for vessels inward; the southern, for 
s outward-hound. The canal is used for laying up, re- 
C# -^° 8 S ex<en( l s from Limehouse 

ackwall, ^ 10m w hich there are numerous stages and 
nnibuses, also a railw r ay to Fenchurch Street, in the City- 
riv ^P os ^ e Isle of Dogs, on the southern bank of the 
t J r ’ ls . jtenwtch Hospital, one of the noblest buildings in 
world, devoted to one of the noblest objects—public gra- 
thp ( > *°i? e humble heroes of the country. It stands on 
kin J 1 G i an ailc * ent palace, the birth-place of some of our 
who V l V 166118 ’ an< * a royal residence as late as Edward VI., 
Chari IT Cre * palace w as taken down by order of 

signs »who commenced the present edifice, from de- 
nletp/i ^ ^i lr Christopher Wren. It was enlarged and com- 
is ami! le ^ n George II. By William and Mary it 
ppropriated for seamen disabled by wounds, age, or in- 
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infirmities. It consists of four grand edifices, forming an 
entire and beautiful plan. They are respectively designated 
King Charles’s, Queen Anne’s, King William’s, and Queen 
Marv’s Wards. The entrance to the chapel in Queen 
Mary’s Ward is through a vestibule, in which are niches con¬ 
taining statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Meekness The 
chapel will accommodate 1300 persons. Over the altar is a 
painting, by West, of the escape of St. Paul from shipwreck. 
The Painted Hall, equal in size with the chapel, contains a 
large collection of paintings, some of them of recent date, 
representing sea engagements, with portraits of naval officers. 
An emblematical representation of the death of Nelson, m 
high relief, enriches a pediment of an inner quadrangle of this 
building. In the hall is the funeral car in which the remains 
of Nelson were conveyed to St. Paul’s. The establishment 
consists of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 8 lieutenants, a 
number of officers, about 2730 pensioners, 170 nurses, anil 
32,100 out-pensioners. The in-pensioners are provided witn 
diet and clothing, and, according to their rank, receive honi 
l.v. to 2s 6d. a week as pocket-money. The out-pensioners 
receive from j£4. 11s. 3 d. to £2 7. 7 s '. 6d. each, annuall), ac 
cording to their service, wounds, &c. The Hospital gate 
open at sunrise; the Chapel and the Hall not till ten, an { 
close at sunset. The pensioners dine at one, in public. Ad¬ 
mission to the Painted Hall, 3c/.; to the Chapel, 
pensioner show the chief ward, or dormitory, he will esq* 
(vj. Steam-boats every half-hour from Hungerford 1 ier 
London Bridge : usual fare, 6d. Trains, on the ra^ad, on w 
south side of London Bridge ; fares, 4c/., 6d., and 8 d. umu 
buses, from Charing Cross and Gracechurch Street, Ja. an 
Flamsteed House, or the Royal Ubsei vatu/y, on Green" 
Hill, is accessible only by special introduction; but the si 
ought to be visited, as affording one of the most s P^ en |, g 
views in the world. The Observatory contains some ot ^ 
largest and most accurate astronomical instruments; an 
grand camera obscura, long since noticed by Addison 
Near the entrance to Greenwich Park, is the Naval AW ^ 
or School, founded for the maintenance and education oi 
hoys and girls, children of seamen of the royal navy- 

In the river, between Greenwich and Deptford, h es ^ 
Dreadnought, an old first-rate man of war, now used as 
hospital ship, for sailors of all nations. 
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When at Greenwich we ought, should time permit, to make 
an excursion to the Woolwich Arsenal of artillery, &c. 

The Commercial Docks are on the south side of the river, 
between the Thames and the Grand Surrey Docks. They 
consist of five spacious and commodious docks, opposite to 
the entrance to the basin of the Regent’s Canal on the north, 
and to the East Country Dock on the south. 

The East India Docks , originally meant for ships employed 
by the East India Company, but now free to vessels from all 
parts, are at Blackwall, about four miles from the Royal 
Exchange. They consist of an import dock, 1,410 feet in 
ength, and 560 in breadth; and an export dock, 780 feet in 
length, and 520 feet in breadth, both being about 30 feet in 
depth. We may return by the East India Dock Road , of 
which the Commercial Road forms a continuation, and con- 
I ducts us to Whitechapel Church, at the eastern end of White- 
I Street, and at the south side of the beginning: of 

I he Whitechapel or Mile End Road, leading on to Stepney. 

I in this neighbourhood is Victoria Park , of about 290 
■ acres, with plantations, ornamental water, &c. 

I n t* 5 mi }r' or J e ? s > ? ast ward of Whitechapel Church, is 
I ae J on . on Hospital , instituted in 1740, and incorporated bv 
I n j barter, in 1758. A little further on the Mile End 
I Koad are the Jews' Hospital and Burial Ground. 

landM Ur w g t0 Whitecha pel Church through the High Street 
Inf we amve at St - Botolph's A Id gate; on the left 

| th * ch S J?, eet called tlle Emories, from a convent of 
IsitP U T^i° f ? t * 1 Clare » called Minoresses, having occupied its 
Icinnl * eads down t0 bovver Hill, nearly opposite the prin- 
Ifrom K 1 "** the St * Katharine’s Docks. Northward 
Ithp A dgate Church, are Houndsditch, Duke's Place , & c . 
lfurth^. eat < S arter of the Jews * At Aldgate Pump , a little 
lleaHin^ 0 ^ r ? ad forks; Leaden hall Street to the right, 
|Street g ^^°nCornhHl and the Royal Exchange; Fenchureh 
Psivelvnp 1eadin g through Lombard Street, exten- 
1 wLf T ed h y ban kers, to the Mansion House. 

rLhIk J r ° m c the Mansion IIouse through Cheapside, on 
the Gui/M S t reet ». the terminus of which is formed by 
business am ^ ity London, where the principal 

r^ongst tlfp Pertammg to tlie cor l )ora tion is transacted. 
Pitt, , in the S reat hall, are one to William 

purke • anotlm ^ acon » with an inscription bv 

I ' an ° ther t0 William Pitt, his son, the distinguished 
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Premier of England, by Bubb, with an inscription by Canning; 
one to Admiral Lord Nelson, by Smith, with an inscription 
by Sheridan; and one to William Beckford, Lord Mayor, 
in 1762 and 1769, by Moore. At the western end of the 
hall are the gigantic figures of Gog and Magog, believed to 
represent an ancient Briton and Saxon. The sittings after 
term, in the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, are 
held in the new r courts near Guildhall. In the different offices 
of the Guildhall are other monuments and pictures. All the 
apartments, curiosities, &c., may be seen by a trifling douceur 
to the officer in attendance. 

From this point we close our day’s excursion by returning 
to St. Paul’s. 


FIFTH DAY. 

Starting once more in an eastwardly direction from St. 
Paul’s, we proceed down Cheapside till we arrive at the 
Mansion House; a little to the north of which is the Bank q/ 
England, a modern stone structure, bounded by Princes 
Street on the west, Lothbury on the north, Bartholomew 
Lane, with the newly erected fire offices, on the east, ana 
Threadneedle Street "and the Loyal Exchange on the south. 
This building was erected at various periods; begun originallv 
by Mr. George Sampson, added to by Sir Robert Taylor, ana 
brought to its present unity of design by the late Sir John 
Soane. The various elevations are of the Corinthian order, 
selected and adapted from the Sybilline Temple at Tivoli, k 
occupies an irregular area of eight acres. Within the square 
are nine open courts, which afford light to the various officer 
there being no windows in the exterior. The apartmen» 
consist of a rotunda, public offices, private rooms, committee 
rooms, a library, an armoury, a printing office, &c. 1 

offices are freely open to the public from nine till five. 

In Bartholomew Lane, opposite the eastern end of tn 
Bank, is a chaste and beautiful newly erected structure, tn 
Alliance Insur ance Office. Beneath the upper portico of tn 1 
building is the passage leading to the Stock Exchange, j 
which the bona fide transfers of public securities are general) 
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transacted. From the interior of this establishment, strangers 
are invariably excluded. Another new building entitled to 
notice, and nearly on the same spot, is the Sun Fire Office. 
The last house in Bartholomew Lane, and the first in Throg¬ 
morton Street, facing the north-eastern corner of the Bank 
of England, is the Auction Mart and Coffee House , a spacious 
and commodious building for the sale of estates and other 
property. In Lothbury, on the north side of the Bank of 
England, is the London and Westminster Bunk , a joint-stock 
company having branch offices in various parts of the town. 

The new Royal Exchange , occupying the site of the old 
one, considerably enlarged, is at the south-east corner of the 
Bank of England. The original establishment was founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
opened in November, 1567- On that occasion it was honoured 
with its distinctive epithet by her Majesty. The building was 
destroyed by the great fire of 1666, and was rebuilt, as is 
generally believed, by Sir Christopher Wren, with the statues 
of the kings, and of Sir Thomas Gresham, as formerly, at an 
expense of nearly .£100,000. It was opened in 1669. The 
latter edifice w r as destined to experience the fate of its pre¬ 
decessor. On the night of the 10th of January, 1838, a 
fire broke out in Lloyd’s Coffee Room, at the north-east 
comer of the building ; and the consequence w as the entire 
destruction of one of the noblest monuments of British wealth 
and mercantile power. 

Of the numerous architectural competitors for designing 
the new structure, Mr. Tite was selected by the city autho¬ 
rities, and approved by government. The foundations having 
been sufficiently far advanced, the first stone was laid with 
great pomp and ceremony by his Royal Highness, Prince 
Albert, on the 17th of January, 1842. The ceremony took 
place within a circular pavilion of great extent, and tastefully 
decorated in the interior. The Bishops of London and 
Llandaff, the Duke of Wellington, nearly all her Majesty’s 
ministers, and the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, 
^ere present. Several coins, medals, &c., having been 
deposited in a cavity of the basement stone, Mr. Tite the 
architect read a Latin inscription with an English translation 
engraved on a zinc plate, which he handed to Prince Albert, 
by whom it also was deposited in the stone. The Prince 
having spread some mortar with a silver gilt trowel, on the 
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surface of the under stone, the upper stone was lowered, 
when it was struck by His Royal Highness with an oaken 
mallet, formed from one of the beams of the old Exchange. 
His Royal Highness afterwards partook of a banquet at the 
Mansion House. The ceremony of opening the new edifice 
took place on the 28th of October, 1844. Her Majesty, 
having been received by the civic authorities in front of the 
western portico, was conducted round the building. In the 
Commercial Reading Room, up stairs, a throne having been 
erected, the Queen took her seat. The Recorder then de¬ 
livered a suitable address; after which the Lord Mayor 
presented the Chairman of the Gresham Committee, the 
Master of the Mercers’ Company, the Architect, &c. Her 
Majesty, attended by the Lord Mayor, subsequently partook 
of a dejeuner; and on passing through the Merchants’ area, 
on her way to her carriage, the Heralds, by her desire, 
proclaimed the building “ The Royal Exchange.” 

In an open space, westward of the Exchange, is a bronze 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington, cast by Chantrey 
from the metal of guns taken from the enemy. Exclusively 
of the metal, valued at M 1,500, the cost was J?9.000. The 
inauguration took place on the 18th of June, 1844, the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

Leadenhall Street, with its great market for provisions, 
leather, hydes, &c., is a continuation of Cornhill, eastward. 
On the south side, beyond the market, is the East lndw 
House , built in 1726, and enlarged in 1799. In the library 
is Tippoo Saib’s copy of the Koran, and many other oriental 
curiosities. Excepting in September, it may be viewed on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 10 till 3, by tickets signed by 
any East India Director; on Saturdays free. . 

In St. Mary Axe—further to the east, on the north side o 
Leadenhall Street—is the great Jews’ Synagogue , in whicn 
service is performed every Friday, an hour before sun-set. 

Returning westward, and entering Bishopsgate Street on 
the right, the London Tavern is on the left. Nearly oppo* 
site are the London offices of the Wesleyan Methods s * 
Further on is Crosby Square , the site of Crosby Place , bui 
by Sir John Crosby, in 1466. 

Leaving Spitalfields, &c., on the right, and Moorfields o 
the left, we reach Finsbury Circus, in which is the 
Institution , a literary society, founded in 1805. H 1 
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an extensive library, reading rooms, a theatre for lectures, &c. 
Near the western side of the Circus is a large and elegant 
Roman Catholic Chapel. 

On the western side of Norton Falgate, the northern con¬ 
tinuation of Bishopsgate Street, is the Royal City of London 
Theatre , a minor establishment, the season and prices of 
admission to which are uncertain. On the left, running nearly 
westward, is Old Street Road, which intersects the City Road; 
at the corner of which, is the City of London Lying-in Hospital. 

On the north side of Old Street, is St. Jjuke’s Hospital for 
lunatics. The present building was erected at an expense of 
about iM0,000. It is under the management of a committee 
of Governors, and is regarded as a model for asylums of this 
class. Its annual income is about ^£9,000; and the number 
of its patients is limited to 300. 

On the entrance of Old Street into Goswell Street Road, 
we turn to the left and pass through Aldersgate Street; in 
Whitecross Street, a little to the eastward of which, is the 
Debtors’ Prison , for the City of London and County of 
Middlesex. We again close our day’s excursion at St. Paul’s. 


SIXTH DAY. 

To save time and labour, let us take an omnibus at the top 
of Ludgate Street, to the Regent Circus , at the east end of Pic¬ 
cadilly. Regent Street, through the Quadrant, runs northward 
to Oxford Street. We shall proceed westward through Picca¬ 
dilly. On the south side is the church of St. James’s , West¬ 
minster. On the north is a range of chambers, named the 
Albany. This was formerly York House. The mansion in 
the centre w r as designed by Sir W. Chambers for the late 
Lord Melbourne, who exchanged it with the Duke of \ork, 
for Melbourne House at Whitehall. Further westward is 
Burlington House , enclosed from the street by a lofty brick 
wall, with three entrances to a spacious court-yard. The 
front is of Portland stone, designed by the great Earl of Bur¬ 
lington, an amateur architect. By the side of this mansion 
is the Burlington Arcade , lighted by sky-lights, and consist- 
ln g of a double row of tasteful shops, with little dormitories 
over them, leading from Piccadilly to Cork Street. 
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Opposite the southern end of the Arcade is the Egyptian 
Hail , so called from its style of architecture. It is now em¬ 
ployed for exhibitions, show-rooms, warehouses, &c. 

Just beyond the Arcade, on the right, is Old Bond Street; 
then Albemarle Street, on the eastern side of which we find 
the Royal Institution , established in 1800. It has an extensive 
library, reading rooms, laboratories, an excellent theatre for 
lectures, apartments for philosophical experiments, &c. Tickets 
for the lectures, &c., may be obtained from the members. 
Opposite the southern end of Albemarle Street, is St. James’s 
Street, leading to the Palace. 

Further on is Berkeley Street, leading northward into 
Berkeley Square, in which is the princely mansion of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lansdowne House. It has a gallery 
of antique statues, busts, &c., 100 feet in length. 

Just beyond Berkeley Street, is Devonshire House , reaching 
to Stretton Street, and its gardens extending northward to 
those of Lansdowne House. Here, also, is a fine collection of 
pictures, but they can be seen only by special permission. 

At the south-east corner of Dover Street is Mr. Hope’s 
new and splendid mansion. 

On the south side of Piccadilly lies the Green Park, ex¬ 
tending from the west side of the Stable Yard, St. James s 
Palace, to Hyde Park Corner. 

At Hyde Park Corner, we pass down Grosvenor Place to 
the commencement of the King’s Road, leading to Chelsea- 
A little to the north-west is Belgrave Square. 

Not far from Sloane Square , is the Duke of York 9 s School, for 
the instruction and education of children of the soldiers of the 
regular army. About 1000 boys and girls are here brought 
up, and are taught several trades. The boys have an excellent 
military band. Open from ten till four. 

A little further to the south, is the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
for sick and superanuated soldiers. Charles II., through the 
suggestions of Sir Stephen Fox, the ancestor of Lord Holland, 
was induced to erect the structure, at the cost of £20,000, 
with an endowment of <£5,000 a year. Some writers, however, 
give the credit of the suggestion to Eleanor Gwynne, one 0 
the king’s mistresses, and a popular actress of the day. l fte 
building was raised under the superintendence of Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren. It forms three sides of a quadrangle towards 
the river, and the area formed between the wings and t ie 
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bank of the river is laid out in walks and grass-plots, for a 
promenade. The centre of the building is embellished with 
a tetrastyle portico of the Roman Doric order, surmounted by 
a handsome clock-turret. Under the portico are the princi- 
I pal entrances. On one side is the chapel, the furniture and 
plate of which were presented by James II., and the organ by 
Major Ingram; on the other side is the hall, where all the 
pensioners dine. In this hall is an equestrian portrait of 
Charles II. and other portraits, and a fine allegorical painting 
of the Triumphs of the Duke of Wellington, by James Ward, 
R.A. The altar-piece of the chapel is ornamented by a picture 
of the Ascension, by Sebastian Ricci, and both the chapel 
and hall are paved with black and white marble. The entire 
length of the building is 790 feet. In the centre of the 
quadrangle next the river is a statue of Charles II., in Roman 
I Imperial armour; and over the colonnade is a Latin inscrip- 
Ition, intimating that the establishment was commenced by 
ICharles II., continued by James II., and finished by William 
land Mary, in 1690. The college accommodates about 400 
Ipensioners, who are provided with clothes, diet, washing, 
I edging, and firing. The out-pensioners receive each a yearly 
|alowanceof 12s. 6d. The deficiency, if any, is supplied 
J lj ar liament. Sir Hans Sloane bequeathed his botanical 
garden in this parish to the Company of Apothecaries, who 
ejected a marble^statue of their benefactor in the centre. 

e old church, by the river side, contains several curious 
■monuments. Near Chelsea Hospital are Cremome Gardens , 
IA^auxli 1 H Gr ^ aCe enterta inment, somewhat resembling 

| t i ^ *°r distance higher up the river are successively the 
|l r . ee « )n dg e s of Battersea, Fulham, and Hammersmith, the 
r f sl ot whlch is a beautiful suspension bridge, erected in 1827, 

■*t an expense of ,£80,000. 

liron rOS v n | Vaiixhall Bridge , a very neat structure of cast- 
Ithp Vr* 1 las a P enn y tQ ii f° r foot passengers, a little to 
IconpA « re ce i e b rate d Vauxhall Gardens , for evening 
■conceits, fireworks, balloon ascents, &c. 

loassin^ 11 !^ however, on the London side of the Thames, and 
the J^J^ank, i n the angle formed by the river and 

establish* Jr rit ^ e R° a <l, stands the Penitentiary , a large 
ment for the reformation and employment of persons 
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convicted of minor offences, such as were formerly punished 
by transportation. It is indebted for its origin to Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, and was built at an expense of between .£40,000 
and £50,000. It has a chapel, an infirmary, and other con¬ 
veniences. It is under the superintendence of a committee 
appointed by the Sovereign in council, without whose au¬ 
thority no visitor is permitted to enter. The discipline is that 
of solitude, labour, and religious instruction. 

Proceeding in a direct line by the side of the river, we pass 
through Westminster on to Charing Cross, where we may 
either step into an omnibus or w r alk back to St. Paul’s. 


SEVENTH DAY. 

Again westward, we pause not till we reach New Palace 
Yard , behind the southern side of Bridge Street, leading to 
Westminster Bridge. This extends to Westminster b&, 
situated between Westminster Abbey and the Thames, it 
the grand seat of law. Built in the old Gothic style, as a 
Banqueting Room to the ancient palace of Westminster, it is 
still used for Coronation festivals, and for trials by lmpeacn- 
ment. It was built by William Rufus, in 1098, and re¬ 
paired and enlarged by Richard II., who entertained 1 > 
persons within its walls, at a Christmas festival. This is t 
largest room in Europe, excepting the theatre at Uxio > 
unsupported by columns. It is 380 feet long, 72 broad, * 
from 90 to 100 high. Parliaments have frequently been 
here ; and in it was held the ancient court of justice m wn 
the king was accustomed to preside in person. It 
that Charles I. received sentence of death. On the w 
side of the hall are the Courts of Justice, arranged in 
present form by the late Sir John Soane. The hrst oi 
right hand, in the corner, is the Court of King s Bene » 
its Bail Court; the next is the Court of Common rleas, 
third is the Court of Exchequer ; and the fourth is the o 
of Chancery. Here are also the courts of the Vice-Cnanc " 
for the assistance of the Lord Chancellor in his J 11 
duties. These courts are all open to the public. ^ 

Facing the west front of Palace Yard, and just wi 
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iron railing that surrounds St. Margaret’s Churchyard, is a 
statue of the Right Hon. George Canning. St. Margaret’s 
Church is situated at a short distance from the north door of 
Westminster Abbey. 

On the night of the 16th of October, 1834, the two 
Houses of Parliament were almost entirely destroyed bv fire. 
It was in consequence soon afterwards determined that they 
should be re-edified, upon a scale of extent, convenience, and 
magnificence, worthy of the first nation in the world. Mr. 
arry s design, with certain modifications, was determined 
>n, and, under that gentleman’s superintendence, the noble 
pile is rapidly advancing towards its completion. The Houses 
> arliament, the Courts of Law, and Westminster Hall, 

n, c ° ns titute one comprehensive whole. St. Stephen’s 
^Pe*, the Crypt, and the Cloisters, will be restored, 
j-xclusively of the space occupied by Westminster Hall and 
e Law Courts, the design covers a space of about six acres, 
e eastern or river front is 870 feet in length, running 
nearly at right angles with Westminster Bridge. The south 
. ex £ ei i din g westward to the eastern flank of Westminster 
a , is 340 feet in length. The western front is 410 feet in 
’ / ooJ'p 6 ® a ^> w *th * ts adjuncts, occupies a further 
ength of 830 feet. The north end of the Law Courts and 
estmmster Hall, with a portion of the new building at 
»vh;k’ ) / nm< i I1S and era bracing the Commons’ entrance, 

• lts H ^OO feet. Three towers impart both 

g 1 y and beauty to the structure: the Royal or Victoria 
icer, at the south-west angle, 75 feet square, and rising 
m ^ en ^ ra ^ Tower , 60 feet in diameter and 300 

iter R 1 Vl G1 ^n’ and ^ 00 ^ r ^ ower > abutting on Westrain- 

helfn n ^ C ’ ™ ^ eet S( l uare J and, with a richly ornamented 
of ? T re ’ attainin g the height of 320 feet.—The House 
<iavs° r l seen on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 

&*** tlC ^ ord Chancellor hears appeals; and on 
10m ^ even till five, by an order from the Lord 
ntrorW- am ‘ c the House is not sitting the personal 

n eitbpi. T 0t a mem her is necessary. To hear the debates 
raem her’s order must be obtained. 

>)’ Quenn southward of the Abbey, was founded 

who arp i, 5^’ ^ or t ^ ie class i c al education of 40 boys, 
ioasof t h o aUed u r ln8 ’ s or Quee,l ’ s scholars - Many of the 
;hus it hn*, noblllt y aud gentry are also educated here, and 
n the kin ^ eU rendere d une of the most celebrated schools 
guom. A certain number of the roval scholars 
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are sent, when qualified, to Christ Church, Oxford, and to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The school is under the manage¬ 
ment of the Dean of Westminster. 

The Westminster Guildhall , or Court House, is on the 
south side of the precinct called the Sanctuary, near the 
Abbey. It is of an octagonal form, with a Doric portico. 

Westminster Abbey , or the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, is situated a little to the westward of West¬ 
minster Hall. Its origin is involved in obscurity and fabulous 
legend. It is supposed to have been founded by Sebert, 
King of the East Saxons, who died in 616. The church and 
its monastery were repaired and enlarged by Offa, King ot 
Mercia; but, having been destroyed by the Danes, they were 
rebuilt by King Edgar, and supported by large endowments. 
Again ravaged by the Danes, they were rebuilt by Edward 
the Confessor, in a magnificent style and in the form ot a 
cross. By William the Conqueror, who was solemnly crowned 
therein, the church was further embellished and enriched. 
The next prince who improved this national building, was 
Henry III., whose additions and repairs were completed by 
his successor in 1285, the date of the building as it now 
stands. About 1502, Henry VII. began the splendid chape 
that bears his name, and which he designed as a burial piac 
for himself and his posterity. The western towers were bui 
by Sir Christopher Wren; and many subsequent repairs an 
embellishments have been executed by successive monar ^ 
The form of the abbey is that of a long cross; its greate 
length is 489 feet; the breadth of the west front, bo te > 
the length of the cross aisle, 189 feet; and the height o 

roof, 92 feet. , w the 

The usual entrance for visitors is by the side of Henry 
Seventh’s chapel, in Poets’ Corner , opposite the House 
Parliament. Never could place be named with more p 
priety than this; for here are to be found the 
Spenser, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Milton, t 
Butler, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, &c. Here, also, as ^ 
the spot were dedicated to genius of the highest or< » ^ 
the tombs of Handel and Garrick. Amongst the 
markable monuments may be mentioned those of the ^ ^ 
of Argyle, Captain James Cornwall, Dr. Watts, & c * p r , 
west end of the abbey, are those of Sir Godfrey Knelie , ^ 
Mead, Sir Charles Wager, the Earl of Chatham, &c * t 
the north side of the entrance into the choir, is a mon 
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I to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, and at a short distance 
I is that of Earl Stanhope. Edward the Confessor’s Chapel 
■stands immediately behind the altar of the church, upon an 
lelevatecl floor, to which there is a flight of steps on the 
I northern side. The shrine of the Confessor, standing in the 
I centre, and within it the ashes of Edward, was erected by 
I Henry III. In the same chapel is also the splendid tomb of 
iHenrv III.; with the tombs of Edward I. and his Queen 
■Eleanor; and in it are kept the chairs in which the kings and 
■queens of England are crowned. The chapel of Henry V. is 
Ion the same floor with that of the Confessor, from which it is 
■separated by a stone screen with an iron gate. Within is the 
Itomb of Henry V., on which lies the headless effigy of that 
■prince; the head, which was of beaten silver, with the sceptre 
land ball, having been long since stolen. 

From the south side of the abbey are two entrances into 
ae cloisters, which are entire. From the east end of the 
cloisters is the entrance into the Chapter House, through an 
prehway. Amongst the curious records deposited here, is the 
joriginal Domesday Book , still as legible as when first written. 

Against the south-west part of the west front of the abbey, 
s the north front of the Jerusalem Chamber, in which Henry 
Ilv. breathed his last. 

North from the abbey stood the Sanctuary , the place of 
piuge allowed in old times to criminals of certain classes; 
pd on the south was the Almonry, where the alms of the 
f 3 ot were distributed. On this spot the first printing press 
per used in England was set up. 

1 he abbey is open throughout the day from nine till dusk; 
P U i J )u ^ c . are not shown the tombs, &c., between 
Inti r even * n f° ren() °n, and between three and four 
I ie afternoon; these being the times of divine service. 
T nn £ these, however, the entrance at Poets’ Corner is 
L^ n -' the winter the abbey closes at four o’clock. Ad- 
^^t^ Corner, at all hours; to the private 
[ \s S ’ ™’’ eac ^ P erson i and to the rest of the abbey, free. 
L; p w ®, c ^mie n ced our first day’s excursion with a view of 
ihe vip« S p^thedral, we here close that of our last dav bv 
inents:' f '^tminster Abbey, one of the noblest monu- 
Pleasnrp f antlc l uit .y |n the kingdom ; and hence return, at 
' ’ t0 our °riginal starting point, St. Paul’s. 
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LAND AND WATER CONVEYANCES. 


HACKNEY COACHES.- These vehicles, drawn by two horses each, may 
be engaged either according to distance or time : the former is the more 
usual mode. For any distance not exceeding one mile, the fare is Is.; 
and, for every additional half-mile, or fractional part of a mile, 6rf.-For 
any time not exceeding half an hour, the fare is 1«.; and, for every ad¬ 
ditional quarter of an hour, or fractional part thereof, 6rf. 

CABRIOLETS.—These carriages, drawn by one horse each, and accom¬ 
modating two persons, are chargeable at two-thirds of the rates and fares 
of Hackney Coaches. 

SHORT STAGES AND OMNIBUSES.—Within a ten-mile circuit of St. 
Paul’s, about 1,000 Short Stages and Omnibuses ply, each making from 
two to six or eight journeys daily, according to distance. The omnibuses 
generally carry twelve or thirteen passengers inside, and several outside, 
and are in constant progress through the chief lines of streets. For such 
distances as from Paddington to the Bank, or from Mile-End Turnpike to 
Chelsea, the usual fare is 6d. Some, however, run from Paddington to 
the east end of Oxford Street, or from the east end of Oxford Street to the 
Bank, for A d. Others run from Paddington to Hungerford Market, for 4<f. 
And there are many other 4 d. fares. 

RAILWAYS. — Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, York, &c.—from 
Euston Square, New Road. Hours of departure and arrival vary. 

Blackwall — from 6o, Fenchurch Street, every quarter of an hoar, 
from 8, a.m., till a quarter before 9, p.m. Fare, 6d. and Ad. 

Brighton —fromTooley Street, Southwark. Hours vary. 

Croydon— from Tooley Street, Southwark, five minutes after 9» 10» ^ 
12 ; and twenty minutes after 2, 4, 5, 6, and 8. 

Dover— from Tooley Street, Southwark. Hours vary. 

Eastern Counties— from Shoreditch to Brentwood, Colchester, Ips¬ 
wich, Norwich, &c. Hours vary. 

Great Western— from Paddington to Windsor, Bath, Bristol, &c. 
Hours vary. 

Greenwich— from Tooley Street, Southwark, every quarter of an hour, 
from 8, am., till io, p.m., hours of divine service on Sundays excepted. 
Fares : first class, 8 d. ; second class, 6rf.; third class, Ad. 

Northern and Eastern —from Shoreditch to Broxbourn, Hertford, 
Harlow, Spelbrook, &c. Hours vary. 

South Western— from Waterloo Bridge Road to Richmond, Hampton 
Court, Windsor, Southampton, Portsmouth, &c. Hours vary. 

WATERMEN’S WHERRIES. —These may be engaged by either distance 
or time. If by distance , for every half-mile, scullers (one man) 3d .; oars 
(two men) 6 d. If by time, scullers, per half-hour, fid.; oars, Is. 
the day (that is, from 6 o’clock to 6, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, ana 
from 7 to 8, from Michaelmas to Lady-day), scullers, 6s., oars, 12s. F° 
not having a book of their fares, watermen are liable to a penalty of <* 5, 
STEAM-BOATS —Those for 

Gravesend— leave London Bridge, Hungerford Market, and the AdelpW. 
three or four times a day, at the hours advertised. Fares, from 6d. to" • 

Greenwich and Woolwich —leave Hungerford market and the Ad 
phi, and call at London Bridge, every hour, as advertised. Fares, fro®. ■ 
to 8d., according to distance. Boats leave London Bridge for Greenwu- 
every half-hour during the summer. 

Richmond —leave Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, calling at Hung# 
ford, twice a day. Fares, Is. 

Chelsea —leave Old Swan Stairs, London Bridge, every quarter o a 
hour, calling at the bridges and piers. Fare, 2d. On Sundays, 3d 


J. masters, printer, alders gate street. 
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LONDON LIFE IS IT IS. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Who will presume to say, with opposing facts staring him 
m the face from every point the eye can meet, that London 
I is not a gay city—a brave and gallant city—a great, a 
proud, and a glorious city—ay, “take it for all in all,” the 
first city of the world! And such has she been for many an 
r|p* And where is the Briton who will not exclaim, in 
j tile heart-hurst of patriotic exultation, esto perpetua / 

L ^ ven so far back as the days of Tacitus, Londinium 
abounded with merchants, and was the great treasury of 
kn 6 ^ c ^ es the kingdom.” * With what gigantic strides 
n s she advanced since that period, in extent, in population, 
wealth, in all the arts of civilized life, in every intellec¬ 
tual and ennobling pursuit! 

ondon, it i s true, does not occupy the space which, 
corchng to fabulous writers, ancient Babylon occupied— 
P ,^ lon ’ with her 60 miles in circuit, her walls of 350 
her an( ^ 87 ki thickness; her 250 towers, and 

3ev 1 brazen gates; but her population is immensely 
i most numerous population that was ever as- 
tectnmi 0 I? 011, Even in extent, though not in archi- 
1 splendour, London surpasses the ancient Thebes, 

D IB New Library op Useful 
WMetrovolU initi - n London > or > How t( > view the 

( ho * Exhibit- 1 a H lts National Establishments , Public Build- 
1 historical rmT'k %n Seven &ays • to which is prefixed , a 

Earliest PerL^V pt i VC AcC0unt ofthc ° rcat Cit l/>from the 
-renod to the Present Time. ,> 
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•which was only from 23 to 27 miles in circumference, 
whilst to encircle her would require a belt of more than 
30 miles in length. And Nineveh, the capital of the 
Assyrian empire, 19 miles in length, 11 in breadth, and 
from 48 to 60 in circumference, is recorded to have con¬ 
tained a population of not more than 600,000, whilst the 
population of London amounts to from two millions to two 
millions and a quarter ! ,. 

In ancient times, the “city of London, restrictedly 
speaking, stood within a circumference of two miles: using 
the word “ London” in its enlarged sense, embracing the 
city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, and the 
suburbs in Essex, Surrey, Kent, and Middlesex, it has a 
length of from ten to twelve miles, a breadth of from five 
to seven miles, and a circumference of more than thirty 
miles ; and within its area it has been estimated that there 
are from 12,000 to 13,000 streets, lanes, courts, alleys, &c.- 
from 200,000 to 250,000 houses and public edifices—ami, 
as we have stated, from 2,000,000 to 2,250,000 inhabitants. 
Yet, by means of omnibuses, cabs, &c., the whole space may 
be traversed two or three times a day, at a comparatively 


tSS.IW A. Hi..' AM,."*- 

from what it was ! But, have we aught to regret m t 
change ? We believe not. Great respect do we entertain 
for many of the sports, pastimes, and customs of our stur 
ancestors, men of u thews and sinews yet we canno P 
thinking, that some of the said “sports, pastimes, ana ■ 
toms,” would have been “more honoured in the d 
than the observance.” Thank Heaven, we have done w 
let us hope for ever—such elegant and refined accomp 
mentsas prize-fighting, bull and hear baiting, cock- g° 
whipping the cock, threshing the hen, &c.f Yet v»e ^ 
plead guilty to the charge of having parted r 
“ thews and sinews”—of having lost one iota ot our . 
manly, and heroic spirit. Let the history of the a 

* In round numbers, the respective populations of th® 
of France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have been ^ 
mated-.-Paris, 800,000; Vienna, 350,000 ; St. Pete^ 
450,000 ; Berlin, 250,000. 

f Vide “ Sports , Pastimes,and Customs of,Lonao » ^of 
and Modem, with Illustrative Anecdotes, &c.” No. 

The New Library op Useful Knowledge. 
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years speak for us—we need not go farther back. Let the 
, mountains, and plains, and valleys- of the Peninsula speak 
for us, where British blood flowed in torrents—where Bri¬ 
tish valour triumphed over a world in arms, and conquered 
a peace as durable as it was glorious! Let the burning 
shores of India bear another garland to our brows I Eng- 
| land! 

“ Land of the noble and the free ! 

Land of undying liberty ! 

The nations tremble as they gaze, 

And envy a9 they shout thy praise ! 7 7 

Though we have relinquished prize-fighting, and bull¬ 
baiting, and all their ruffianly horrors, we are still men— 

‘ liege men and trueand, in these “ piping times of peace” 
for us, whilst revolutionised Europe, writhing amidst blood 
and slaughter, is in arms, we can, with active limbs and 
buoyant spirits, enjoy our Greenwich Fair and its sports— 
our tilts and tournaments — our cricket and trap-ball — 
our horse-racing, hunting, shooting, and fishing—our quoits 
and our quintain—our skating and our foot-ball, and a 
of old ° ther diversions ““ in ali the freshness of the days 

I *5? i° Ur more amusements—amusements connected 

I + f ra i ure ’ drama, and music; with science, and 
I whi l - e as we ^ as t ^ le use f u l arts—amusements in 
I Vipi C ,? Ur Wlves and daughters, our sisters, and all our best 
I mtp Ve /i° n v S °** ^ e . filler sex, can delightedly partici- 
I Wbflf 1 \ % participating, invest them with a thousand 
In £ f c V ar . ms —we have (in our opinion) attained 
|L ‘ s f?P en 1 0rit y °ver our forefathers. This, too, has 
I "iniiQ e .® ved without the aid of any moral or reli- 
Ifid hpnl* CG ’ i^ n contrary, the generous and grate- » 
lhavp oi ma y_ ll J xun ate in the consciousness that, as we 
I arts WP T Ced * n 0ur ^ ve literature and the fine 
I occasional advanced in morals; and—notwithstanding 
I lower nJ nStanCeS P rofli g ac y and crime amongst the 
I extensive a * s °P nder i purer tone of religion has been 
I will ever b a ^ uired * And, in similar circumstances, such 
land even Jr* Ca ? e * Civilization, and mental and moral, 

I i^-hand. mu 10 l J s lm provement, must march onward hand- 
| spirit of thp an / t0 philanthropic and enlightened 
I a H can^ a ^ e Phrase m the use of which we abjure 
h mprovement is not restricted to the higher'and 
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middle ranks of society, but is extending to the very lowest 
grades. The most ignorant are imbibing “useful know¬ 
ledge;” the bad are becoming better ; and we are convinced 
that the hearts of the people—of the people, as contra¬ 
distinguished from the mob—are in their right places. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 

Before we enter upon details, let us take a momentary 
glance at the multitudinous attractions, wonders, amuse¬ 
ments, and general agremens of our vast metropolis—a me¬ 
tropolis which, with reference to its extent, still more with 
reference to its population, its commerce, and its wealth, 
surpasses the chief cities of the ancient world. 

To say nothing of the historical or antiquarian interest of 
London—of its “ towers of Julius,” dark with many a 
hideous crime—its venerable abbey, within whose sacred 
walls repose the ashes of our illustrious dead, our poets, 
kings, and heroes—its noble cathedral, second in classic art 
and beauty only to St. Peter’s in “ the eternal city”— on 
which it is not here proposed to dilate—London contains 
nearly, if not quite, a score of Theatres , at all prices of 
admission, and with every variety of dramatic performance, 
open nightly during the greater part of the year -—Public 
Exhibitions and Institutions devoted to literature, science, 
sculpture, pictorial and mechanic art, &c., about five-anu- 
twenty;— Private Picture Galleries (to be seen free of cost, 
on application to the proprietors), containing inestimably 
valuable collections of paintings and sculpture, by the first 
artists of the world, ancient and modern, also about five* 
and-twenty ;— Mansions of the Aristocracy , vieing in new¬ 
ness and in splendour with the palaces of royalty R seA1 ’ 
about a dozen; most of them also to be seen gratuitously on 
application to the owners ;— Club Houses , for the daily ac¬ 
commodation. of their occupants, respectively of a p°| ltica ’ 
naval, military, literary, scientific, commercial, convivial? o 
general character, upwards of thirty;— Inns , Taverns , Hotes, 
Coffee-Houses , Dining Rooms , Divans , Supping Roorns, 
Board-and-Lodging Houses , &c., many hundreds, vm 
accommodations in every style, and at all prices, suitat^ 
alike to the purse of the prince and that of the beggar rf 
Public Gardens in the vicinity, such as Vauxhall, t 
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Surrey Zoological Gardens, Cremorne Gardens, &c., where 
balloon ascents, fireworks, gymnastic exercises, and sports of 
all sorts are constantly going forward throughout the spring 
and summer;—also the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park;— Tea Gardens , in all the outskirts of the town, where 
tea, coffee, and other refreshments of every description may 
be obtained on moderate terms, from five-and-twentv to 
thirty or more in number;— Public Promenades , such as 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, St. James’s Park, and 
the Regent’s Park, in which may be seen in favourable 
weather, throughout the year, a display of rank, beauty, 
and fashion, equestrian and pedestrian, unequalled in the 
world; also Victoria Park, eastward of Whitechapel, and 
Battersea Park, opposite Chelsea, but not yet complete;— 

I Horticultural Fites and Flower Shows in abundance, at 
Chiswick, in the Regent’s Park, &c., equally rich in their 
I display of female beauty, grace, and fashion -—Baths of 
, every description, about thirty, exclusively of those on the 
I ^\ s y stem f° r the poor, and for general accommodation;— 
j '^hionable Balls, Masquerades, and Concerts , such as are 
Rooms, St. James’s; Her Majesty’s Con- 
cert Rooms, Hanover Square; the Philharmonic Society, 
p zociete Armonica, the Royal Academy of Music, the 
p 0n J ert Rooms of Her Majesty’s and the Princess’s Theatres; 

I +K XG e r • c ^ e % * or sacred music; the Cecilian Society; 

tne Society 0 f British Musicians; Hullah’s Concert Rooms, 

1 tin! • reeb Long Acre; and hosts of others, given from 
e to time for the benefit of parties interested ;— Bazaars, 
ysmos, Arcades, Madame Tussaud’s JVax Work, Tableaux 
toerable * C '* ^ es ^ es m i sce Haneous sights and shows innu- 

| f 0( ^ Ut requirements of nature must be provided for, in 
u lodging, before the mind can expatiate in the 

1 a ise of sweets” by which it may be encompassed. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF LONDON, 

j f 4lnes °f Streets, Routes of Omnibuses , fyc. fyc. 

I totheM^ desirable that a stranger, on his first visit 
the termi 0 ^°r sboi ll ( l have some friend to meet him at 
the inn wi? 8 °V .^ e rabwa y By which he may arrive, or at 
ere his stage-coach may put up. If his friend 
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can either receive him at his own residence, or secure an 
eligible lodging for his accommodation, it will be an addi¬ 
tional advantage. Should neither of these opportunities 
offer, he will do well to remain for a day or two at the inn 
to which his coach may bring him, or at a coffee-house, 
tavern, or hotel, in the immediate neighbourhood ol the 
railway terminus, until he can locate himself to his satisfac¬ 
tion, as fancy or convenience may indicate. But he must 
consult his pecuniary means, as all such establishments are 
more or less expensive. His landlord will most likely he 
able to give him any information he may require. 

The visitor’s first object must be to make himsell ac¬ 
quainted with the topography of London, its lines of s^e^ 
its routes of omnibuses, &c. The task is far less difficult 
than, by a glance at the map, he may at first imagine, me 
metropolis, with its surrounding suburbs and villages, is 
elliptical in form, extending east and west—that is, Irom 
Bow to Hammersmith—about 11 miles; and from nort i 0 
south-from Holloway chapel to Stockwell, in Surrey- 
about 8 miles. Its chief lines of streets run east and wes i 
nearly parallel with the Thames; and from north to mum, 
crossing that river hy numerous bridges. Thus, with tn 
recollection of certain land-marks, as they may be termed, 
such as Mile End Turnpike—Whitechapel Market—the: JM* 
India House—London Bridge—the Royal Exchange, BaM 
of England, and the Mansion House—St. Paul’s Cathedral^ 
Blackfriars’ Bridge — Temple Bar — Waterloo Bridge-" 
Charing Cross —the National Gallery and the Nelso 
Column—the Admiralty and the Ilorseguards—the Treasury 
—Westminster Bridge, Hall, and Abbey—the new R° l . 
of Parliament—St. James’s Park—Buckingham and o 
James’s Palaces-Hyde Park Corner, &«.—the strange 
need not be long in doubt regarding his route or ° 
nation. * 

On the south side of the Thames, a long line o , 
extends, bv the side of the river, westward Irom Hep ’ 
through llotherhithe, Bermondsey, and Horsleydown, uu 
Westminster, Lambeth, and Vauxhall. From the P[ in 
bridges, roads converge towards the obelisk, in St. Heo g 
fields; and thence they radiate, as from a centre, in 
direction. , ut b, 

All the main thoroughfares, east, west, north, anu 
are thronged with omnibuses, from 8 o’clock in the ino 
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till 11 or 12 o’clock at night. Few of these economical and 
useful conveyances charge more than 6d. for the entire 
journey, amounting, in some instances, to seven or eight 
miles—as, from Mile End in the east, to Notting-hill or 
Shepherd’s Bush in the west; most of them divide their 
journeys into two threepenny stages; and some of them— 
as from Mile End to Shepherd’s Bush—into three or four. 
This cheaply accommodates the public, and well remunerates 
the proprietors. 

The London starting points and stopping stations for the 
omnibuses are various according to their routes and destina¬ 
tions: Mile End Turnpike—Leadenhall, Bishopsgate, and 
Gracechurch Streets—the Royal Exchange, the Bank, the 
Mansion House, and the Post Office, in St. Martin’s Le 
Grand—St. Paul's Churchyard—Fleet Street—Waterloo 
Bridge—Hungerford Market—Charing Cross—Coventry 
Street, and the east end of Piccadilly—the White Horse 
Cellar, in Piccadilly—Skinner Street—Holborn—Oxford 
Street, at the corner of Tottenham Court Road—the Regent’s 
Circus, the Green Man, and the Green Man and Still, in 
Oxford Street, &c. 

The principal omnibuses which start from Mile End 
Turnpike, one every five or ten minutes, are usually known 
as the Bays water Omnibuses. They take their line through 
Whitechapel, Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, the Poultry, 
Cheapside, the south side of St. Paul’s, Ludgate Hill, the 
Strand, by Charing Cross, and up Regent Street, through 
Oxford Street, by Tyburn Turnpike, Bayswater, Kensing¬ 
ton Gravel Pits, and on to Notting-hill, and some of them to 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

From Leadenhall Street, omnibuses proceed eastward to 
Stepney, Bow , Stratford , &c. ; from Bishopsgate Street, to 
Hackney, Homerton , Clapton , Dalston , Shacklewell , &c.; 
from Gracechurch Street, to Camberwell, Deptford , Green¬ 
ock, Blackheatli , and various other places in Surrey and 
Rent. Some of the Greenwich and Deptford Omnibuses 
start from the Ship Tavern, Charing Cross. 

Some of the Islington Omnibuses start from the Royal 
Exchange, some from St. Martin’s le Grand, some from the 
Regent’s Circus, Oxford Street. Some of the Hackney and 

tapton Omnibuses also start from the Regent’s Circus, 
Oxiord Street. 

Two lines of Paddington Omnibuses , which are exceed- 
n gly numerous, start from the Bank. The City line proceeds 
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through Cheapside, Newgate Street, Skinner Street, up 
Holborn, along Oxford Street, to Tyburn Turnpike, where 
it turns sharp off to the right, along the Edgware Road, to 
Paddington, Maida Hill, &c. The other, or Finsbury line, 
proceeds through Moorgate Street, by the side of Finsbury 
Square, along the City Road, passing the Angel, at Isling¬ 
ton, through Pentonville, by King’s Cross (formerly called 
Battle Bridge), up the New Road, intersecting Tottenham 
Court Road, passing the Regent’s Park on the right, entering 
the Edgware Road opposite Cambridge Terrace, and turning 
to the right for Paddington. Some of these omnibuses go 
to and from the terminus of the Great Western Railway; 
others over that railway bridge to the Royal Oak, in V est- 
bourne Grove. 

Most of the Kensington , Hammersmith, Richmond , Kew, 
Teddington, Twickenham , and Brentford Omnibuses start 
from the north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, taking their 
route down Ludgate Hill, up Fleet Street, through the 
Strand, by Charing Cross, up Regent Street, to the Regent s 
Circus, Piccadilly, through Piccadilly, stopping at the White 
Horse Cellar, through Hyde Park Corner, Kmghtsbridge, 
Hammersmith, and along the great western road to their 
points of destination. » 

From the Kings and Keys, in Fleet Street, start most ot 
the omnibuses for Camberwell , Peckliam, Dulwich , & c * 
From the Saracen’s Head, Skinner Street (formerly Snow 
Hill), proceed most of the omnibuses that run in the direc¬ 
tion of Edmonton, Enfield, Southgate, &c. From t Q 
George Inn, Holborn, and also from the Regent’s Circus, 
Piccadilly, proceed omnibuses for the conveyance of passen¬ 
gers and luggage for the London termini of the dinerent 
railway stations. n 

Hungerford Market, a little to the east of Charing bross, 
is the starting point for two lines of 3 d. omnibuses : one, 0 
Paddington, through Regent Street, and Oxford Stree» 
and the Edgware Road; the other, to Camden Town, up 
Martin’s Lane, to the bottom of Oxford Street, and throu 0 
Tottenham Court Road. . 

Some of the omnibuses for Kenningion, Clapham, W *; ' 
ton, Camberwell, & c. start from the Green Man and b t 
near the Regent’s Circus, Oxford Street; others, from Crac 
church Street. . 

Islington Omnibuses start from Barnsbury Park, Islingw^ 
pass the Angel at the intersection of the roads, go down 
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Goswell Street Road, through Aldersgate Street, and St. 
Martin’s le Grand, pass the Post Office, turn to the right 
through Newgate Street, down the Old Bailey into Lud- 
gate Street, cross Blackfriars’ Bridge, proceed through Great 
Surrey Street, to the Obelisk, thence to the Elephant and 
Castle, and on to Kennington Gate. 

What are called the Waterloo Omnibuses leave town 
from the York and Albany Tavern, near the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens, pass through Albany Street and Great 
Portland Street into Oxford Street, go down Regent Street 
and Waterloo Place, pass the Duke of York’s Column on 
the right, and the National Gallery and the Nelson Column 
on the left, go down the Strand, cross Waterloo Bridge, 
along the Waterloo Road, take the London Road to the 
left, pass the Elephant and Castle, and thence through the 
Walworth Road to Camberwell Gate. 

The Atlas Omnibuses start from the Eyre Arms, St. 
John’s Wood, pass along the Wellington Road and the 
Park Road, through Baker Street, by Portman Square, 
into Oxford Street, down Regent Street, and Waterloo 
Place, to Charing Cross, pass the Admiralty and the Horse 
Guards on the right, Whitehall on the left, and the Trea¬ 
sury on the right, cross Westminster Bridge by the new 
Houses of Parliament, along the Westminster Road, pass 
Astley’s Amphitheatre on the right, on to the Elephant and 
Castle, and thence through the Walworth Road, near the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, on to Camberwell Gate. 


inns, hotels, TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, &c. 

Unless previously provided for through the agency of a 
friend, travellers arriving in town by a late train, or a late 
poach, cannot do better than to remain at one of the nearest 
jons, taverns, or hotels, at least for a single night. There, 
they will incur no risk of being robbed or cheated. On the 
tost establishment of the London railway termini, some 
unprincipled landlords in their vicinity, by enormous 
charges, were accustomed to fleece their customers to an 
incredible extent; but by exposure of these nefarious prac¬ 
tices through the public press, and by the salutary spirit of 
ompetition, the evil was speedily abated, and prices were 
be°h 1 1 t0 an e( l u ^ a ble level. Accommodation may now 
nad at such houses on terms as reasonable as at others 
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of their class. Still it is desirable that the visitor should 
call f 0r his bill when he has breakfasted on the morning 
after his arrival, and that will enable him to judge as to the 

Pr Atthe coach and railway inns, and at many of the dy 
houses, persons may be accommodated with the use of the 
coffee-room, with breakfast, dinner, supper, and a good bed, 
at from six to eight, ten, or twelve shillings per Am. 
Wines and spirits are always charged for separately, accord- 
in" to printed lists. Breakfasts are charged at from a 
shilling to half-a-crown, according to the style of the house 
and the viands required. Dinners from two shillings 
five or ten; tea or coffee, from a shilling to hdf-a-crom 
The attendance of waiters, chamber-maids, boots, «c. 

St from two shillings to five daily ; with extra charges to 
porters or messengers, should the services of such peB® 
be wanted. The leading houses of the class here refe a 
to are the Golden Cross, Charing Cross; the BulU 
Mouth, St. Martin’s le Grand; the Spread Eag^ m G^ 
church-street; the Four Swans, in Bishopsgatc btreei i. 
White Bear,’in Piccadilly; the White Horse, in Fetter 

Lane; the Belle Sauvage, mLu^ate Hill; Ae 
Two Necks, Lad Lane ; the Bolt-in-Pun, Fleet Street, 
Saracen’s Head, in Skinner Street Snow Hill, the 
and Crown, and the George, in Holborn, &c. ^ 

establishments may also be found in the Oxford 

Whitechapel, Aldgate, Leadenliall Street, 1 lccadilly, 

Street, &c. , . . the west 

Of a higher grade are the principal hotek aM ^ 
end of the town; such as tne Clarendon, 1 ,, 

Street and Albemarle Street; Bentons, in St. 
Street; the Gloucester, 1 iccadilly ; Mivarts^ ia 
Street and Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, Lira 
George Street, Hanover Square; Warren s, n^ 
Street; Wright’s, in Dover Street F’iccaddly J fa 
West Strand, Trafalgar Square; the Burlin^on,^ by 
Burlington Street, &c. Most of these arc I acW u:- 
the nobility and families of distinction ; and a 
modations are, in all respects, of a superior or » ^ ^ gJt 
proportionately expensive. Similar in plan,, ou af6i 

moderate scale, are ltider’s Hotel, in, Sa m y jj r idg e 
Fleet Street; and the York and ltadlcys « otc ' s ’ act ioift 
Street, Blackfriars. Noted for mercantile trai 
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marine intelligence, &c., but at the same time furnishing 
refreshments of every description, are Lloyd’s Coffee-House, 
Royal Exchange; Garraway’s, in ’Change Alley; the Ja¬ 
maica Coffee-House, in St. Michael’s Alley; the Anti- 
Gallican, in Threadneedle Street; the Auction Mart Coffee- 
House, near the Bank, Ac. These are chiefly frequented 
by merchants, ship-brokers, masters of ships in the mer¬ 
chant service, underwriters, stock-brokers, &c. 

Then, again, there are the Chapter Coffee-House, in 
Paternoster llow, much frequented by booksellers and 
authors, and noted for filing a great number of provincial 
newspapers; and Peele’s Coffee-House, in Fleet Street, 
and Deacon’s, in Walbrook, in each of which immense 
numbers of daily, weekly, and provincial papers are also 
filed. 


The Cocoa Tree, in St. James’s Street; the British 
Coffee-House, in Cockspur Street, Charing Cross; the 
Albion Tavern, in Aldersgate Street; the London Tavern, 
in Bishopsgate Street; the Freemasons’ Tavern, in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the London Coffee- 
House, on Ludgate Hill; King’s Head, Poultry, &c., are 
altogether of a different class, and are all of them more or 
less resorted to for the celebration of festive dinners, poli¬ 
tical and charitable meetings, &c. 

Economically considered, and of a perfectly respectable 
character, there are houses in different parts of the town, 
which combine the advantages of an inn with those of a 
private family, without the publicity or bustle of the former. 
Ji these establishments, gentlemen or ladies can be accom¬ 
modated for a longer or a shorter time, at so much per 
jught for sleeping, and at so much per meal—breakfast, 
uncheon, dinner, tea, or supper, at any hour of the day. 
At most of them there is a general family breakfast—dinner 
al so-~at a stated hour, at which it is usual for the mistress 
or tlle master of the house to preside. The terms are very 
Moderate. Of late years, houses of this class have become 
^imerous, anc * they are found extremely convenient, espe- 
b k ^° r P ersons w ho do not make a long sojourn in town : 
^ r ttlose who do, lodgings are certainly preferable. They 
? with chiefly in public situations ; such as the 
Mpbourhood of the Royal Exchange, Leadenhall Street, 
ersgate Street, Fleet Street, Thavies Inn, Holbom, and 
'“nous other parts of the town. 
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Single gentlemen, who may find it convenient to be yet 
more economical, may be very comfortably accommodated 
at many of the minor coffee-houses; such as Wetherell’s, 
near the Silver Cross, Charing Cross; Hammond’s, in St, 
Martin’s Court, Leicester Square ; Jones’s, in Dean Street, 
Soho; and various others. At these houses, good beds, 
with refreshments of excellent quality—tea, coffee, chops, 
steaks, ham, bacon, malt-liquor, &c.—with the advantage of 
daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, &c., may be bad 
on exceedingly moderate terms. 


FURNISHED LODGINGS. 

Furnished lodgings abound in London throughout the 
year; but, at the west end, in what is called “ the season - 
that is, during the sitting of Parliament, when there is a 
greater influx of visitors than at other times—they are con¬ 
siderably dearer than in the autumn or winter. Much also 
depends on the locality, as to airiness, salubrity, fashion, &c. 
—and again as to the style of furniture, the extent ot 
attendance, &c. Ladies are generally charged rather more 
than gentlemen; and if gentlemen dine at home, they ur 
expected to pay more than if they dine out, on account o 
the additional trouble. Under these circumstances no ru 
can be laid down as to the prices of lodgings; but, genera j 
speaking, persons may be accommodated in proportion 
what it may be convenient or agreeable for them to disbur • 
A sleeping room may be had for 7 s. or 8s. a week, up to e > 
fifteen, or twenty. First floors—that is, a sitting'* 1 ? 
with a bed-room on the same floor—may be had at J 
twelve or fifteen shillings a week up to four or five S uin 
Second floors are cheaper than first floors; and parlours ^ 
usually rather less than second floors. In the takin ° eX . 
apartments, it is necessary to stipulate what is to e ^ 
pected; that, if the lodger he dissatisfied, he shall , 
liberty to leave at the end of the first week w ^ 
incurring any expense beyond that of the week’s reI V - en t, 
that, afterwards, a week’s notice to quit shall be su t j t j eS ; 
Servants in lodging-houses always expect little g ra ^ 
and, for the sake of civility and comfort, it is advisao 
lodgers should be rather liberal than the reverse. 
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DINING-HOUSES AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 


Exclusively of Taverns and the higher class of Coffee¬ 
houses, in which wine or spirits, as well as malt-liquor, may 
be had, there are, in most parts of London, numbers of 
exceedingly respectable dining establishments, abundantly 
supplied with soups, fish, meat, poultry, and even game, with a 
choice of vegetables and pastry. At many of them, there are 
private rooms for parties, or for the accommodation of ladies 
only. 

At most of these establishments there are bills of fare, 
with the prices of the respective dishes, &c. affixed. At 
others, visitors may dine off a joint of meat, with the choice 
of several joints, with vegetables, at so much per head—say 
Is. 6</. or 2s. If they take soup, or fish, and meat, or meat 
and poultry, with pastry, from 6d. to Is. 6d. extra. At 
the Royal Divan Hotel (Simpson’s), 103, on the south side 
of the Strand, for instance, one of the best of its class in 
town, the prices are thus regulated:—Dinner, from joint 
or entree2s.; with soup or fish, 2s. 6d.; and the dishes 
marked with an asterisk (*) in the bill of fare, are 6d. extra; 
such as spring-soup, turbot, fillets of soles, salmon, salmon 
cutlets, fried and stewed eels, stewed pigeons, omelettes, 


In numbers of other houses in the same neighbourhood— 
at the Exeter Hall Family Hotel, corner of Burleigh Street— 
at Hancock’s, in Rupert Street, Haymarket—at Jentzen’s, 
m Coventry Street—at the Albany in Piccadilly—at Dolby’s, 
Jhe York, in Wardour Street, Soho—at Gadsby’s Punch’s 
tavern and Dining Rooms, Nos. 98 and 99, Fleet Street, 
tue corner of Bride Lane (where everything is served in 
excellent style)—and at various other places, it is usual' 
1 ° c narge by the plate, according to the bill of fare. In‘ 
. °^ ses °f this description, a dinner of meat, bread, and vege- 
ables will generally come within a shilling, or not exceed 
. l een or eighteen-pence. 

Fl * Q 0 * 1 k° uses as the Cheshire Cheese, in Wine-office Court, 
hoi ^ tree ^ an( I °fhers of that class in the same neighbour- 
Dot f 0nl y steaks, chops, kidneys, and sausages, with 
8tet?’ are Pressed. The usual charges are, for a rump- 
a ’ °r Is.; a mutton-chop, 6d .; a kidney or a sausage, 
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3d. ; potatoes, Id.; bread, Id., with Id. or, optionally, 2d.to 
the waiters, as at most other dining and coffee-houses. 

Joe’s and other chop-houses in the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Exchange, are celebrated for the excellent style in 
which their steaks, chops, &c. are dressed. They also have 
fish and soups. 

A fish dinner at Billingsgate is, on more accounts than one, 
extremely well worth having. At Simpson’s, Three Tuns, 
No. 11, are two tables daily, one at one o’clock, the other 
at four o’clock, supplied with the choicest fish of the season, 
dressed in the first style. In addition to the fish, there 
are generally a joint or two of meat, and chops and 
steaks, according to the number of guests. The landlord 
presides. The charge for the dinner is Is. 6d., and the 
earlier table is at one o’clock; the later at four. The 
house is equally celebrated for its iced punch, at Is.w. 
per glass. 

lV those to whom expense is not an object, a white-bait 
dinner at Lovegrove’s, Blackwall, or at the Sceptre, Green¬ 
wich, is a delicious treat, of which every one visiting London 
should, if possible, partake. Besides white-bait, the dinner 
usually consists of a variety of fish, dressed in various ways? 
with turtle and cold punch, and whatever else may be 
selected. With all desirable adjuncts, the cost will run up to 
10s., 15s., or 20s., or perhaps 25s. per head, if champagne be 
taken. 

We have yet to mention dinners and other refreshmen 
of an humbler class, which are to be obtained at the m 1D0 
coffee-houses, many of which are extremely well served, an 
frequented by highly respectable people ; such, for m^f 10 ’ 
as the Crown, in Holborn, and some others, which we; 
mentioned in a preceding page. A chop or steak, a slice 
cold or of broiled ham, a rasher of bacon, or a plate ot 
roast or boiled beef, with bread (and at some hoin 
potatoes), may here be had for 8 d. or 9 d., exclusively 0 
tea, or coffee. And an excellent breakfast of tea or co 
with toast or bread-and-butter, eggs, broiled ham of 0 J 
or cold meat, will not cost more than twelve, fi* tee ’ 
eighteenpence. . . ,> ye t 

To render this feature of u London Life as it lS 
more complete, we subjoin select classified Lists , ea 
alphabetical order :— 
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HOTELS AND TAVERNS. 


Anderton’s, Fleet Street; a good diniug 

house. 

Albion, Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden; a house of excellent accom¬ 
modation for supper refreshments 
after the theatres. Charges very rea¬ 
sonable. 

Bull, Bishopsgate Street; much fre¬ 
quented by persons from the eastern 
counties. 


Bedford Head, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden. 


'Rett’s, Holbom. 

owring’s, Mincing Lane. 

lackwall Railway. 

ock, back of the Royal Exchange; 

many years noted for mock turtle and 

other soups. 

Colosseum, Portland Road, Regent’s 
rark; accommodated with hot and 
cold baths, &c. 

|0RN Exchange, Mark Lane. 
'Ampbell’s, Rood Lane. 


'Rown, Pope’s Head Alley. 

Dick’s, Fleet Street. 

Dickeson’s, Strand. 

l’bourg’s, Haymarket; convenient fo 
visitors of the Opera, &c. 

9 ity ? oad 5 for dinner-parties 
nf ? ii? a P e . ^ or even ing entertainment 
ota theatrical character. 


2 Hotel, Covcnt Garden; 

od for its evening performances of 


madrigals, glees, choruses, &c. by pro¬ 
fessional singers: suppers and other 
refreshments. 

Feathers, Hand Court, Holbom. 

George and Blue Boar, Holbom; a 
convenient railway house. 

Hambro’, Water Lane, Tower Street. 

Hakes’s, Manchester Sqnarc; quiet and 
comfortable for families. 

Hercules, Leadenhall Street. 

Hemmtng’s Cafe de l’Europe, Hay- 
market ; a first-rate house, with mode¬ 
rate charges, and very convenient for 
frequenters of the Opera, &c. 

Hummums, Covent Garden. 

John o’ Groat’s, Rupert Street, Hay- 
market 

Offley’s, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; frequented by visitors of the 
theatres, &c. 

Portugal, Fleet Street. 

Radley’s, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Rainbow, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Ridler’s, Holbom. 

Royal Opera, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden 

Rusby’s, Water Lane, Tower Street. 

Sh erwin’s, Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street. 

Simpson’s, Ball Court, Cornhill. 

Wood’s, Furnival’s Inn. 


DINING-ROOMS, ETC. 


^Delphi, Strand. 
aker’s, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 

, AMt * e ’ s > Tower Street. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S, Holbom. 

S,’Ve£3Lt2?^ Parliamei 

Bu 'Uerabury and tb 
Vo’s, Abchurch Lane, 


Street? AOCnurctl Tane, L^nbai 


DANm > UP r? er St * Martin ’ 8 Lane. 

Kiel’s, Oxford Street. 


Dolby’s, Wardonr Street, Soho; a snug, 
clean house, with excellent viands, 
well dressed, at moderate prices. 

Dolly’s, Queen’s Head Court, Pater¬ 
noster Row; many years noted for its 
rumpsteaks, &c. 

Gadsby’s, Fleet Street. 

Gresham (Izant’s), Bucklersbury. 

Greenslade’s, Bishopsgate Street. 

Grasshopper, Gracecliurch Street. 

Grecian, near Temple Bar, Strand. 

Hancock’s, Rupert Street. 

Jackson’s, Mark Lane. 

B 2 
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Joe’s, Finch Lane, Comhill; celebrated 
for steaks, chops, &c. 

Jentzen’s, Coventry Street, Haymarket. 
Jones’s, Cannon Street, City. 

Keek’s, Oxford Street. 

King’s Head, Fenchurch Street. 
Lampobt’s, Panton Street, Haymarket 
Lane’s, Oxford Street. 

Leicestee’s, Holbom. 

Moeton’s, Paternoster Row. 


COFFEE AND 

Baebee’s, Rupert Street, Haymarket. 
Bakee’s, ’Change Alley, Comhill. 
Binmoee’s, Oxford Street and Newgate 
Street. 

Chapteb, Paternoster Row. 

Chislett’s, Brook Street, Bond Street. 
Chis Lett’s, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Chaelotte’s, the Poultry and Buck- 
lersbury. 

Cobham’s, Newgate Street. 

Ceosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street. 
Cliffoed’s Inn, St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street; beds, with breakfast included, 
10s. 6d. per week; fish dinners daily. 

D’Alphonse, Panton Street, Hay¬ 
market. 

Deacon’s, Walbrook, Mansion House. 
Dent’s, St. Martin’s Lane. 

Dyke’s, Park Lane, Hyde Park. 
Evans’s, Bishopsgate Street. 
Faeeant’s, London Street, Blackwall 
Railway. 

Fostee’s, ditto. 

Foxhall’s, Oxford Street. 

Feancis’s, Fish Street HilL 
Geddes’s, Bride Lane, Fleet Street. 
Gibson’s, Bucklersbury. 


Salisbuey, Strand. 

Ship and Tubtle, Leadenhall Street. 
Simpson’s (Fish), Billingsgate. 

St. James’s, Church Passage, Piccadilly. 
Tubneb’s, Tower Street. 
Tbeacheb’s, Tower Street. 
Unswobth’s, Fish Street Hill. 
Upton’s, Strand. 

Weaveb’s, Holbom. 

Weston’s, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


READING ROOMS. 

Gould’s, Tower Street. 
Hammond’s, St.Martin’s Court, Leices¬ 
ter Square. 

Hammond’s, Oxford Street. 
IIeebeet’s, Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street. 

Hope’s, Haymarket. 

Howboyd’s, Newgate Street. 
Humpiieeys’s, Crown, Holbom; a first- 
rate house of its class. 

Inglis’s, Strand. 

Real’s, Little St. James’s Street. 
Kitto’s, New Street, Covent Garden. 
Leopaed’s, Fenchurch Street. 
Luckett’s, Chancery Lane. 

New Exchange, Leadenhall Street. 
Newton’s, Great Russell Street, 
Garden. . 

Pampiiillon’s, Brydges Street, Cove 
Garden. 

Read’s, Beak Street, Regent Street. 
Sun, Cannon Street, City. 

Symes’s, Fish Street Hill. 

St. Maetin’s, Ludgate Hill. 

Tom’s, Holbom. 

Wetiieeell’s, Charing Cross. 

Williams’s, St. Martin’s-le-Granu. 


ALE AND STOUT HOUSES. 


Amf.bican Stoees, Oxford Street. 
Blackway Ra ilway, Fenchurch Street. 
Blockey’s, Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 
Campbell’s, Beak Street, Regent Street. 
Cock, near Temple Bar, Fleet Street. 


lLTON Ale, 
glass of old ale, 
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arrawav’s Coffee House, ’Change 
Alley, Cornhill. 

ohn o’ Gboat’s, Rupert Street, Hay- 

market. 

eight’s, Charing Cross. 


Rainbow, near Temple Bar, Fleet Street. 

Sinclaie’s Scotch Stoees, Oxford 
Street. 

Stae and Gaetee, Pall Mall. 

■ 


A-LA-MODE BEEF AND BOILED BEEF HOUSES. 

[At the A-la-mode Beef Houses, the usual charges are— id. and <6d. per plate, 
cording to size. Salads are usually supplied. Boiled beef, exclusively of vege- 
bles, averages 6 d. or 8 d. per plate.] 

alls’s, King Edward Street, Newgate I Wilkinson’s, Gracechurch Street. 

Street - Williams’s, Old Bailey. 

ohnson’s, Clare Court, Clare Market. 1 


RESTAURANTS. 

[At the following houses, the French style of cookery is adopted; and parties 
ay be accommodated either at so much per head, with the choice of a. given 
ode^t °] ^ s ^ es ’ 0r 80 muc ^ P er dish, by the carte. The charges are 

ibaudieb’s, Ilay market. | Rou get’s, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


DIVANS. 

[At these establishments, generally speaking, a single admission is 0>d .; or, with 
cun of coffee and a cigar included, 1$. Gentlemen may also subscribe by the 
v ^ uar \ er ’ half-year, or year. The morning, evening, and weekly papers and 
noaicals, the monthly magazines, the principal continental journals, and English 
u ioreign publications of note, arc liberally supplied; also, chess-boards.] 

Jack’s Cigae Divan, 42, King Ries’s Geand Cigae Divan, 101 and 
arirfa , vent harden, billiard rooms 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall, 

.y 9 have been super- consists of a long room fitted up in a 

Wi \ • unc ^ en b English game of Btyle of oriental splendour, and, at 

this co la ^ in ° been lately revived in night, brilliantly illuminated. 


OYSTER AND OTHER SHELLFISH ROOMS. 


^Monds’s, Martin’s Lane. 

Charing Cross. 

Fleet Street, 
mil’s, Poultry. 


Simpson’s, adjoining the Albion Tavern, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden. 

Sweeting’s, west end of Cheapside. 


dantl° St ^ coffee-houses, &c., here mentioned are abun- 
beri r s ?PPbed with newspapers, magazines, and other 
ofth 1CaS ’ h^ides a variety of standard works. At many 
are em ’ ant * a ^ so at man y of the dining-rooms, the attendants 
W eeki ’ We h-dressed young women, who usually pay a 
onlv ^ t0 P ro P r i e tors for their situations. Their 
in thp' m0 UI ^ e ^’ b ut that is frequently considerable, consists 
0Ver * r rece * v ing the gratuity of a penny from each visitor, 
j nu ^ove the charge for whatever refreshments he 
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London life as it is. [ January , 


LONDON CALENDAR 

OF 

AMUSEMENTS, FESTIVALS, CUSTOMS, REMARKABLE 
ANNIVERSARIES, &c. 

That the visitor may not miss an opportunity of seeng 
observing, and studying London Life as it is y he will find 
this a useful feature of our little work for him to refer to, 
at whatever season of the year he may happen to arrive, oi 
take up his sojourn in the metropolis. Like a bill of fan y 
it will serve to indicate the character of the feast before 
him, with its substantial dishes, entremets , and dessert, in 
detail, for each successive month. We commence accord¬ 
ingly with 

January . 

On New Year's Bay , unless the weather be extremely 
unfavourable, everybody seems alive and joyous. Festive 
parties—the tail, as they may be termed, of Christmas-are 
held in all parts of the town; and (excepting the Italian 
Opera Houses) the theatres, and every other place oi 
amusement—even concerts, balls, &c.—are open. 

The 6th of the month is Twelfth Day- twelve days alter 
the Nativity of the Saviour—when the feast of the Epi¬ 
phany, or Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, is ce e 
brated at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, with sacred music, 
singing, and much solemnity. The Bishop of bona 
attends; and, in commemoration of the offering made ) 
the eastern Magi, he presents gold, frankincense, myrr > 
&c. at the altar. < u{ 

In the evening, the pastry-cooks all over London, ^ 
especially in the city, illuminate their shops, and 
grand display of richly ornamented twelfth-cakes. ) ^ 
venture to gaze at the show from the exterior, k ewa . 
pickpockets! Beware, also-for the cockneys are wu 
fond of practical jokes—that you do not get your coa ^ 
cloaks, gowns, or petticoats nailed to the window-ira ^, 
pinned, or sewn together, half-a-dozen people in a c u ,. e jy 

Twelfth Night is famous, too, for the ancient and ^ 
sport of drawing for king and queen, when cake an 
pass freely, and the jest and song go round.* ^ 

* See Sports , Pastimes , and Customs of London , PP* ^ 
and 20. 
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On the first Sunday (called Plough Sunday ) after the 
Ipiphany, the Lord Mayor and all the corporation proceed 
1 state from the Mansion House to St. Lawrence’s Church, 
vhere they hear divine service. A quiet dinner crowns the 
ceremony. 

On the 6th of the month, Hilary Term commences, when 
he judges breakfast with the Lord Chancellor, and after- 
y ards proceed—about noon—to Westminster Hall, to open 
he respective Law Courts. The ceremony is repeated on 
he first day of each of the other terms. On these occasions, 
he judges, and also the counsel, are in full costume; and, 
^together, the spectacle is of an interesting character. 

The Gresham Lectures, on various subjects of literature 
ind science, are delivered during term time at Gresham 
'Ollege, Basinghall Street, near the Bank. The admission 
i gratuitous; and the subjects, with the times of delivery, 
ire annoimced by advertisement in the daily papers. 

Martyrdom of King Charles is commemorated on the 
Oth ot this month, when the House of Peers attend divine 
emce in Westminster Abbey, and the Commons in St. 
vlargaret’s Church. 

Parliament generally meets at the latter end of this 
ion h, or early in February. The procession of her 
sMit y t0 ° Pen tte session is an attractive and gratifying 

February . 

B ^?V he . 10th or of this month, the gallery of the 
for th! on the north side of Pall Mall, opens 

lativA o e .^ lbltlon and sale of paintings and sculpture by 
admi «ionl s .; catalogue 1$. * 3 

ficc pI, Same ^ me ’ Lectures on Painting, Sculpture, 
fiailerv t 611 ?! at the R °y al Academy of Arts, National 
ained n { ratal £ ar Square. Admission tickets can be ob- 
ln fi Associates er ^ avour Rres ident, Academicians, 

S on 14t h, when birds are said to 

hr ou^houtF^i teS i * a £ re . at da ^ in London i as well as 
^rlesmiA 1 ^ n Sj and > ^ or the interchange of both serious and 
ibound with ve “ktters. . The shops of fancy stationers, &c. 

L .. k6ndcr, S3.tiriP.nl. nnrl Imliprmia Trnrono /loTrlnnn 


Ac 


°undwith + V . . 11C S1K) P S oi iancy stationers, <xc. 
: all “rpo/i tender ’ sa tirical, and ludicrous verses, devices, 
* p ^ ° U ^ and dr * ed ^ or the occasion.” * On this im- 

rQUC h cur ious information respecting St. Valentine’s Day 
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[March 


portant day, in 1850, nearly 200,000 of these missives passed 
through the London district of the Post Office, exclusively 
of about 6,000 more which passed from village to village in 
the suburbs; all in addition to the daily average ; and it is 
understood that the entire correspondence of the three 
kingdoms is augmented, on each St. Valentine’s Day, to the 
extent of about 400,000 letters; producing an increase to 
the day’s revenue of 1,666/.! 

At the latter end of February—more usually the be¬ 
ginning or middle of March—the Opera Season commence 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, and also in 
what was formerly one of the national theatres, in Covent 
Garden. The splendour of the season, however, does not 
commence earlier than the Tuesday in Easter week. 

When Easter happens to fall very early, Shrove-luemy, 
formerly a day signalized by the celebration of hrutal 
sports,* occurs in February. It is now chiefly noticeable 
for its pancakes. . 

In addition to its religious solemnities. Ash- Wednesday u 
equally famous for its immense consumption of salt- di, 
with egg-sauce, &c. 


March. 


St. David's Dai/, kept in honour of David, the pation 
saint of Wales, and uncle to the renowned King Arthur, b 
on the 1st of March. On this anniversary, the Welch W 
a leek, in commemoration, as they say, of a victory obtai 
by them over the Saxons. The Welch charity children fc 
in procession from their hospital in Gray’s Inn Lane, 0 ' ' 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn. A small fair, attended c i 
by the Welch, is also held near Lambeth Church, opP 0> 
the new Houses of Parliament. . t : va j 

St. Patrick's Day , generally observed as a high Ie 
at court, in honour of the tutelary saint of Ireland, is 0 . 
17th. St. Patrick is said to have illustrated the do ^ 
of the Trinity by a trefoil , a ^Aree-leaved grass vU jj 
stalk ; in commemoration of which the Irish wear a ^ 
of this grass, called a shamrock. For the 
education, the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick . i 
dinner on this day ; when the chair is generally take 



and its ceremonies, see Sports , Pastimes , and Customs oj 
before referred to, pp. 21, 22, and 23. 

* Ibid. p. 23. 
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liember of the Royal Family, supported on each side by 
I len of distinguished rank and title. 

I In the course of March, April, and May, most of our 
lharitable institutions hold their anniversary dinners, at 
l r hich large collections are usually made. The tickets are 
lenerally a guinea each, and may be had, as advertised in 
I le newspapers, of the stewards, or at the tavern where 
I lie dinner is held. The amount of the subscription, or 
I onation, after dinner, is optional. 

I Every Sunday evening during Lent, the scholars of 
I Christ- Church Hospital, Newgate Street (generally called 
I Mue-Coat Boys), sup in public, at six o’clock. The sight 
I i very interesting. Visitors are admitted by tickets, easily 
I btainable from any of the officers of the institution. 


April . 

On the morning of Palm Sunday , the first day of Passion 
I \ eek, or the week immediately before Easter, which most 
I requently happens early in April, it is customary for young 
I len and boys to “ go a-palming,” that is, to gather branches 
j f the willow in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

I ^hey return from their excursion with slips in their hats, 
I he breast-button-holes of their coats, &c. 

I The theatres being closed during Passion Week, various 
I lusical entertainments, lectures, &c., are given in various 
I town ’ as advertised in the papers. 

I Maunday Thursday , the day preceding Good Friday, is 
I istinguished by several interesting ceremonies ; the first of 
I ' ls a confirmation of the youthful branches of the 
I ^^ a P e l Royal, St. James’s. In the morning 

l| I, Majesty’s almoner attends at the Chapel Royal, White- 
y *. distribute the annual royal donations. On this 
I fT’ an e T la i number of poor women and poor men, 
ift to a o e the Queen, receive each a liberal 
r • 0 ^alt-fish, beef, and bread, and some ale to drink her 
I len^ ^ S f After the evening service, which com- 

I dmic S * at f” ree o’clock, and to which strangers may obtain 
I ; silver 10n ^ ee . 0 ^ a shilling to the gallery-doorkeeper, 

rith w^v? 11168 are distributed amongst the same individuals, 
Tine tn 001 iT n linen, shoes and stockings, and a cup of 
^ each, again to drink the health of the royal donor.” * 

I whcJ 0 /! and history of this custom, see Sports , 

I and Custom, & c . pp. 25 and 26. 



Pas* 
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[April 

On Easter Sunday, her Majesty, if in town, partakes of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s. 

On Easter Monday, the Blue-Coat hoys, about 600 in 
number, with the master and stewards, walk in procession 
from the school to the Royal Exchange, and thence to the 
Mansion House, where they are joined by the Lord Mayor, 
the Lady Mayoress, the Sheriffs and Aldermen, and all the 
other city officers, with their ladies. The procession then 
proceeds to Christ Church, Newgate Street, where a sermon 
is preached by one of the bishops, and an anthem is sung 
by the boys. After divine service, the Lord Mayor and 
suite return to the Mansion House, and partake of a grand 
dinner. In the evening, his lordship gives a splendid ball, 
to which the company are invited by tickets. 

On Easter Tuesday, the Blue-Coat boys again walk in 
procession to the Mansion House, with the matron and 
nurses at their head. On this occasion, the boys are p re * 
sented individually to the Lord Mayor, from whom each ol 
them receives a new shilling, a glass of wine, and two buns. 
His lordship afterwards accompanies them to Christ Churcn, 
to hear divine service. 

The whole of Easter Week— especially Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday—has been devoted, from time immemorial, 
to pleasure, gaiety, and sport. Amusements of every de¬ 
scription abound, for the middle as well as for the lower 
classes. After the brief recess <?f Passion Week, all tn 
Theatres re-open, with new and splendid after-piece- 
Formerly, Easter Monday was appropriated to the g raI \ 
Epping Hunt , when a stag was turned out for general spo 
in Epping Forest. This was in commemoration of a ro) 
grant, confirmed to the citizens of London so far bac 
the year 1226, for free warren, or liberty to hunt a cir 
about their city, in the warren of Staines, &c. The u ^ 
Mayor, Aldermen, and all the corporation, took the leaa 
the day’s sport; and the rear was brought up, not only ' 
the respectable citizens, but by all the tag-rag an( * " s 
of the metropolis and its outskirts. At length, a 
became so gross, that, within these very few years, 
custom has been discontinued. , . • t and 

But Greenwich Fair, with all its fun and frolic, no 
nproar, is still held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
The scene is animated and striking in an extraor 
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degree, and should be witnessed, once in liis life at least, by 
every visitor of the metropolis. But, in giving the rein to 
his fancy, he must look to the safety of his pockets, and 
also of his person. Ladies should not venture, unless in the 
morning, and then not without adequate protection. Steam¬ 
boats on the river—the Greenwich Railway trains from the 
south foot of London Bridge—and omnibuses, cabs, and 
vehicles of every imaginable description, are incessantly 
engaged, from morning till midnight, in the transport of 
passengers. 

Early in April, the exhibition of the chartered Society of 
British Artists , in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is opened 
for the view and sale of native productions in paintings and 
sculpture. It remains open about three months. Admis¬ 
sion, l.s*.; catalogue, Is. 

In April also the exhibition of the National Institution 
(formerly known as the “ Free Exhibition of Works of 
Modern Art,” at Hyde Park Corner) opens in the Society’s 
new rooms, Portland Gallery , No. 316, Regent Street, oppo¬ 
site the Polytechnic Institution. Admission, Is. ; catalogue, 6rf. 

On the 15th, Easter Term commences; and, on the 
Sunday following, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Judges 
proceed in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they hear 
divine service, and afterwards return to the Mansion House, 
to partake of a grand dinner. 

t. The festival of St. George , the patron saint of England, 
held on the 23rd. 

Towards the end of the month, the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Pall Mall East; and the New Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, a door or two westward from the 
British Institution, in Pall Mall, open their annual exhi¬ 
bitions for the season. They remain open about three 
months. Admission, to each, Is.; catalogue, 6rl. 

The M Spring Meeting” of Epsom Races , 15 miles from 
j n , and now reached by railway from the south foot of 
London Bridge, takes place in April, and is always nume¬ 
rously attended by the first rank and fashion of the king- 
om. The “ Great Meeting” is in May, the “Autumn 
feting” is in October. 

M May. 

May-day, or Flora’s festival, was formerly a great day in 
on don, as well as throughout the kingdom ;* but the only 

See Sports , Pastimes , and Customs, &c. pp. 31 to 34. 
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existing relic of its departed glory is traceable in the gro¬ 
tesque dances of the chimney-sweepers, which may be seen 
in all parts of the town on the first three days of the 
month. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts , in 
Trafalgar Square, commences on the first Monday in May. 
The rooms usually contain from 1,300 to 1,400 productions 
of art in painting, sculpture, &c.; and the exhibition gene¬ 
rally realizes from 5,000/. to 6,000/. in the season. Admis¬ 
sion, Is.; catalogue, 1 s. On the Friday previously to 
opening, a numerous assemblage of the aristocracy, con¬ 
noisseurs, and patrons of the arts are admitted to a private 
view of the exhibition. On Saturday, the Academicians 
and a select party dine together in the principal room of 
the institution. 

Throughout this month, anniversary meetings of societies , 
chiefly of a religious character, are held at Exeter Hall, in 
the Strand. On these occasions, many popular preachers 
and speakers may be beard. 

One of the most interesting anniversaries of the month is 
that of the Sons of the Clergy , held in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
on which occasion there is a grand performance of sacred 
music. Admission is obtained by a contribution to the 
charity at the doors. 

Her Majesty 1 s Birthday is usually kept on the 17th; when 
a drawing-room is held in St. James’s Palace. The assem¬ 
blage of female rank, beauty, and fashion, on this occasion, 
is most splendid. At one o’clock, a royal salute is fired by 
the Park and Tower guns; and, in the evening, the houses 
of the Queen’s tradesmen, the theatres, and many other 
public buildings, are brilliantly illuminated. 

Trinity Term commences on the 23rd; and, on the Sun¬ 
day following, the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
go in state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, to meet the Judges an 
attend divine service. , 

Trinity Monday is a gala day on the Thames. On that 
day, the “Brethren of the Trinity House,” a great man' 
time corporation, which has charge of the pilots and light' 
houses on the coast, proceed annually to their hospital to* 
decayed sea-commanders in the merchant-service, and t ^ 
widows of such commanders, at Deptford, for the purpose o 
choosing and swearing in a master, wardens, and <>the 
officers for that institution for the year ensuing. Early m 
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the day, the “Brethren” proceed from the Trinity House, 
on Tower Hill, embark in their state barges at the Tower, 
and thence are rowed to Deptford amidst an attractive dis¬ 
play of flags of all nations, with the ringing of bells along 
shore, the discharge of cannon, musketry, &c. Business 
I disposed of, the water-procession returns to the Tower in the 
| order it came. 

This is the month in which the Society of Arts , in the 
Adelphi, distributes its medals and pecuniary prizes amongst 
the successful candidates. The members of the Society 
I have tickets at their gratuitous disposal. 

The 29th is the anniversary of the Restoration of King 
I Charles //., which the Londoners used to commemorate by 
I placing oak-leaves and oak-apples in their hats, and dress- 
ling their horses’ heads with them. Relics of the custom 
I are still occasionally seen, in gilt oak-apples, sold to the 
| children. 

Vauxhall Gardens generally commence their season for 
[concerts, fire-works, balloon-ascents, &c., at the latter end 
I of May. 

I P n Holy Thursday , or Ascension Day , eight days before 
I whit-Sunday (generally in May), the churchwardens, over- 
peers, &c. of the respective metropolitan parishes, accom- 
I pamed by their charity-children, attend divine service, and 
I walk the bounds of the different parishes. These parochial 
I perambulations are understood to be derived from the festival 
I of the heathen god Terminus, the guardian of fields and 
I landmarks. 

1 Whitsuntide, which usually falls towards the close of May 
I or the beginning of June, is another great season for London 
I holiday folk. On Whit-Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
I the frolics of Greenwich Fair are repeated. 

I • w 1 sarae fhne, Woodford Races are held at Woodford, 
I hi Essex, about nine or ten miles from town. 


June. 


-Ascot Races , at six miles from Windsor, and six-and- 
IWMtJ -London, are held in the second week after 

Woolwich Races are also held in June. 

■ r P Summer Exhibition in the gallery of the British In - 
| 1 ution , in Pall Mall, for works of the ancient masters, 
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commences in June, and continues open till September. 
Admission, Is.; catalogue, Is. 

On the first Thursday in June, the Charity-children of 
the Metropolis , to the number of 8,000 or 9,000, have their 
annual meeting, to hear divine service, in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. The spectacle is of a most exhilarating character. 
Tickets for gratuitous admission may be procured from 
persons connected with the schools. On the preceding 
Tuesday, there is a rehearsal of the music for the occasion, 
to which the public are admitted at 6d. each. 

On the 24th, the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are 
elected at Guildhall. 

In the course of June, July, and August, there are nu¬ 
merous Rowing and Sailing Matches on the Thames. 

Also, frequent Cricket Matches in Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
near the Regent’s Park, and at other places in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of London. 

July. 

The Theatres and Public Gardens are now all open ; and 
this is a favourable time for visiting the different exhibition*, 
numbers of which court attention. 

Towards the end of July, or early in August, the Proro* 
gation of Parliament generally takes place. Should tne 
Queen prorogue in person, the procession from Buckingham 
Palace to the House of Lords is grand, beautiful, an 
highly exhilarating. Her Majesty leaves the Palace abou 
two o’clock, and returns as soon as the business of proroga¬ 
tion is over. 

August. 

The 1st of August is celebrated by a Rowing 
the Thames, for a Waterman's Coat and Silver B a dg e '\ 
by Thomas Dogget, a popular and loyal actor, to be/ 0 ' 
for annually by six young watermen whose apprentices 
may have expired within the preceding year. 1 

commemoration of the accession of George I. to the t ^ 
of England. On a signal given, when the curren _ 
strongest against them, the competitors start from the 
Swan, near London Bridge, and row to the White & ’ 

at Chelsea. The scene is one of great attraction and ex 

The season at Her Majestifs Theatre , in the Haymarke» 
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and the Royal Italian Opera , in Covent Garden, generally 
closes about the first week in August. 

Edgeware Fair , eight miles from London, on the road to 
St. Alban’s, is held on the first Wednesday in the month ; 
|and Edgeware Races are held on the two following days. 

September. 

St. Bartholomew's Fair , for centuries the scene of dis- 
|gusting tumult, uproar, and vice, is nearly extinct. On the 
3rd of September, it is proclaimed, and, nominally, it is 
held for three days in Smithfield; but a few show-booths, 
and a few stalls for toys and gingerbread, are now the 
| amount of the annual nuisance. 

This month, Egham Races are held at Runnymede, 18 
I miles west of London, the place where the barons compelled 
King John to sign Magna Charta. 

About the 10th of the month, the National Gallery , Tra¬ 
falgar Square, closes for six weeks. 

On the 21st (St. Matthew's Day), the Lord Mayor, 

I Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Governors of the several Royal 
[Hospitals in London, attend divine service at Christ Church, 

I Newgate Street; after which they proceed to the Great 
I Hall in Christ-Hospital, where the two senior scholars of 
I the grammar school deliver orations; one in Latin, the 
[other in English. A handsome dinner concludes the pro- 
| ceedings of the day. 

[ On the 28th, the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex are 
| publicly sworn into office before the Lord Mayor and 
[Aldermen at Guildhall. 

j On the 29th (Michaelmas Day), the Lord Mayor and 
| Corporation proceed in state from the Mansion House to 
I p^^all. From Guildhall they walk to St. Lawrence’s 
| Church, to hear divine service ; after which they return to 
[ Ouildhall, where, in “ common hall assembled,” they elect 
[ a Lord Mayor for the year ensuing ; and the proceedings of 
[ jhe day close with a dinner at the Mansion House, given by 
Ip ch ^ magistrate of the city to his elected successor. 
[ Lxcepting these civic formalities, Michaelmas Day is distin- 
| guished only as the commencement of the season for eating 
I roa st geese. 

h U n the new Sheriffs proceed in state from Guild- 

I , aii to Westminster Bridge, where they embark in the city 
I a e barges, and are rowed in state to Westminster Hall to 
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be accepted by the Barons of the Exchequer, on the part of 
her Majesty. The curious ceremonies performed on this 
occasion are described at length, in the “ Sports , Pastimet, 
and Customs of London ,” page 38. After the due acceptance 
of the Sheriffs, the civic authorities reimbark in their barges, 
and return in state. In the evening, the senior sheriff gives 
a sumptuous dinner to the corporation and his friends, 
generally at one of the principal City taverns. 

October. 

The 3rd, 4th, and 5th of this month afford opportunity 
for a pleasant trip to Croydon Fair , a short ten miles from 
town, by the Dover railway, from the south foot of London 
Bridge. All the inns in Croydon are at this time abundantly 
supplied with roast geese for dinner , and walnuts by way of 
dessert. The fair is always very numerously and respect¬ 
ably attended. 

The National Gallery re-opens about the 20th. 

November. 

Michaelmas Term begins on the 2nd. 

The 5th is memorable as the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605. Formerly it was one of the chief holidays ot 
Londoners ; and within these few years its interest has been 
revived with much zeal by the populace, especially in some 
of the outskirts of the town. The burning of Guy Fawkes, 
the chief conspirator, with deafening explosions of fireworks, 
is a scene of great glee, not only with boys, but with children 
of larger growth.* The ceremony of burning the 
though sometimes confounded with the burning of M 
Fawkes, is altogether a different affair, the origin of wbic 
is traceable to the reign of Queen Elizabeth .f , 

On the 8th, the new Lord Mayor is sworn into office a 
Guildhall. _, i 

The 9th is the Birth-day of H. R. II. Albert EduM 
Prince of Wales ; and it is also the day on which the ho 
Mayor for the year ensuing enters on the duties ot 1 
office. This, therefore, is doubly a gala day in ° en 
From time immemorial, the Lord Mayor's Day has o 
celebrated by a grand show, by water as well as by l aIK ' 

* See Sports , Pastimes , and Customs , 8{C., p* 39* 
f Ibid. pp. 40, 41. 
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His lordship and the whole corporation proceed in state to 
Blackfriars Bridge, where they embark for Westminster in 
their splendid and gaily dressed barges. In Westminster 
Hall, the Lord Mayor, in conformity with certain ancient 
ceremonies, takes the oaths of office in presence of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. After this, he proceeds to the 
respective Law Courts, to invite the Judges to his grand 
official dinner in the evening. His lordship and ail his 
splendid suite then re-embark from Old Palace Yard, and 
return to Blackfriars Bridge. Thence, having landed, they 
return to the Mansion House, still attired in their rich ana 
gorgeous robes of office—the Lord Mayor in his massive 
state coach, drawn by six horses, and the Sheriffs in their 
new and elegant carriages, always built expressly for the 
year’s service. This is the most magnificent and attractive 
part of the spectacle. The Lord Mayor is preceded in the 
cavalcade by the City Heralds, in antique costume, with 
trumpets and gaily waving plumes—the respective City 
Companies, with banners and music—men in ancient ar- 
tnour, &c. The next important portion of the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings is the dinner, which is usually attended by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, several of the foreign ambassadors, and 
fnany of the nobility. “ About 1,300 or 1,400 persons, ladies 
Fid gentlemen, generally sit down to the Lord Mayor’s 
Bmner; which, from the disposition of the tables, the 
Nmptuousness of the viands, the arrangement of the com- 
p ai jy, the brilliancy of the lights, music, and decorations, 
na r ,£ enera l good-humour and hilarity that prevail, is 
r nc “ le most exciting spectacles the British metropolis 
an otter. The festivities of the day conclude with a grand 
L a ’ an( b ns every possible sort of refreshment is provided 
k r guests, the meeting never breaks up till a very late 
L u jj’ “ The charges of the Lord Mayor’s Day, which 
to s non; 6 ^ lordship and the Sheriffs, generally amount 
Li . or upwards ; and, as splendid entertainments are 
L II S lv en at the halls of the leading City Companies, as 
lT>uhl * aS r numer °us other parties, the total expenditure for 
trom^snrw 1 * 8 ’ 0n day, has been estimated to average 
! % to 10,000/.” t London visitors at this season 

found f P orts ’ Pastimes, and Customs, tyc.; in which will be 
Mayor’s tv curious particulars of the manner in which the Lord 
Ipp 41 t a y was accustomed to be celebrated by our ancestors— 

I f Ibid. 
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of the year should employ their interest to obtain ticket! 
for the Lord Mayor’s dinner; of which the bill of fare 
itself is no slight curiosity. 

December. 

About the 10th or 12th of the month, an annual four 
days' Cattle Show , at which prizes are awarded for the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., is held at the Bazaar, 
King Street, Portman Square. This institution, which was 
formerly called the Smithfield Cattle Show, from its being 
held in Smithfield Market and the inn-yards in that quar¬ 
ter, originated with the late Francis, Duke of Bedford, by 
whom the prizes were offered. The prize animals are seen 
to infinitely greater advantage at the Bazaar, where the 
arrangements for their accommodation are excellent. The 
show is always very numerously attended; not only by 
agriculturists, graziers, and butchers, but by persons of 
every rank and station, ladies included. Admission, One 
Shilling; at which price the sum of 1,000/. is know to 
have been taken in a single day ; consequently, the number 
of visitors must have been 20,000. 

Madame TussaucCs Exhibition of Wax-work , open all the 
year round, is under the same roof. It contains the effigies 
of numerous sovereigns, generals, and statesmen, and other 
popular and notorious characters, from Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, Robespierre, Marat, and Buonaparte, 
down to the murderers, Rush and the Mannings, many oj 
them “ in their habits as they lived.*’ Admission, 

“ room of horrors,” an additional 6c/.; catalogue, 6d. 

St. Thomas's Day —the 21st of December—the shortest 
day of the year—is a day of great bustle in the City, as 
wardmotes are held by the Aldermen of every ward for the 
election of officers for the year ensuing. 

Admirers of highly-bred and highly-fed oxen, sheep* 
pigs, &c., will be much gratified by a visit to Smithftf 
Market on Monday in the week before Christmas. 1 6 
show is generally larger and finer on that day than on any 
other market-day in the year. 

With many families, the festivities of the season com 
mence on Christmas Eve , the 24th of December. In son ^ 
to the infinite delight of the younger branches, the ancien # 
and almost exploded rites of the mistletoe are not forgotten- 

* See Sports, Pastimes, and Customs, 8fc., pp. 45 to 48. 
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! On Christmas Day , divine service is performed at all 
churches, chapels, and other places of public worship ; and, 
at the Roman Catholic Chapels, where high mass is gene¬ 
rally performed, sacred music, vocal and instrumental, may 
be heard in very fine style. At this season, the Londoners 
yield to none in hospitality and mirth. 

On New Year's Eve , the last day of the year, merry 
parties sit till “the witching hour”—till the church-hells 
have rung the old year out and the new one in. 


THE THEATRES. 

Although an exotic, we have no hesitation in assigning 
precedence to 

HER majesty’s THEATRE, 

generally known as the great Italian Opera House , on the 
west side of the Hay market, which has long enjoyed the 
distinguishing patronage of the sovereign. And most de¬ 
servedly has it earned this proud distinction, not only by 
the magnificence of its appointments and the costly splen¬ 
dour of its performances, but as the constant resort of the 
British aristocracy—of the world of fashion, grace, and 
beauty. 

The present edifice, nearly as large as the far-famed La 
ocala, at Milan, and holding from 2,500 to 3,000 persons, 
was erected in 1790, on the site of the old house, built by 
kir John Vanbrugh, which had been destroyed in the pre- 
cedmg year, through the act of an incendiary, named Pietro 
Urnivalli, to gratify a private revenge. The original de¬ 
igns for the building were by Michael Novosielski; hut it 
was not until the year 1820 that the exterior was finished, 
Jjuder the superintendence of Messrs. Nash and Repton. 

ne east front, in which are the principal entrances, is 283 
| eet in length, and 64 in height. In a sunken panel, near 
v le *op, i s a composition in artificial stone, from a design 
y liubb. It consists chiefly of figures in alto and basso 
’e illustrating the origin and progressive improvements 
ie science of music in various nations. Dancing figures 
K lnt y°^ uce( i? allusive to the rise and progress of the 
n rp ° tt ? anc ^ n g* Internally, the dimensions of the theatre 
tho’ . om . t ^ le curtain to the back of the boxes, 102 feet; 
j Projection of the stage from the curtain to the orchestra 
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is 24 feet; the extreme width to the back of the boxes is 
75 feet; the width of the curtain is 40 feet; the distance 
from the orchestra to the front boxes is 66 feet; the width 
of the pit is 65 feet, and its height to the ceiling 56 feet; 
the gallery is 40 feet in depth, and 56 feet in width; the 
stage measures 60 feet from the orchestra to the hack wall, 
and 80 feet between the side walls.” * 

Under the present management, the whole of the interior 
of the theatre was renovated, and decorated in the finest 
style of modern art, a few seasons ago. 

Amongst the directors of this establishment, since the 
destruction of the old house, may be mentioned Goold, 
Waters, Chambers, Ebers, Benelli, La Porte, Monck 
Mason, &c. The present and most successful lessee is Mr. 
Lumley. The conductor of the musical department is 
Mr. Balfe. 

Composed almost exclusively of Italians, though with 
occasionally a slight intermixture of French, German, and 
English performers, the operatic corps of this establishment 
presents annually a choice selection of the finest vocal talent 
in Europe, illustrating the works of the chief musical com¬ 
posers of the age. In the ballet department, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is yet stronger, setting, as it were, all competition 
at defiance. It is here only that the exquisite “ poetry of 
motion,” aided by the joint arts of the scene-painter, the 
machinist, and tne costumier, can be contemplated in per¬ 
fection. 

The season commences towards the close of February, or 
early in March, and continues till August. It is not, how¬ 
ever, until after Easter that the chief attractions are brought 
forward. The nights of performance (subscription nights) 
are Tuesdays and Saturdays; but, during the greater part 
of the season, Thursday constitutes an extra night, to the 
performances on which the annual subscribers to the boxes 
are not admissible, unless by payment. The boxes are 
taken for the season, mostly by persons of distinction; an 
it is only when they are unoccupied for the night by ih e 
subscribers, that they are available to the public. 

Prices of admission, at the doors, pit, 10s. ; stalls, in iron 
of the pit, \L 1$.; gallery, 3s. 6d. ; stalls, in front of t 

* Brayley’s Historical and Descriptive Accounts of ^ 
Theatres of London* 
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gallery, 5s. At many of the fashionable book and music 
sellers at the west end of the town, pit tickets may be had 
for 8s. 6c?.; and, at the same places, boxes and stalls may be 
engaged for the season or night. Also, at the box-office of 
the theatre. 

Visitors to the pit must go in full dress; that is, they 
must not present themselves in frock coats or coloured 
trousers, black only being admissible. 

Doors open, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at half-past 7, 
performance commencing at 8 ; on Saturdays, open at 7; 
and commence at half-past 7 . 

DRURY LANE THEATRE, 

originally called the Cock-pit , may be traced to the earlv 
part of the 17th century, but it probably existed at a much 
earlier period. Having been built and rebuilt repeatedly, it 
was for many years regarded as the National Theatre, 
par excellence. Mrs. Siddons, the unrivalled tragic glory of 
our age, first appeared on its boards in the year 1775. The 
old house having been demolished, a new, spacious, and most 
magnificent structure was raised on its site, and opened to 
the public with the tragedy of Macbeth , on the 21 st of April, 
1793. Unfortunately, that building was destroyed by fire 
on the 24th of February, 1809. The present edifice, from 
the designs of Mr. Benjamin Wyatt, was first opened on the 
10th of October, 1812, with the tragedy of Hamlet. It is of 
hnck; but the west front is stuccoed. Its length, from east 
to west, is 237 feet; its width, from north to south, 131 feet, 
i? j^ e wes t front are three large doorways, approached by a 
lght of steps, under a plain flat-roofed portico, surmounted 
y a statue of Shakspeare. Below the roof of the portico 
are lour tripod lamps, elevated on lofty pedestals. The 
-«all, leading to the grand staircase communicating 
I ' 1 n the boxes, is large, commodious, and handsome. It 
I p n f nS statues °f Shakspeare, Garrick, and Kean. The 
f™ raT D 6S the private-boxes, the stage, &c., are 

t ^Drydges Street, on the north side of the theatre; those 
I In it 6 ^ a er ^ es are from Vinegar Yard, on the south side. 
I is lifyb+ re ^ e ^ state > the interior, from designs by S. Beazley, 
I ;JL ’ nc ^’ taste f u l> and elegant. The house will accom- 
I . e upwards of 3,000 persons, 
matp d °F i S inall y f° r the representation of the legiti- 
* rama 111 all its purity and splendour, this establish- 
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ment has, for the last thirty years or more, been subjected 
to many vicissitudes, most of them unprofitable in a pecu¬ 
niary sense. Having been some time closed, it was re¬ 
opened, at reduced prices, at Christmas, 1849. On this 
occasion Mr. Anderson, a gentleman of provincial and 
metropolitan respectability as a performer, became the 
lessee. 

Doors open at half-past six; commence at seven. Ad¬ 
mission, boxes, 4s. ; pit, 2s .; gallery, Is. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 


now recognised as the Royal Italian Opera , a formidable 
rival to Her Majesty’s Theatre, stands on the west side of 
Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

The theatre which originally occupied this site was 
built by Mr. John Rich, celebrated for his harlequinade 
productions, and opened on the 7th of December, 1732, 
with Congreve’s “ Way of the World.” In 1792, it was 
partly rebuilt from the designs of Henry Holland, archi¬ 
tect, at an expense of 25,000/1., of which 15,000/. was ad¬ 
vanced as a loan by the Duke of Bedford, whose brothers 
son, the present Duke, is the ground-landlord, hi the 
night of September 20th, 1808, the renovated structure 
was burnt to the ground by an accidental fire. Before the 
close of that year, the foundation stone of the present edifice 
was laid by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards George IV.; and, within twelve months from the 
date of the fire—that is, on the 18th of September, 1809-- 
it was opened with the performances of “ Macbeth’ an 
“ The Quaker.” The expenses of erection amounted 0 
150,000/.; of which 44,550/. was received from the insu¬ 
rance-offices, and 50,000/. raised by subscription shares o 


500/. each.* .,i 

The architect was Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. The bu 
ing is of the Doric order. In its eastern front, it ! ]as 

* In Brayley's historical work on the theatres, before referred 
to, it is related that the then Duke of Northumberland, a ^ 
expressing his great concern for the accident, assured Mr. ^ 
ble, the manager and a principal proprietor, “ that if the su ^ 
10,000/. would be of any present convenience to him, 1 , 

wholly at his service, on his own bond.” The offer was aC J e P 
and the bond given; and on the day of laying the f° ul ? < '? 
stone of the new building, the bond was returned, cancel le • 
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rtico of four large iiuted columns, supporting a pediment, 
n the upper part of the walls, at the sides of the portico, 
e two long panels, with basso relievo representations of 
le ancient and modern drama, by Flaxman and Rossi, 
lis front is 220 feet in length; the north and south fronts 
e about 170 feet in length. The principal entrances are 
nder the portico. 

The opening of the theatre, in 1809, was rendered memor- 
le by the commencement of the “ O. P. Row,” as it was 
lied, which continued fifty nights with nearly unabated 
ehemence, and at length terminated in a compromise, 
his disturbance “ was occasioned, partly, by the proprietors 
aving increased the price of admission to the boxes to 
even shillings, and of the pit to four shillings ; and partly 
>y the circumstance of the third tier being appropriated as 
private boxes; the popular impression (evidently a most 
bsurd one) being, that those boxes were designed to favour 
eeret assignations.” 

Covent Garden Theatre, after sustaining nearly as many 
dverse changes of fortune as that of Drury Lane, was at 
ength taken, as a partnership concern, with the view of 
stablishing a rival house for the representation of Italian 
>peras in the highest style of excellence. Accordingly, in 
847, the interior was reconstructed from the designs of 
dr. Albano; and all the appointments and decorations 
fere executed in the most costly, brilliant, and tasteful 
tyle that modern art could command. Indeed, the appear- 
2J ce of this interior is altogether exquisitely beautiful, 
the expense has been estimated at 50,000/. 

Ihe main difference between the performances at this 
establishment and those in the Hay market, is, that here the 
conductors profess to pay more close and severe attention to 
he entirety of the works of great composers, not allowing 
h curtailments or innovations, than is compatible with the 
lystem acted upon at the other house. To insure the 
equisite time for the performance of a full opera, they 
accordingly abjure ballet, excepting as incidental to the 
fun piece. Thus, as it has been quaintly observed, while 
iCr Majesty’s Theatre is the place for minor opera and 
la Jor ballet, Covent Garden is the place for major opera 

nd minor ballet. 

" J the speculation was unsuccessful in a pecuniary 
u se > ami heavy losses were sustained; but yet the estab- 
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lishment is continued with unabated energy, splendour, and 
power of effect. 

Mr. Costa is the musical conductor; and the orchestra is 
probably the finest and most complete in the world. 

The commencement and close of the season, the nights ot 
performance, the hours of opening and of raising the cur¬ 
tain, and the regulations respecting dress, are the same as at 
the other house. The prices of admission are somewhat 
different: private boxes, by the night, from 21. 2s. to Wte, 
according to size; pit stalls, 1 /. U .; pit, 86 *.; amphitheatre 
stalls, 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 

THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 

is, in every point of view, one of the best conducted estab¬ 
lishments in London. Mr. Webster, the present 1m 
caters well for the public, and, consequently, well lor Bn 
self. By a judicious system of management, secunng 
succession the services of all the most distinguishe p 
formers of the day, and sparing no expense in the p.oa« 

tion of dramatic novelties, he provides an incessant varie j 
of entertainment, of excellent quality, for his patrons. 

The first Little Theatre in the Haymarket, as « 
originally called, was built on speculation by a carpenter, 
the year 1720. For many years, it was of compare ! 
slight consideration. In 1749, it was the scene of an® 
lous hoax—that of a man collecting an audience to « 
the feat of compressing himself within a common 
bottle on the stage 1 The trick—said to have been c0 " d ] it , 
by the Duke of Montagu, to ascertain how far the ere ^ 
of the public might be imposed on—fully su c ce “ ri ’ or of 
the audience, in revenge, nearly demolished the in 

the theatre! , . . . „ an A drama 

In 1767, Foote, the celebrated mimic, actor, an “ ^ 
tist, obtained a patent, and opened the house aa & ^ 

Royal. From Foote, it passed successively to the v 
father and son, and from George Colman the y 
Mr. Morris, who had married Colman s sister, 
perty now belongs to Mr. Morris’s son. rre d 

On the 3rd of February, 1794, a dreadful accident 
here. On the night of a royal visit, fifteen 1 p tof 

their lives in the rush of the crowd down a 

several steps to the pit entrance. , built i* 

The present edifice, from a design by Nash, was 
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ess than four months, at an expense of 18,000?., was opened 
L the 4 th of July, 1821. It has a handsome portico, 
bnder which are the public entrances. The interior, with 
rectangular sides, and the front, or centre, slightly curved, 
s exceedingly commodious, and all the appointments are in 
good taste. 

[ The performances consist of tragedy, comedy, light opera, 
farce, and spectacle. Doors open at half-past six o’clock, 
commence at seven. Boxes, 5s .; pit stalls, 5s. ; pit, 3s.; 
first gallery, 2s. ; second gallery, Is. Half-price at nine: 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2 s.; first gallery, Is.; second gallery, 6c?. 
[There is usually a recess of six or eight weeks in the 
kntumn. 

THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 

The Prince’s, or St. James’s Theatre, in King Street, on 
Ithe eastern side of St. James’s Street, was built in 1836, 
pom the designs of Mr. Beazley, for Braham, the vocalist, 
■for the performance of English operas, &c. The speculation 
■proved a failure ; but, for some years, the house has been 
■held on lease by Mr. Mitchell, the bookseller, of Old Bond 
IStreet, for the annual performance of French comedies, 
[vaudevilles, &c. The interior, re-decorated by Messrs. 
[Crace, in the Louis Quartorze style, is extremely elegant, 
land the accommodations for the audience are altogether 
■excellent. The season usually lasts from January to 
■July, under the judicious management of Mr. Mitchell. 
■Boxes, 6 s.; pit, 3 s.; amphitheatre, 2 s. Doors open at 
Iseven ; commence at half-past seven. 

THE LYCEUM. 

I The original Lyceum, erected by Payne, the architect, in 
11765, was many years occupied for a variety of miscellaneous 
■exhibitions. About the year 1789 or 1790, it was engaged 
r'>’ the celebrated Charles Dibdin, for his entertainment called 
l&m.s Souici; and, twenty years later, Mr. S. A. Arnold, son 
Iff Dr. Arnold, the musical composer, obtained a license for 
I 1 *| as an English Opera House. In 1815, he raised a new 
|^ eatre on its site, on an enlarged scale, from the designs of 
Beazle y* That structure was destroyed by fire on the 
|ibth of February, 1839; and the present theatre was soon 
I a terwards erected on its site, also from the designs of Mr. 
I eazley. Its front elevation, having a Corinthian portico 
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of six column?, surmounted by a dome and balustrade, is on 
the west side of Wellington Street North, in the Strand, 
The box entrance is under the portico ; the entrance to the 
pit is in the Strand ; and the entrance to the gallery is in 
Exeter Street, at the back of the Strand. 

This is one of the handsomest, most compact, and most 
tastefully decorated theatres in London; and it possesses 
the superadded merit of being admirably constructed for 
hearing. It is under the able management of Madame 
Vestris and her husband, Mr. Charles Matthews, for the 
performance of comic opera, vaudeville, farce, spectacle, 
&c.; and, excepting the recess of a few weeks in the autumn, 
it is open all the year. 

Doors open at half-past six ; commence at seven. Dress 
circle, 4s. ; upper boxes, 3 s .; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is. No half- 
price. 

THE princess’s THEATRE, 

on the north side of Oxford Street, occupies the site of what 
was once the Queen’s Bazaar. The stage entrance, with a 
concert-room, &c., is in Castle Street. This elegant little 
structure, opened about the year 1837, is from a design by 
Mr. T. M. Nelson. It is very spiritedly conducted by Mr. 
J. Maddox, the lessee ; the performances, which are greatly 
varied, consisting chiefly of light English operas and vaude¬ 
villes. Doors open at half-past six; commence at seven. 
Boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is. Half-price at nine. 

THE ADELPHI THEATRE, 

westward from the Lyceum, on the north side of the Strand, 
was originally built by Mr. Scott, noted as a manufacturer 
of “ liquid blue,” and called the Sans Pareil Theatre. The 
pieces then performed were chiefly written by Miss Scott, 
the proprietor’s daughter, who usually personated the 
heroines herself. In 1814, the house was enlarged; 11 ! 
1820 or 1821, it passed into the hands of Messrs. Rodwel 
and Jones; and in the season of 1821-2, it acquired an 
extraordinary degree of popularity by the performance otj 
piece called “ Tom and Jerry,” in which Wrench, 11 
Reeve, Keeley, &c most memorably distinguished them¬ 
selves. It has since been repeatedly altered and impm ve ’ 
and has long been remarkable for the breadth of huffl° 
displayed in its performances, which are chiefly melodrama, 
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1 3 rd, and other favourites of the town. 
Ialf-past six; commence at seven. Box 
l allery, Is. Half-price at nine. 


THE OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


InAVych Street, Drury Lane, occupies, in part, the site of 
I he residence of Elizabeth, titular Queen of Bohemia, the 
I inly sister of Charles I. This unfortunate princess, coming 
| o England on the restoration of her. nephew, Charles II., 
Ivas privately married to the Earl of Craven, who had a 
I nansion on this spot. 

I The first theatre erected here was opened by the late Mr. 
|kstley, senior, of the Royal Amphitheatre, Westminster 
I Bridge Road, in September 1806. It was from Mr. Astley s 
I )wn designs. The principal timber employed in the build- 
|ing was from the hull of an old man-of-war, given to him 
I for the purpose by his Majesty George III. It was then 
I called the Olympic Pavilion. In 1813, Mr. Elliston pur¬ 
chased the concern, and re-opened it, with improvements, 
las the Olympic Theatre. Subsequently, under the manage- 
Iment of Madame Yestris, it was, for several seasons, one 
|of the most fashionable places of resort in the metropolis. 
■Unfortunately, the house was accidentally destroyed by fire, 
■on the 29th of March, 1849. It was expeditiously rebuilt, 
land opened on the 26th of December in the same year, for 
I the performance of the regular drama. After an address, 
I delivered by Mrs. Mowatt, an American actress of great 
I talent, who had distinguished herself at the. Marylebone 
I Theatre, in London, the play of the u Two Gentlemen 

■ of Verona” was enacted, and followed by a pantomime. 

■ The theatre is now extremely elegant and commodious; 
I hut, after a few weeks, the doors were closed in consequence 
I IjT certain pecuniary failures, &c. on the part of the new 


THE STRAND THEATRE, 


a small establishment, under the conduct of that deservedly 
popular actor, William Farren, is situated on the south side 
0 the Strand, nearly opposite Newcastle Street. Light 
comic pieces, vaudevilles, &c. are the usual performances. 
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Doors open at half-past six; commence at seven. Boxes, 
3.5. ; pit, Is. §d. ; gallery, 6d. 

THE MARYLEBONE THEATRE, 

in Church Street, Paddington, is a small but very commo¬ 
dious and tastefully decorated house, appropriated sometimes 
to the regular drama, at others to melodrama, burletta, k 
Prices vary, but are always moderate. 

THE queen’s THEATRE, 

in Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, known at 
different times as the Regency Theatre , the West London 
Theatre , &c., was originally appropriated to the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, which were patronized by King George HI. 
These were succeeded by admirably performed French 
plays ; since which, amidst a host of vicissitudes, it has been 
but rarely successful. Open occasionally : prices vary, but, 
of late years, always low. 


THE SOHO THEATRE, 

in Dean Street, Soho, was constructed some years ago by 
Miss Kelly, an actress of great celebrity, under the expecta¬ 
tion of being honoured with the patronage of the Puke ot 
Devonshire and other members of the aristocracy. But the 
speculation, though attended by enormous expense, proved 
a failure. The theatre is exceedingly small, but admirably 
adapted for amateur performances. Occasionally opeu- 
prices varying, but generally high. 


SADLER S WELLS THEATRE, 

at the New Paver Head, St. John’s Street Road, neat 
Islington, derives its name from certain mineral spring 
which were in vogue here towards the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, under the management of a person nantf 
Sadler. The discovery, or rather re-discovery, of 
springs, said to have belonged to the ancient priory oi * 
John of Jerusalem, and which are still in existence, tnoug 
covered over, induced Mr. Sadler to build a “ Music 
House” on the spot, which thus became a place of P ut) 
entertainment. Rope-dancing, tumbling, vaulting, P al r, 
mime, &c., were subsequently introduced; but, notwi 
standing many applications, it was not until the year 1 ’ 
that a license could be obtained for the perform^^ 
Twelve years later, a builder of the name of Rosoman, 1 
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I j hose hands the property had fallen, pulled down the old 

■ ooden “ Musick-House,” and erected the present theatre, 
at an expense of 4,2*2 51. It has from time to time been 

IJ ready enlarged and improved. In 1772, regular panto- 

■ limes were exhibited. The prices were then 3s. 6d. for the 
H oxes, Is. 6d. the pit, and Is. the gallery; but, for an 

■ dditional 6^/., every spectator was allowed a pint of either 
H’ort, Mountain, Lisbon, or punch. Subsequently, this 
I louse became eminently popular under the management of 
Hhe Dibdins and others. Burlettas, melodramas, panto- 
I i limes, dances, water-pieces, and serious historical spectacles, 
H?ere for many years the order of the day. “ Sadler’s Wells 

■ las had to boast of many excellent clowns, and particularly 

■ Jemmy Warner, Baptista Dubois, Pietro Bologna, and 
I he Grimaldis, grandsire, father, and son. Here, too, in 
Bhe summer of 1803, the late celebrated Egyptian traveller 
I lelzoni exhibited feats of strength, &c., under the appella- 

■ ion of the Patagonian Samson. He had previously exhi- 
B)ited at St. Bartholomew’s Fair, in Smithfkld.” * 

I Of late years, this establishment has assumed a higher 

■ character, under the sound and able management of Mr. 
I Phelps. There is not another theatre in the metropolis in 

■ which the legitimate drama (Shakspeare’s plays especially) 

■ -S now produced in such purity, with so much critical judg- 

■ ment, and with so powerful an elfect. The company is 
■admirably organized, and possesses many performers, Mr. 

■ rhelps himself included, of high merit. 

■ Doors open at half-past six ; commence at seven. Boxes, 

■ -*•; pit, Is.; gallery, 6d .; half-price to the boxes, Is. Open 
nearly all the year. 

THE ROYAL PAVILION THEATRE. 

f his little theatre, devoted chiefly to the representation of 
Melodrama, burletta, &c., is situated on the north side of 
vhitechapel Koad. It was opened shortly after the de- 
s ruction of the East London , or Royalty Theatre, by fire ; 
an event which occurred on the 11th of April, 1826. The 
prices of admission are always very low. 

f ? e Garrick Theatre , another small but exceedingly 
dent li ° USe ’ * n k eman Street, Goodman’s Fieids, was acci- 
ally burnt a short time since, and has not been rebuilt. 

lonp-^ R ^ YL ^ Y,S Theatres of London , which will be found a 
° U( 1 curious historical account of Sadler’s Wells. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON THEATRE, 

situated on the western side of Norton Falgate, near the 
terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, is a well- 
constructed commodious house; but, never having been 
extensively patronised, it is only occasionally open, and the 
prices are always moderate. 

THE ROYAL STANDARD THEATRE 

is another minor establishment, about a quarter of a mile 
northward from the City of London Theatre; but it is open 
only at uncertain periods, with varying prices, but always 
low. 

ASTLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 

a short distance from the Surrey foot of Westminster 
Bridge, has been for several years the property, and under 
the management, of Mr. Batty, whose equestrian establish¬ 
ment is unquestionably the first in the kingdom. The 
house is large, handsome, and commodious; capable, it is 
said, of containing 4,000 persons. The circle for horseman¬ 
ship is nearly 130 feet in circumference. 

This theatre was built by the late Mr. Philip Astley, who 
had been in the 15th (or General Elliott’s Own) Regiment 
of Light Horse, in which service he acquired a complete 
mastery of equestrian science. Having obtained his dis¬ 
charge, with a most honourable certificate of service, he 
commenced his feats of horsemanship on a very humble 
scale, in open fields round London. At length he took a 
piece of ground, now the site of the amphitheatre, inclosed 
it, and, in the course of a few years, got up a regularly 
roofed building, which he called the Amphitheatre RidiU‘ 
House . This was in 1778. At length, against powerl ^ 
opposition, he succeeded in obtaining a license for his per¬ 
formances. The establishment was successively designate 
the Royal Grove , the Royal Saloon , and lastly, h 1 '] 
Astley's Royal Amphitheatre. It has been thrice destroy e 
by fire : in 1794, 1803, and 1841. Horse-spectacles we 
first introduced on the stage here shortly after the con 
gration of 1803. Astley died at Paris on the 20tn 
October, 1814; and his son, John Astley, also died 
Paris, on the 19th of October, 1821, in the same 
chamber, and bed, exactly seven years afterwards, 
who had long been the sole proprietor of the horses, 
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;he next manager ; then the celebrated Ducrow ; and, since 
lis death, Mr. Batty, whose success is fully equal to that of 
my of his predecessors. In point of attraction and gratifi- 
:ation, the amphitheatre is the first establishment of its class 
n the country. 

Doors open at half-past six; commence at seven; half- 
>rice at half-past eight. Boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is.; 
ipper gallery, 6 d. 

THE ROYAL SURREY THEATRE 

stands on the site of the Royal Circus , which was built in 
1782, for equestrian and dramatic entertainments, on a plan 
similar to that of Astley’s Amphitheatre. Its situation is 
near the Obelisk, at the southern extremity of Blackfriars 
Road. The Circus was burnt down in August, 1805 ; and 
he present building, begun in the month of November 
ollowing, from designs by Mr. Cabanel, jun., was opened 
nt Easter, 1806. Subsequently to the destruction of Drury 
fane Theatre in 1809, it was let for five years to Mr. Ellis- 
ton, who greatly changed and improved the style of the 
entertainments, and gave the house the name of the Surrey 
J heatre, which it has ever since retained. It is now under 
ne management of Mr. Shepherd, devoted chiefly to the 
'^presentation of the regular drama, which is produced in a 
nghly laudable and effective manner. The house is very 
jpacious, handsome, and commodious. 

Doors open at half-past six; commence at seven. Boxes, 
D-; gallery, 6d. 

THE VICTORIA THEATRE, 

n the Waterloo Road, Lambeth, was originally called the 
wowg Theatre, in honour of the Princess Charlotte of 
[) n aie JL ail d her royal consort, the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, 
30w °f the Belgians, under whose patronage the build- 
To S , commence d in 1816, and opened on Whit-Monday, 
e 13th of May 1818. The architect was Mr. Cabanel. 
ls . a plain, massive, brick structure; but the interior is 
ine] C1 °? S an( ^ commo( lious. The representations are mostly 
tra ° j. ainas » burlettas, and, what are termed, domestic 
heroi’ ^ * ast 'which. Miss Vincent is generally 

niww 1S °l )en s i x ? commence at half-past six. Boxes, Is.; 
pu ’ 5 gallery, 3d. 
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MUSIC, DANCING, &c. 

The English can no longer he stigmatized, as they have 
long unjustly been, as an unmusical people. Every city 
and town in the kingdom, but especially the metropolis 
affords abundant proof, in each succeeding year, of an in¬ 
creasing love of music, both vocal and instrumental; and 
this love will not fail to lead on, slowly perhaps, but 
surely and successfully, to a complete and noble mastery ot 
the science. Even now, several of our musical institutions 
may boast a high order of merit. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, under the patronage 
of her Majesty, and many of the leading nobility, was 
established in 1822 for the cultivation of the art amongst 
natives, and has produced many accomplished artists ot botn 
sexes. The pupils are instructed in every branch of music; 
the Latin, French, Italian, and English languages, writing, 
arithmetic, and dancing. During the season, several pu * 
concerts are given by the pupils, at the Queen s bonce 
Rooms, Hanover Square, where tickets may be had, 
also of most of the respectable music-sellers at the wes e 
of the town. The principal room, appropriated lor tne 
and similar occasions, is a splendid apartment, accoroiu 
dating about eight hundred persons. 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

At the head of the numerous musical institutions J 
London stands the Philharmonic Society, the orchestra 
which is conducted by Mr. Costa, who presides over 
musical department of her Majesty’s Theatre, in tne [ 
market. This is a subscription society, the concerts ot ^ 
with those of several other societies, are also given a 
Hanover Square Rooms. . . 

Amongst other distinguished musical institutions, ^ 
of admission to which are obtainable mostly n;o«j ^ 
members (or if otherwise they are duly. adver V se 
their places of purchase, &c.) may be mentioned tne ^ . 

Ai'monica —the Musical Union , at Willis’s R°.°* 
Beethoven Quartett Society —the Sacred Harmonic ^ 
at Exeter Hall, in the Strand, the principal room oi 
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till accommodate 4,000 people—tlie British Musicians— the 
hecilian Society, in Gresham Street, near the Bank—the 
Melodists' Club , &c. There is also a new establishment, 
ailed the Music Hall , in Wilson Street, Long Acre, for Mr. 
lullah’s singing classes. The concert room accommodates 
[bout 3,000 people. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

In the course of the season, many of our leading artistes, 
foreign and native, vocal and instrumental, give splendid 
concerts, under the most distinguishing patronage, and com¬ 
manding a host of first-rate talent. In some instances, the 
noble mansions of their patrons are kindly accorded for the 
purpose. In others, the Concert Room at her Majesty s 
Theatre, the Hanover Square Rooms, &c., are engaged. 
Most of these first-class concerts are given in the morning 
khat is, they commence about two o’clock, and are over by 
[five or six. In general, the price of tickets is high ; varying 
prom half a guinea to a guinea. 

Miscellaneous concerts, of somewhat inferior grade, yet 
Istill of high respectability, are occasionally given, both 
morning and evening, at public rooms, in different parts of 
the town ; such as Exeter Hall, in the Strand—the Music 
Hall, in Store Street, Bedford Square—the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate Street, &c. 

For the humbler classes of society, there are concerts 
held at Mechanics’ Institutes and other places, varying, in 
I their charge for admission, from Is. down to 6d., 4 d., 3d., 
and even 2 d. a head. 

BALLS AND ASSEMBLIES. 

I At Willis's Rooms, on the south side of King Street, St. 

I James’s, are held the celebrated subscription balls and assem- 
jblies, termed Almack's, established more than three-fourths 
I of a century ago. These balls are under the management 
I of a committee of ladies of rank; and, with the view of 
I beeping the society as select and as exclusive as possible, the 
I °my means of access are by vouchers, or personal introduc- 
I turn by one of the committee. Almack , the original pro- 
I K? etor > from whom the rooms were first named, kept the 
I hatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street, the site of 
I "hich is now occupied by the Conservative Club. 
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Amongst other fashionable societies which hold their re¬ 
unions at these rooms, are the Caledonians , the Mum\ 
Union , &c. The rooms are also occasionally let for public 
and private balls and concerts of respectability. 

During the season, many respectable private subscription 
balls are held at taverns and other places, in different parts 
of the town. 

MASQUERADES AND CASINOS. 

Public Masquerades have never acquired a stable popu¬ 
larity in this country, nor is it desirable that they should. 
They are not congenial to the national character of the 
English, who possess not the requisite promptness of 
repartee, nor a sufficient flow of animal spirits, to support 
them with effect. Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, have been occasionally 
desecrated by these exhibitions, at which, from the promis¬ 
cuous nature of the assemblage, scenes of the most ruffianly 
vulgarity and disgusting indecency have too frequently been 
witnessed. No woman of character can with propriety be 
seen at these entertainments. A masquerade, at a private 
mansion, especially in the country, is altogether a different 
affair. , 

Masquerades given at such places as Vauxhall and 
Cremorne Gardens are perhaps a shade less objectionable 
than those at the theatres. Tickets of admission vary ia 
price, from five shillings to half a guinea or a guinea. L> r 
the last-mentioned sum, a supper, with wines, is generally 
included. * 

There are Masquerade Warehouses, in different parts o 
the west end of the town, where masks may be bought, and 
where fancy and character dresses may be hired. . 

Casinos , the staple amusement at which consists 0 
dancing, are of but recent introduction in this country. D 
first of them was opened in the Adelaide Gallery, at jj 
north-western end of the Lowther Arcade, leading from i, g 
Strand, under the management of Mr. Laurent, 
establishment has since been removed to the Argyll Jiooi 
in Great Windmill Street, Golden Square, under the e 
mination of an Academy for Dancing. • 

There is another establishment, the Casino cle l e 
upon a similar plan, two or three doors from the coi 11 
of Little Queen Street, in Holborn. 
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PALACES, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ETC. 

I The price of admission to these places of amusement is 
I ily a shilling; and, from their nature—from the lowness 
o the admission fee—and from the consequent unselect 
I laracter of the visitors of both sexes—they are liable to 
I -eat abuses. For the sake of public morals, therefore, it 
might be well that the Casinos should not be permitted to 
I ien without a license, and that they should also be placed 
Itider the regular surveillance of the police. 


I PALACES, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ETC. 

I Not professing to describe public buildings, in a space so 
I tnited as ours, we must yet, in some instances, indicate their 
I calities, for the sake of their contents, respecting which the 
I iriosity of visitors is naturally excited. First, then, of 

st. james’s palace, 

a the western end of Pall Mall, and on the north side of St. 
I ames’s Park. Erected in the reign of Henry VIII. on the 
I te of an hospital dedicated to St. James, it was, until very 
I icently, the residence of our sovereigns ever since the de- 
I ruction of Whitehall Palace, by fire, in 1697. It is still used 
oi certain state occasions ; and, unsightly as is the exterior, 
it is understood to be the most commodious for regal display 
ol any palace in Europe. On the western side of the open 
■adrangle is the chapel royal, at which her Majesty some- 
Bmes attends when in town. On these occasions, a slight 
13uceur to the attendants will give a stranger admittance to 
I ear the choral service, &c. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

I -^is royal residence, apparently a favourite of her pre- 
■nt Majesty, is situated at the west end of St. James’s Park, 

■ Pimlico. It has been so altered, enlarged, and beautified, 
■teriorly and interiorly, at an enormous national expense, 
■ a t it presents scarcely a vestige of its origin. The first 
Wfrckingham House , built on the site of Arlington House, by 
■ttemeld, Duke of Buckingham, in 1703, was purchased by 
■ e orge III,, as a residence for Queen Charlotte, in 1762. It 
■as then s tyied the Queen’s Palace; and, in 1775, it was 

■ ed upon the Queen Consort, in lieu of Somerset House. 
U / ^Gater part 0 f h ouse was taken down by George 

■ m and rebuilt, from designs by Nash, in 1825 Since that 
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period, it has been repeatedly enlarged and altered by Mi. | 
Blor^, and is yet incomplete in its arrangements. The finest I 
apartment in the palace is the Picture Gallery, m which ait I 
many masterpieces of the Dutch and Flemish schools, co 
kcted chiefly by George IV. There are also portraits »l I 
other paintings^ by Sir Peter Lely, Zoffany, Srr Joshua I 
Reynolds Sir § David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, &c. Thel 
state-rooms look over the gardens, in which is the Quee.1 
Summer House, containing eight fresco painting fal 
Milton’s “ Comus,” by Landseer, Maclise, Ross, Dyce, East I 
lake Uwins, Stanfield, and Leslie. . I 

1 The gates of this palace are said to have cost 3,000 guinea I 
Admission to the interior can be obtained only by an o I 
from the Lord Chamberlain, during the absence of the Court J 

The stables (entered from Queens Row, Pimlico), l 
stud of horses, &c., are well worth seeing. An order frail 
the Master of the Horse will secure admission. 

WHITEHALL. 

The Banqueting House, the only portion of Whitijl 
Palace which escaped destruction by fire, in 1697, an 1 
had been added from designs by Inigo Jones, was con 
into a Chapel Royal by George I. Servnce is p fo j 
here every Sunday morning and afternoon^ Over the a I 
are arranged the various eagles that were from time - 
taken from the French, in the battles in the Peninsula* I 
at Waterloo. The ceiling of this beautiful structure, 
by Rubens, is in nine compartments, °f_whichAh I 

one represents the apotheosis of ,James I. It was 'tnr 
one of ithe windows of this building that Ohark-sXl 
forth to the scaffold on which he was beheaded. Wim ^ 
area, at the back of the structure, is a fine bronze st 
James II., by Grinlin Gibbons. 

WESTMINSTER HALL, ■ 

in New Palace Yard, between the Abbey and theBrgl 
and adjoining the New Houses of Parliament, w b J 
William Rufus, in 1397, as a banqueting room 
ancient palace of Westminster. In this room, r ® I 
as being the largest in Europe unsuppoited 
Richard II. entertained 10,000 persons at a.Chris j 

tival. It is 270 feet long, 74 wide, and 90 high- 
is a masterpiece of art. The Hall is still used y 
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reigns of England for their coronation feasts. From its 
sides are entrances to the Law Courts. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Every visitor of the metropolis should, if possible, obtain 
a sight of the New Houses of Parliament , though yet in an 

unfinished state. . . . 

The House of Lords may he seen, during the sitting ot 
Parliament, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, when 
the Lord Chancellor sits to hear appeals ; and on Saturdays, 
from eleven till five o’clock, by orders to be had on applica¬ 
tion at the Lord Chamberlain’s office on the preceding 
Wednesday. At times when the House is not sitting, the 
personal introduction of a member is necessary. For admis¬ 
sion to the Stranger’s Gallery, to hear the debates, a peer s 
order is necessary. 

To hear the debates in the House of Commons , a member s 
order must be obtained. At other times, during the recess, 
a small douceur to the persons in charge will obtain admis¬ 
sion. 

LAMBETH PALACE, 

the metropolitan residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
originally built in 1188, is on the eastern or Surrey bank of 
the Thames, nearly opposite the Houses of Parliament. It 
has a handsome park and gardens of nearly thirty acres 
contains a fine library, with portraits of all the archbishops 
from the time of Laud—and should be inspected for the 
sake of the Lollard’s Tower, at the western extremity of the 
chapel. 

KENSINGTON PALACE, 

in which her present Majesty passed much of her minority, 
is situated rather more than a mile westward from Hyde 
Park Corner and the end of Oxford Street, in the midst of 
post beautifully picturesque grounds upwards of three miles 
in circumference. These grounds, which are laid out in the 
finest taste, are open to the public, and constitute the most 
fashionable and most delightful promenade in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis. The only exclusions are, livery 
servants, women in pattens, and dogs. The entrances are 
hom the town of Kensington, Hyde Park, and the Uxbridge 
hoad. Strangers are allowed to view the palace on personal 
application. 
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RICHMOND, KEW, HAMPTON COURT, AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 

are each and all now, by the aid of railroads, within an 
hour’s ride of the metropolis. Richmond and Kew may 
well be embraced in a day; but Hampton Court and Wind¬ 
sor Castle require a day each; and, if two days can be 
spared, the gratification of the visitor will be more than 
redoubled. 

Trains for Richmond, Kew, Hampton Court, and Wind¬ 
sor, start from the home station of the South-Western 
Railway, in the Waterloo Bridge Road, at brief intervals, 
from eight or nine o’clock in the morning till the same hoar 
in the evening. Trains for Windsor start with almost equal 
frequency from the home station of the Great Western 
Railway, at Praed Street, Paddington.* 


MANSIONS OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 
WITH THEIR PICTURE-GALLERIES, &c. 

Within a space so limited as ours, vain would be any 
attempt to indicate even a tenth part of the fine mansions 
by which the squares and streets, and the immediate vicinity 
of London, especially in its western direction, abound; the 
greater number, however, being distinguished by their 
elegant and magnificent furniture, and their beautiful and 
costly specimens of ancient and modern art, rather than by 
any architectural grandeur of effect. But we must mention 

* Previously to starting upon these delightful excursions, per¬ 
sons should provide themselves with The Visitor's Hand-Bool 
to Richmond , Kew Gardens, and Hampton Court; embracing 
and describing all the Grand Points of those attractive Spofy 
with a full Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton Court, an 
Engraving of the Maze, and a useful Map of the surrounding 
Country and with The Visitor's Hand-Book to Windsor, 
Eton, Virginia Water, 8fc.; with a complete Catalogue of 
Paintings in the State Apartments of the Castle. These usettu 
and elegantly-arranged little Hand-Books, printed unifor®v 
with London Life as it is, and forming portions of the N® 0 
Library of Useful Knowledge, are published by Cradock an 
Co., 48, Paternoster Row, price Gd. each; and may be had a 
the railway stations, and of all booksellers. 
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a few, which, from various circumstances, seem more par¬ 
ticularly to challenge notice. 

Anglesey House, formerly known as Uxbridge House , the 
residence of the Marquis of Anglesey, is a handsome stone- 
fronted building, in Burlington Gardens, near Bond Street. 
The original architect was Leoni, an Italian, by whom it 
was built for the Duke of Queensbury. 

Apsley House , at Hyde Park Corner, immediately opposite 
the Wellington statue by M. C. Wyatt, is the London 
residence of the Duke of Wellington. It was built by the 
Lord Chancellor Apsley, Earl Bathurst, about the year 
1770; but enlarged and nearly re-edified for the Duke by 
Messrs. S. and B. Wyatt, in 1828-9. The iron blinds, 
bullet-proof, were put up by the Duke, in consequence of 
his windows having been broken, and his person insulted, by 
a mob, during the progress of the Reform Biil. At the 
foot of the grand staircase is a fine colossal statue of Buona¬ 
parte, by Canova. The paintings are numerous, and many 
of them extremely valuable. 

Bath House , Piccadilty, the residence of Lord Ashburton, 
contains some fine specimens of pictorial art. 

Bridgewater House , one of the noblest mansions in 
London, with one of the noblest collections of paintings, is 
the residence of the Earl of Ellesmere, in the Green Park ; 
and, what renders it of heightened value and interest, it is 
free to the public, at certain periods, by means of a separate 
staircase built for the purpose. This truly magnificent 
mansion was erected in 1848-9, from the designs of Charles 
Barry, Esq., the architect of the new Houses of Parliament. 
The collection formed by the late Duke of Bridgewater^ 
great uncle of the present noble possessor, contains some of 
the finest specimens extant of the Italian, Spanish, French, 
Blemish, Dutch, German, and English schools of painting. 

Burlington House , between Sackville Street and Bond 
Street, is said to stand on the site of the first noble residence 
erected in Piccadilly. The interior, with a staircase painted 
|ty Sebastian Ricci, is in fine taste. It now belongs to the 
Luke of Devonshire. 

Chesterfield House , in South Audley Street, one of the 
miest architectural elevations in the metropolis, w r as built 
l°r Philip, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, author of the cele¬ 
brated “ Letters to his Son.” Its noble staircase is from 
Lanons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, in Hertfordshire. 
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Devonshire House, Piccadilly, was built by Kent for the third Duke of Devon, 
shire, and, though only a plain brick edifice, is said to have cost 20,000/. exclu. 
sively of a present of 1,000/. to the architect. The interior decorations are 
amon|st the most superb in London. Here is kept John Philip Kemble’s coUeo 
tion of old English plavs, the finest extant, made at a cost of 2,000/., and Dm- 
chased by the present Duke after the collector’s death. 

Grosvenor House, the town residence of the Marquis of Westminster, in Upper 
Grosvenor Street, contains a very choice collection of ancient and modern pictuS 
which like that of Bridgewater House, is free to the public at certain periods. 

. ■, olland S oua li Kensington, about two miles from Hyde Park Corner,was 
built in 1607. The history of this old mansion is very curious. 

Mr. Hope's splendid residence at the corner of Down Street, Piccadilly, contains 
the valuable collection of paintings, sculpture, Egyptian antiquities, and other 
works of virtu, formed by the father of the present possessor, the author of the 
romance of “ Anastasius,” and the introducer of the Egyptian style of furniture 
into this country half a century ago. 

Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, the residence of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
has a sculpture-gallery 100 feet in length, devoted chiefly to the reception of 
antique statues, busts, &c., of inestimable value. Here also is the last work of 
Canova—-the statue of a sleeping female. The collection of paintings, mostly 
modern, is veiy fine. 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, built by Sir Christopher Wren for the great 
Duke of Marlborough, was the residence of the late Dowager Queen Adelaide; 
and it is now the depository, pro tempore, of the Vernon collection of paintings, 
beoueathed, not long since, to the National Gallery. 

Melbourne House, opposite the Banqueting House, Whitehall, the back front of 
which looks into St. James’s Park, is remarkable for its large circular hall. The 
mansion was sold by the father of the late Lord Melbourne to the Duke of York, 
and was then called York House. Occupied by the widow of Lord Dover, it is 
now known as Dover House. 

Northumberland House, at the south-west comer of the Strand, opposite 
j 8 one °f the largest and most magnificent town-mansions of our 
nobility. On the site of an ancient religious house, it was built by Bernard 
Jansen a Flemish architect, in the reign of James I. It contains a large and 
valuable collection of pictures and other works of art. The paintings arc by the 
Garacci, Guido, Raffaelle, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Vandyke, &c. The 
mansion can be seen only by special favour. 

Sir Robert Peel, at his residence at Whitehall, has a fine collection of Dutch 
pictures, and many admirable productions of the modern English school. 

Ihe choice collection of Samuel Rogers, Esq. (poet and banker), of No. 22, St. 
James s Place, should also be seen. 

Spencer House, in St. James’s Place, the town residence of Earl Spencer, was 
built by Vardy, a pupil of Kent’s, and the architect of the Horse Guards and 
AngJesey House. It contains one of the finest libraries in England. 

Stafford House, more properly Sutherland House, originally built for the late 
Duke of York, from designs by B. and P. Wyatt, is a splendid Corinthian struc¬ 
ture, at the south-east comer of the Green Park, St. James’s. It was purchased 
by the late Duke of Sutherland; whose son and successor, the present Duke, 
raised it an additional story. The state apartments, on the first floor, are fur* 
mshed in a style of surpassing taste, elegance, and splendour: the usual family 
apartments, also very elegantly furnished, are on the ground or basement floor. 
I he Sutherland Gallery, containing many exquisite productions of art, is 126 feet 
m length, by 32 in width. The staircase is one of the finest in the kingdom- 
l he paintings, distributed over the mansion, are chefs d'oeuvres of ancient and ot 
modern art. They can be seen only by express permission. 


?i ther p ??, te residdiees containing interesting works of art, may be 
of M , 1 ;*. B , evan > 4, Hamilton Place, Hyde Park Corner,*-# 
Bndel, Eaton Square, Pimlico j—Lady Garvagh, 26, Portman Square ;—Earl de 
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Grey St. James’s SquareMr. Neeld, 6, Grosvenor SquareMarquis of Hert¬ 
ford ’ Regent's Park;—Mr. Tomline, 1, Carlton House Terrace;—Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks, Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge;—Mr. Munro, Hamilton Place, Piccadilly; 
-Mr. Gibbon, 17, Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park, &c. 


PICTORIAL AND OTHER STANDARD AND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITIONS, MUSEUMS, &c. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 

in Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, was founded in 1768, under the express 
patronage of his Majesty George 111. From 1780 till 1837 inclusive, its annual 
exhibitions of painting and sculpture were held at Somerset House; and, from 
1838 till the present time, it has occupied the eastern wing of the National 
Gallery. The whole of that building being required for its original purpose, it is 

3 ected that the Academy will receive a pecuniary graut from Government, 
have to find a new location. The institution consists of forty Royal Acade¬ 
micians, including its President, twenty Associates (from which new Academi¬ 
cians are elected as vacancies occur by death), and six Associate Engravers. 
The funds of the Academy, which arise from its exhibitions, now averaging about 
6,000?. a year, are appropriated to the support of students during their studies in 
Italy, and to pensions to decayed members and their families. Each member, 
on his election, presents one of his own productions to the Academy. For leave 
to view these pictures, apply by letter to the keeper, at the Academy. Admission 
to the exhibition, Is. ; catalogue, Is. Opens on the first Monday in May, and 
remains open from eight in the morning till dusk, for about six weeks.—See the 
month of May, in the Calendar of Amusements, page 28. 

THE ART UNION SOCIETY 

holds its annual exhibition of prize pictures, selected by its subscribers, in the 
gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, in the 
month of September. Admission by free tickets, obtainable from subscribers, or 
from the Secretary to the Society, at his office. West Strand. Open daily, from 
ten till four, and from seven till ten. 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S MUSEUM, 
in New Burlington Street, Regent Street, contains a choice collection of Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Chinese MSS , with oriental arms and armour, and various other 
^•lustrations of the history, arts, and antiquities of the eastern world. Admission 
free, from eleven till four, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, by written 
outers from members, obtainable at tne Society’s rooms. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

on the north side of Pall Mall, was founded in 1805, for the encouragement of 
native artists, in affording them superior facilities for the exhibition and sale of 
their productions. The Institution, however, has two exhibitions annually: the 
nrst f r o m February till May, from ten till five daily, for the productions of living 
th n the 8econ d from June till September, from ten till six, for the works of 
c „f.'? - d . master8 > lent by their proprietors for the occasion. Admission to either 
mbition, lj. j catalogue, lj. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

RiKciii°cl e ^ e P os if°ry of literature, art, and antiquities, is situated in Great 
of seu street, Bloomsbury. It has been lately enlarged and re-edified in a style 
Liva i architectural beauty; and the Nineveh marbles, discovered by Mr. 
coiKtu + er ^ ie y k'd been entombed between two and three thousand years, 
tute a new point of strong and geueral attraction. 
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From the 7th of September to the 1st of May, the Museum is open to the 
public from ten till four; from the 7th of May to the 1st of September, from ten 
till seven; and daily during the weeks of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, 
Saturdays excepted. It is closed, however, from the 1st to the 7th of January, 
the 1st to the 7th of May, and the 1st to the 7th of September, inclusive; on 
Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas Day ; and on any general fast oi 
thanksgiving day. Admission to the reading rooms, for the purpose of study or 
research, is subject to the same regulations. A synopsis of the contents of the 
Museum may be had at the doors, price Is. 

BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 

in the north-east comer of Leicester Square, is one of the oldest, best, and most 
popular pictorial exhibitions in the metropolis. It was commenced in 1790. The 
subjects on view, always of striking interest, are usually three in number; such 
as the Polar Regions, the City of Pompeii, the Lakes of Killarney, &c.; and their 
style of execution is admirable. Each picture is an entire circle ; in the centre 
of which, or on some given point, the spectator is supposed to stand. Admission 
to each painting, Is.; or to the three, 2s. 6 d. Catalogue, to each, Gd. 

THE COLOSSEUM AND THE CYCLORAMA, 
in the Regent’s Park, present sights of extraordinary attraction and interest. 

The Colosseum has both morning anjl evening exhibitions of a panoramic view 
of Paris, brilliantly illuminated, and extending over a surface of 46,000 square 
feet. The Rotunda, or Hall of Sculpture, contains some fine specimens of modem 
art. Conservatories, classic ruins, a Gothic aviary, the Stalactite Caverns of 
Adelsberg, with the charms of music superadded, combine to delight the specta¬ 
tor. Open, in the morning, from half-past ten till five; in the evening, from 
Beven till half-past ten. Admission, 2$. 

The Cyclorama is a distinct exhibition, adjoining the Colosseum, in Albany- 
street. It presents a moving panoramic picture, aided by machinery, of the 
scenery of the Tagus, and the destruction of Lisbon by an earthquake, in 1755. 
Admission, 2$. j but, if The Colosseum and the Cyclorama are both seen, 3 s. for 
the two. 

THE COSMORAMA, 

at No. 209, Regent-street, is a pleasing exhibition of interesting scenery in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world, ancient and modern cities, remains of antiquity, &c. The 
effects, which are admirably distinct, are produced by the aid of magnifying 
glasses of high power. Admission, Is.—generally 6 or 8 views; catalogue, Gd. 

Various other exhibitions are frequently to be seen at these rooms. 

THE DIORAMA, 

on the eastern side of the Regent’s Park, presents a striking display, almost 
amounting to illusion, of architectural and of landscape scenery, arranged ana 
lighted in a peculiar manner by mechanical means. The changes of light ana 
shade, and other atmospheric phenomena, are truly surprising. There are always 
two subjects on view; one, an exterior, as the Castle of Stolzenfels, on tne 
Rhine; the other, an interior, as the Shrine of the Nativity, at Bethlehem. 
These are seen from an ingeniously constructed little theatre, which turns upon 
a pivot, with a scarcely perceptible motion, from one painting to another. Open 
from ten till the approach of ausk. Admission, 2s. 

THE DULWICn GALLERY, 

in the beautiful village from which it takes its name, five miles south from to#jj» 
contains nearly 400 fine pictures, chiefly by the old masters, bequeathed to ^ 
wich College by Sir Francis Bourgeois. The gallery is open throughout »» 
year, Sundays and Fridays excepted; from ten till five in summer; from ten 
three in winter. Admission free, by tickets, to be obtained from Messrs. 
and Co., 6, Pall Mall; Colnaghi and Co., Pall Mall East; Alderman Moon. 
Threadneedle Street; and Leggatt and Co., Cornhill. Catalogue, Is. 
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THE EAST INDIA MUSEUM 

of oriental curiosities, at the East India House, Leadenhall Street, is open, 
excepting in the month of October, on producing a Director’s order, from eleven 
o’clock till three; and on Saturdays, without any restrictions. By a Director’s 
order, the sales room, committee room, Levant room, &c., may be seen any day in 
the week. 

THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 

opposite the end of Bond Street, in Piccadilly, generally contains various pictorial 
and other exhibitions of interest. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 

at No. 17, Old Bond Street, is gratuitously open from twelve till four O’clock, 
every Tuesday, to the members of the Entomological Society, and their friends. 
A considerable portion of this extensive and valuable collection was presented by 
the Rev. Mr. Kirby, of Suffolk. 

THE GALLERY OE ILLUSTRATION, 
at No. 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, was first opened for public exhibitions 
on Easter Monday, 1850, and promises to become extremely popular for that pur¬ 
pose. An admirably well executed representation of the ‘Route of the Overland 
Mail to India, from Southampton to Calcutta, seems likely to become a perma¬ 
nent attraction to the Gallery. 

GEOLOGICAL MUSEUMS. 

The Museum of the London Geological Society , at Somerset House, is open every 
day from eleven till five, and may be seen through the introduction of a member. 

Mr. Saull's Museum of Geology, at No. 15, Aldersgate Street, is open at eleven 
o clock every Thursday. Admission free. 

The Museum of Economic Geology, in Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, is gratui¬ 
tously open daily, on previous application. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL 

may be approached at any hour in the day, by omnibus, from Charing Cross, or 
wacechurch Street—by steam-boat, from Hungerford Pier, Strand, or London 
unage—by the Blackwall Railway, from Fenchurch Street, crossing the river to 
br £? nw ' c h— or by the Greenwich Railway, from the south foot of London Bridge. 

ihe Hospital, one of the finest modern buildings in Europe, contains a thou- 
sana objects of interest, especially as regards the British Navy and its retired 
pensioners. In the Painted Hall are many portraits and busts of distinguished 
naval officers, models of ships, representations of great sea fights, &c.; and, 
mongst its curiosities are the coat which Nelson wore at the battle of the Nile, 
m f“ e coat au d waistcoat in which he received his death-wound in the battle of 
raialgar. On Mondays and Fridays, the Hall and Chapel are gratuitously open, 
om nine in the morning till dusk ; on other days, the admission is 4 d.* 
inf T eenmc h Park, remarkable for its scenery and prospects, is much frequented 
Thpn SUI ? mer se ason, especially by the holiday folk at Easter and Whitsuntide, 
•ine Royal Observatory, considered to possess the best instruments in Europe, can 
be seen only by favour. 

5 THE MEDICAL MUSEUM, 

loricaf S f ^ os P' ta l> Southwark, containing specimens of anatomical and pliysio- 
eAhe student 116 ’ ma ^ 11)6 * ns P ccte( l at au y time through an introduction by one 


m THE MISSIONARY MUSEUM, 

oupn ejection of objects of heathen worship, &c., is gratuitously 

v ery day, from ten till dusk, in Blomfield Street, Loudon Wall. 


* See A Week in London, &c. No. 18 of the New Library of Useful Knowledge . 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

in Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, is, in its western wing, appropriated to our 
national collection of paintings, chiefly by the old masters, founded at the death 
of the late John Julius Angerstein, Esq., by the purchase of Ins fine collection 
of pictures. The eastern half of the building is occupied by the Royal Academy 

« The Natioual Gallery is open on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs¬ 
day, to the public generally; on Friday and [Saturday to artists; from ten till five 
during the months of November, December, January, February, March, and 
April • and from ten till six during the months of May, June, July, and August, 
and the first two weeks of September. The Gallery is wholly closed dunngthe 
last two weeks of September and the month of October.” The pictures forming 
what is called the Vernon Collection, lately bequeathed to the nation bv Mr. 
Yernon of Pall Mall, are to be shown in Marlborough House, Pall Mall, till 
room is made for them in the National Gallery, by the removal of the Royal 
Academy to another building.—Admission to the National Gallery, free; official 
catalogues, Is.; but cheap catalogues, from 1 d. to 6 d. may be had either within 
the doors or outside. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 


for the exhibition of works of modem painting, sculpture, See., is now located m 
the Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent Street North, opposite the Polytechnic 
Institution. This society of artists formerly occupied (under the designation ot 
the Free Exhibition of Modern Art) what was originally the Chinese Gallery, near 
Hyde Park Corner. Open from nine till dusk, from April till July. Admission, 
1j. ; catalogue, 6 d. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY, 

next door to the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street North, was first opened 
in the spring of 1850, for the representation of the Britannia Tubular mage, 
over the Menai Straits. Admission, 1$. 


THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
in Regent Street North, is open from ten till five in the day, from seven till ten 
in the evening. Admission, 1*.; catalogue, 1$. Amongst the lnnumerabl ■ 
teresting objects of this instructive exhibition, founded for the promotion or ar . 
sciences, manufactures, &c., are the diving-bell, the oxy-hydrogen microscop, 
steam-engines, and large electrical apparatus, dissolving views, &c.; besides 
variety of lectures on popular subjects. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION MUSEUM, 
in Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, contains an extensive collection of minerals, aD 
other objects of natural history. Open from ten till four daily. Admission y 
member’s order. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was bequeathed to the nation 1L S 
founder, the architect of the Bank of England. Admission, free, on ] 

and Fridays in April, May, and June ; and, for the accommodation ot J° re ° ket3) 
&c., on Tuesdays, from the first in February to the last in August, ror ^ 
apply by letter to the Curator, or personally at the museum, leaving » . t 
address, and in a day or two they will be forwarded per post to the a PP. A e 
The museum contains much that is curious and valuable in antiquitiesan 1 j 
fine arts, but the gem of the collection is the alabaster sarcophagus, uii e( j 
in Egypt by Belzoni, and purchased by Sir John Soane for 2,000/. It 19 s ™ 
to have been the sarcophagus of Osirei, the father of Rameses the Great. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, ^ 

John Street, Adelphi, was founded in 1754, for the encouragement o- 
Manufactures, and Commerce. With this view, premiums and cil 

annually distributed. The museum consists of models, &c.; and, m tne ^ 
Room are six allegorical pictures, painted by J umes Barry, R.A. Auniiss 





EXHIBITIONS, MUSEUMS, ETC. Gl 


every day, Sundays and Wednesdays excepted, and during the month of Sep¬ 
tember. At the distribution of prizes, usually at the latter end of May members 
have the privilege of distributing tickets amongst their friends. 

Exhibitions connected with the arts are occasionally held here; as, in 1850 
rare and curious specimens of ancient mediceval, and modern art. Admission 1 j. 
Catalogue, Is. * 

THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
incorporated in 1846, has its gallery of paintings and sculpture in Suffolk Street, 
Fall Mall Last. The season of exhibition is in April, May, June, and July; 
open daily from nine till dusk. Admission, Is. Catalogue, lj. 

SOCIETIES OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The Old Society, established in 1805, holds its annual exhibitions in Pall Mall 
East, during the months of May, June, and July; open daily, from nine till dusk. 
Admission, la. Catalogue, 6d. 

The Rooms of the New Society are at No. 53, on the north side of Pall Mall. 
Open daily, during the months of April, May, June, and July, from nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, Gd. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, 

situated on the north bank of the Thames, at the eastern extremity of the City, 
contains much to interest the visitor, whether native or foreigner. It is open 
daily, from ten till four o’clock. Admission to the Crown Jewels, 6 d.\ and to 
the Armouries 6 d % 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX-WORK, 
at r*lo. 58, Baker Street, Port man Square, is the most celebrated and extensive 
.na-Ai l 8 c * ass in tb e kingdom. Madame Tussaud, who died in the spring 
t at the age of 90, taught the art of modelling in wax in the family of 
« i it ■ Exclusively of historical personages, kings, heroes, &c., most of the 
remarkable inuividuals who have figured within the last 50 or 60 years, down to 
u e murderers, Rush and the Mannings, are here to be seen in their habits as 
uiey nved Open daily from eleven in the morning till ten at night. Admis- 
S10n ’ 1,1 > to “ Chamber of Horrors,” an additional 6 d. Catalogue, 6 d. 

THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, &c., as a 
JK- tor objects interesting to the army and nnvy in particular, and to the 
srrintLH* S.® 11 ®™) is situated in Whitehall-yard, Whitehall. Supported by sub- 
s j..p °. n ?’ lts hbrary and collection of rare and curious objects are very exten- 
at,P'wtn mi3S i 10n fr , ee > by a member’s order; and three days at Christmas, and 
without orders ° n ann i ver8 aries of the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

Society of London, m society established in 
toe advancement of zoology, &c., are in the notth-east portion of the 
were amn ih Eord Auckland, Sir Humphry Davy, and Sir Stamford Raffles 
aestircu/r • e ^ oun ^ era of the Society. Nowhere can curious, rare, and undo- 
theae (Tfl!? 8 P cclaiens the animal kingdom be seen to such advantage as in 
u P nS rUen8, °P eM dai, y> from tcn in the morning till sunset; on Mondays, 
The V erS ° n V° n other da y 8 * ls • i children, 6 d. 
servefi *f seum °J Me London Zoological Society, containing a collection of pre¬ 
order. P ecimen8 > * a a t No. 11, Hanover Square. Admission free, by a member’s 

arJtnwn!^^ Gardens at Walworth, two miles from Waterloo Bridge, 

three 01 “‘teen acres in extent, with a fine sheet of water covering near 
these garriPYi SUn ° Und u d * rce8 of beautiful growth. The lions and tigers in 
flower shmir. n °b' e an i ma l a - In the summer season, momin % files, with 
there i# u a ,, a 8 h baloon . ascents, &c. are frequently given here. In the evening, 
uaiiy some interesting exhibition, such us the siege of Badajos, or of 
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Gibraltar, accompanied by a magnificent display of fire-works. Tlie most favour, 
able time for viewing the animals is when they are fed, between four and five in 
the afternoon. Admission, 1 j. 

We believe we have now completed a more numerous and more complete listof 
the Standard Exhibitions of the Metropolis, commencing with the Royal Acaim 
of Arts and closing with the Zoological Gar dais, than can be found in any other 
Handbook for London , howsoever bulky or high-priced it may be. ^ We have in¬ 
dicated much, though we have described but little, as we could nov create space. 
Evanescent, as meteors of the summer’s eve, temporary exhibitions of all grades 
of merit and of interest are constantly appearing and disappearing. The London 
visitor will always find them duly advertised in the Newspapers and their an- 
nouncements placarded about the streets. , ., .... 

For accounts and descriptions of our national edifices arid other pubhc build, 
ings, such as St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Badges, Churches, &c. and he 
facilities for viewing them, we must refer him to a little work already mentioned. 
—A Week in London; or, How to view the Metropolis , with all its National Esloi • 

^F^a^descTiptiv^^cmmt^ of eight or ten delightful Excursions in 
London, within a circle of fifty miles, each of tliem commanded mia day Ijnj 
way or steam-boat travelling, we must refer him to No. 26 of the same senes o 
little works as the present— The New Library of Useful Knowledge. 

Parks and Gardens . 

The chief of the metropolitan parks is Hyde Park extending from Apsley 
House Piccadilly, along the great western road to Kensington Gardens, “ 
from 8 the western end of Oxford Street, to which it extends n^hw^to to 
northern side of those gardens. The Serpentine River an e dSt. 

feeds the ornamental sheets of water in Buckingham ? alace Ga rcleu ^ the 
James’s Park. Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are, from Apnl to July, 
daily resort of the world of fashion. It contains nearly 400 acres. ists 

St James's Park , between the Horse Guards and Buckingham Palace, vj ter 
of eighty-sevmi acres, and is very beautifully laid. out. fhe ™ t a ^1he 
in the centre abounds with aquatic birds, foreign and d °™ e9ta ;- a jttrtish 
parade, at the eastern end, are two curious pieces of ordnance; one ,,»^ £ f 
cannon, captured by our troops in Eppt; the other, a mortar, ta e 
Cadiz, and presented, by the SpamsFi Regency, to the Sovereign <James’s 
The Green Park , an open area of fifty-six acres, w flanked hy St : j a J th ^ 
on the south, Constitution Hill on the ^ “t^umpS arch, at 

numerous splendid mansions of our nobility on the east On & trwmPj ot 

its entrance from Hyde Park Corner, is the grand equestrian statue, m ^ 

the Duke of Wellington, by M C. Wyatt. The horse 
Duke’s charger, Copenhagen, which he rode at the battle of Waterloo 0 

TheRenenV sPark, St. Marylebonc, so named in honour of the regej^ 
George 1$., comprises (including Primrose Hill, now within jts hm ) ^ 

not quite, 400 acres.# It is tastefully ornamented with Royal 

sheets of water, bridges, &c. In the inner circle are the g ardea * the Colos- 
Botanic Society, patronised by her Majesty. St. Katherine s II 1 ^ nl0D gst its 
seuTthe Diorama, the grounds for the Zoological Society, &c., are amo . 

U ”X"nd MileF.nd, at the eastern extremity of 1^,^^ 

of nearly 300 acres, with an ornamental piece of water of about to 
laid out in good taste, and promises to be very attractive. r^lsea is J et 

Battersea Park, on the southern bank of the lharncs, oppos 

the beautiful aOjuncta of Keuaingtoa Palace, and »»' 
nected with Hyde Park, have been duly noticed. . fire works, aj 

Vauxhall Gardens, celebrated for their concerts, dluminations, * t je 
otherattractions, have been a favoured place of cveninsento tmime ^# 
time of Charles H. They are situated near Vauxhall Bridge, on tue 
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PUBLIC GARDENS, BAZAARS, 


ETC. 


>f the river, and are open nightly from June till September, the performances 
commencing at eight o*clock. Visitors may be accommodated with suppers, wines, 
irrack punch, and other refreshments, the prices of which are marked in ail the 
ioxes, &c. Admission (usually) 2 s. 

Cremorne House and Gardens , formerly the residence of Lord Cremornc, form 
i modern rival of Vauxhall, at Chelsea, on the opposite bank of the Thames. 
During the summer, they are generally open in the day, as well as in the evening. 
Chey are noted for balloon ascents, gymnastic exercises, and other amusements. 
Admission, except on gala nights, or on other particular occasions, 6 d. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens, at Walworth, have been already noted as a 
menagerie and a place of morning and evening entertainment. 

Amongst the Tea Gardens , which abound in the outskirts of the town, many 
of them embracing arrangements for vocal and instrumental music, may be men¬ 
tioned Camberwell Grove House, Camberwell; Chalk Farm, Primrose Hill; the 
Eagle, City Road; the Woodman, Highgate Archwav ; Kilburn Wells, Edgware 
Road ; Highbury Barn, Islington; Hornsey Wood llouse, Hornsey; the Mer¬ 
maid, Hackney; the Spaniards, and Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead; the Red 
House, Battersea; White Conduit House, Pentonville, &c. 

Arcades and Bazaars. 

With the exception of Burlington Arcade , a covered street (or passage, as the 
French would call it) of tasteful little shops and dormitories, running from Picca¬ 
dilly into Cork-street, Burlington Gardens, by the side of Burlington House, our 
arcades are of little note. 

Exeter Change , built upon this principle, though upon an insignificant scale, 
runs from the west side of Cathcrine-street, in the Strand, into Wellington-street 
North. Most of the shops are unoccupied. 

The Lowther Arcade, on the north side of the Strand, at its western end, is, on 
the contrary, full to overflowing. It leads into Adelaide-street, towards the back 
of St. Martin’s Church. It is wider and more lofty than the Burlington Arcade, 
and its glass domes are elegantly designed. The occupants are mostly dealers in 
French and German toys, cheap glass, and various fancy goods. 

The Soho Bazaar, on the western side of Soho-square, was founded in 1815, to 
afford respectable young women an opportunity of trading in fancy articles, 
millinery, jewellery, perfumery, 8tc. It lias proved eminently successful, and has 
0 TO^ een a P* ace °F Fashionable resort, especially for ladies. 

The Pantheon, entered from No. 359, Oxford Street, and from Great Marl¬ 
borough Street, through a small conservatory, is an establishment of a similar 
fo'rTf Cr> very tastefully fitted up. There arc many good paintings on view here 

The Lowther Bazaar, opposite the Lowther Arcade, in the Strand, is chiefly 
oppropriated for the sale of foreign fancy articles. To some extent, it may be 
ihumint^d & ^ aCe amuscmcut; aat *» ^ cven i n g> ^ very prettily 

The Baker Street Bazaar (with entrances from Baker Street and King Street, 
jortman Square) is a large establishment for the sale of upholstery in all its 
auches, iron work, carriages, and miscellaneous goods of all descriptions. 
Kt me ^ US8aut f’ 3 "'ax-work occupies part of the premises; and there is excel- 
accommodation here for the great annual cattle-show, just before Christmas, 
th t/i-^echnieon, near Belgrave Square, Pimlico, is another huge bazaar for 
e disposal (or safe keeping) of carriages, household furniture, &c. On the 
unt of sales effected here, a commission of five per cent, is charged. 

Club-Houses. 

site Subscription Club-Houses arc—the Athenaeum, occupying the 

scien/p ^ ar , P ft lacc, Pall Mall, for the patrous and professors of literature, 
Athene aD f ^ ie ^ ne arts the United Service, on the corner opposite the 
PniWc” 1 ’ • ^ ie higher grades of naval and military officersthe Junior 
for em ;* erv } ce > the corner of Charles Street, Regent Street -,—the Union, chiefly 
mineu t mercantile men, at tlie north-east corner of Cockspur Street, Trafal- 
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gar Square;—the Naval, Military, and County Service (formerly Crockford’s), on 
the west side of St. James’s Street;—the Naval and Military, Pall Mall; the 
University, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East; the Conservative, on the west side of 
St. James’s Street;—the Carlton, 103, the Reform, 103, and the Travellers', 106, 
all on the south side of Pall Mall;—the Army and Navy, the Wyndham, and the 
Colonial, in St. James’s Square;—the Royal Naval, New Bond Street;— the 
Oriental, Hanover Square;—the Cercle des Etrangers, and the Parthenon, Regent 
Street;—the Portland, Stratford Place, Oxford Street;—the Alfred , Albemarle 
Street Boodle's, 29, White's, 38, Brookes's, 69, and Arthur's, 69, all in St. James’s 
Street;—the Garrick, King Street, Covent Garden ;—the National, Palace Yard; 
—the Westminster Chess, Strand;—the Whittington, at what was formerly the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand;—the Gresham, King William Street, City;- 
the City of London, Broad Street, Citythe City Conservative, Threadneedle 
Street, &c. 

The Metropolitan Termini of the Railways out of London are as follows 

Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., from Euston Square, New Road, St. Pancras;- 
Blackwcdl, from No. 60, Fenchurch Street, every fifteen or twenty minutes;- 
Brighton, from Tooley Street, south foot of London Bridge;— Croydon, from ditto; 
—Eastern Counties, from Shoreditch, through Brentwood, Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Ipswich, Biss, on to Norwich ;—Great Western, from Paddington, to Windsor, 
Bath, &c.;— Greenwich, from Tooley Street -—Northern and Eastern, from Shore¬ 
ditch, to Broxbourne, Hertford, &c.;— North Kent, from Tooley Street, to Black- 
heath, Woolwich, Gravesend, &c .;—South Eastern, from ditto, to Sevenoaks, 
Tonbridge, 8cc., on to Folkstone and Dover ;—South Western, from Waterloo 
Bridge Road, to Richmond, Hampton Court, Windsor, Southampton, Ports¬ 
mouth, &c. , .... 

Fares, and times of starting, vary; but Time Tables, with all the requisite 
information, are to be had at the respective termini, and at all the railway book¬ 
ing offices in town. 

Steam-Boats 

for Gravesend, leave ITungerford Pier, the Adelphi, and London Bridge, three or 
four times a day, as advertised;—for Greenwich and Woolwich, leave Hungertom 
Pier and the Adelphi, and call at London Bridge and other stations, every halt- 
hour ;—for Richmond, leave Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, calling at Hu* 
gerford, twice a day;—for Chelsea, leave Old Swan Stairs, London Bridge, every 
quarter of an hour, calling at the different stations. The fares vary, hut are 
always very moderate. 

Watermen’s Wherries 

mav be engaged by either distance or time. If by distance, for every half-n^ 
scullers (one man), 3 d. ; oars (two men), 6 d. If by time, scullers, 

6 d .; oars, 1$. Or, by the day (that is, from six o’clock, to six, from Lady W 

Michaelmas ; and from seven to eight, from Michaelmas to Lady Bay), scuJi ’ 

6s.; oars, 12$. For not having a book of their fares, watermen are liable 
penalty of 61. 

Hackney Coaches and Cabriolets, 

the former drawn by two horses, the latter by a single horse, may be enga? 
according to distance or time; but time is the more usual mode. ^or W ' 
for any distance not exceeding one mile, the fare is Is. ; and, for every addl ,, ^ 
half-mile, or fractional part of a mile, 6d. For any time not exceeding b‘ a ^ 
hour, the fare is 1 s.; and for every additional quarter of an hour, or tr&c . 
part thereof, 6d. The fares of Cabriolets, either by distance or time, are wo¬ 
ol the fares of the Coaches. 


London: Printed by Stew am and Murray, Old Bailey. 
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stranlpr^L to - th< ! native of the metropolis as well as to the 
London mode of obtaining a general view of 

inn. a, l lts national establishments, public build- 

was one f Itl0ns > within the brief period of seven days, 
fowled™ °“ r former labours in the diffusion of “ useful 
^nt as if li. mo . r ? fecently we offered, equally to the resi- 
way {he visitor, a series of “ Excursions ”—by rail- 
of fr’m,. e , “ a l> ata g e * coac h, and omnibus—within a circle 
^ rt y to fifty miles around the capital ;* and we now 

ledg e » de 10 and 26 of “The New Library of Useful ICnow- 
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6 SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF LONDON. 

venture upon the not less agreeable task of presenting a 
ranid sketch, historical and descriptive, of the Sports, 
Pastimes, and Customs” of the first city of the empire, as 
followed in ancient and in modern times. . , 

The attempt has been made before, by earlier and also by 
contemporary writers, but never upon so moderate and eco¬ 
nomical a scale as on the present occasion. Our view is for 
“ the million.” Students with weightier purses, and greater 
affluence of leisure, may pursue their researches amongst 
antiquarian tomes and the costly publications of the age. 
Our^ labours, we repeat, are for “the million -for those 
who seek for, and seeking for may obtain, knowledge by a 
cheap expenditure of time and money. 

It is well to think of the days of “merrie Englande; 
well to bear in mind, as we offer up our orisons to Heaven, 
that “ there is no devotion so pure and ardent as the harm 
less exhilaration of a grateful heart. ,. j 

From the concurrence of unimpeachable testimony and 
even from the nature of things-it is evident that London, 
now occupying a site of many miles ’n eircumflrence, 
crowded with buildings, and swarming with inhabitants 
was originally situated in a vast forest, ^^ding northward 
from the Thames. No wonder, then, that the Londoners, 
now by many deemed so plodding m their pursuits, 
addicted, in those early days, to buntmg, and to field- p 
of everv description; abundant facilities for w hich 
:&wS«. P «nd«ri„ e far A. -m 

and multiplied, the wilder animals graduady disappeare , 
and rural sports were, to a great extent, ae gradually P 
seded by those of a civic character. The adjacent forest 
was cleared, and converted into corn-fields, mcadows.ga 

dens, and orchards; and civilization made rapid mlvanc^ 

Fitz-Stephen, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
from whom we derive our first descrintiveaccountotb 
don and of its inhabitants, thus speaks of the city an 
vicinity, as they appeared in his time- _„ r( lens of 

“ Adjoining to the buildings all round lie the ga “e ^ 
those citizens who dwell in the suburbs, whic Q n 

furnished with trees, and are spacious andbeaulturn. ^ 

the north are corn-fields, pastures, and delight u 
intermixed with pleasant streams, on winch s a ^ 

a mill, whose clack is so grateful to the ear. > . 

observed, the game, the beasts of the chase, were n 
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exterminated. Beyond these delightful meadows, pleasant 
streams, &c. continues Fitz-Stephen, “an immense forest 
extends itself, beautified with woods and groves, and full of 
the lairs and coverts of beasts and game, stags, bucks, bears, 
and wild bulls. The fields above mentioned are by no 
means hungry gravel, or barren sands, but may vie with the 
fertile plains of Asia, as capable of producing the most lux¬ 
uriant crops, and filling the barns of the hinds and farmers 
‘with Ceres’s' golden sheaf. Round the city, again, and 
towards the north, arise certain excellent springs at a small 
distance, whose waters are sweet, salubrious, clear, and 

‘ Whose runnels murmur o’er the shining stones.’ ” 

And then he proceeds to observe, that, amongst these 
springs, “Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Clement’s well”— 
the localities of which are yet known—“may be esteemed 
the principal, as being much the best frequented, both by 
scholars from the schools, and the youth of the city, when 
in a summer’s evening they are disposed to take an airing.” 
At this period, too, on the holidays during the summer 
season, tne youth of London were accustomed to exercise 
themselves in the fields with leaping, shooting with the 
how, wrestling, and fighting with their shields; or, as Stow, 
in his survey of London, terms it, “ practising with their 
wasters and bucklers,”—a favourite play, even down to his 
own time, by the apprentices, in front of their masters’ 
doors. 

Fitz-Stephen was not slightly complimentary to the Lon¬ 
doners when he remarked that “ The citizens of London, 
everywhere, and throughout the whole kingdom, are es¬ 
teemed the politest of all others, in their manners, then 1 
dress, and the elegance and splendour of their tables. Inso- 
much, that whilst the inhabitants of other cities are styled 
citizens, they are dignified with the name of Barons ; and 
with them an oath is the end of all strife.” And then, as 
for the ladies, he adds, “ the matrons of the city are perfect 
Sabinesthe Sabine women having been eminent for their 
chastity, industry, and frugality; in short, as it was said by 
Mr. Pegge, the learned translator of Fitz-Stephen from the 
original Latin, for every quality respectable in good house¬ 
wives. 

Besides the May-games, morris-dancings, (of which more 
hereafter), pageants and processions, which were commonly 
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exhibited throughout the kingdom, in all great towns and 
cities, the Londoners had peculiar and extensive privileges of 
hunting, hawking, and fishing. As an exemplification of 
the prevalent passion for hunting, not only amongst the 
inhabitants of London, but generally, with the higher 
classes, and even throughout Europe, it may be men¬ 
tioned, upon the authority of Froissart, as cited by Strutt, 
that Edward the Third took so much delight in the sport, 
that w even at the time he was engaged in war in France, 
and resident in that country, he had with him sixty couple 
of stag-hounds, and as many hare-hounds, and every day 
amused himself with hunting or hawking;” and many of 
the great lords in the army had hounds and hawks as well 
as the king; and Froissart, an eye-witness of the fact, tells 
us that Gaston, Earl of Foix, a foreign nobleman, contem¬ 
porary with King Edward, kept upwards of six hundred 
dogs in his castle, for the purpose of hunting. Queen 
Elizabeth, too, was extremely fond of the chase. We find 
it related, in the second volume of Nichols’s Progresses of 
the Virgin Queen, in a letter from a certain courtier, dated 
September 12, 1600, that her Majesty, when she had just 
entered the seventy-seventh year of her age, “ was well and 
excellently disposed to hunting, for every second day she 
was on horseback, and continued the sport long.” It is 
further related, that when she visited Lord Montacute, at 
Cowdrey, in Sussex, 14 Her Highness tooke horse and rode 
into the park, at eight o’clock in the morning, where was a 
delicate bowre prepared, under the which were her High¬ 
ness’s musicians placed; and a cross-bow, by a nymph, 
with a sweet song, was delivered into her hands, to shoote at 
the deere: about some thirty in number were put into a 
paddock, of which number she killed three or four, and 
the Countess of Kildare one.” 

From a very early period, the Londoners had large por¬ 
tions of ground allotted to them in the vicinity of the city, 
for the practice of such pastimes as were not prohibited by 
the government, and for such, in particular, as were bes 
calculated to render them strong and hearty. Moreover, 
they had the liberty of hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
all the Chiltern country, and in Kent, to the waters oi tn 
river Cray. However, towards the close of the sixteent^ 
century, these exercises seem to have been in a great mea¬ 
sure discontinued; not for want of taste for the amusemeu , 
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observes Stow, but of leisure to pursue it. Strype, iu his 
edition of Stow’s Survey, so late as the reign of George 
the First, reckons amongst the then modern amusements of 
the Londoners, “ riding on horseback, and hunting with 
my Lord Mayor’s hounds, when the common hunt goes 
out.” But, of these sportsmanlike glories of the citizens, 
nothing has remained of late years but the Easter Monday 
stag-hunt in Epping Forest; and even that, the last relic of 
venatorial exploits in the land of Cockayne, has been doomed 
to extinction in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Adverting for a moment to the “ mysteries” and “ morali¬ 
ties” of the old English drama, and which at first were 
principally represented by ecclesiastics, and in churches, or 
within the precincts of religious houses; “ London,” ob¬ 
serves Fitz-Stephen, “ in lieu of the ancient shows of the 
[Greek and Roman] theatre, has exhibitions of a more 
devout kind; either representations of those miracles which 
are wrought by holy confessors, or of those passions and suf¬ 
ferings in which the martyrs so signally displayed their for¬ 
titude.” 

But here are depicted, and very vividly, scenes of a more 
inspiriting character. “ Besides,” continues our author, 
“that we may begin with the pastimes of the boys (as we 
have all been boys), annually, on the day which is called 
Shrove Tuesday, the boys of the respective schools bring 
to the masters each one his fighting-cock, and they are 
indulged all the morning with seeing their cocks fight in the 
school-room.” 

Far better than that, as holding forth much to exhilarate 
and nothing to brutalize the generous minds of the partici¬ 
pants— 41 Alter dinner, all the youth of the city go in the 
field of the suburbs [Moorfields, probably, or Smithfield] 
and address themselves to the famous game of football. 1 he 
scholars of each school have their peculiar ball; and the 
particular trades have most of them theirs. The elders of 
the city, the fathers of the parties, and the rich and the 
worthy, come to the field on horseback, in order to behold 
the exercises of the youth; and, in appearance, are them¬ 
selves as youthful as the youngest, their natural heat seem- 
* n g to be revived at the sight of so much agility, and in a 
participation of the diversions of their festive sons.” 

Bearing in mind that Fitz-Stephcn wrote in the times of 
Fopery, when amusements of every sort were freely followed 
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on the Sunday, as they still are in all Roman Catholic 
countries, what follows will be read with a yet livelier in- 

te “Every Sunday in Lent, a noble train of young men take 
the field, alter dinner, well mounted on horses of the best 
mettle, of which 

< Each steed *8 well taught to gallop in a ring. 

The lay sons of the citizens rush out of the gates m shoals, 
finished with lances and shields; the younger sons wtfh 
avelins pointed, but disarmed of their steel: they ape the 
feats of war, and act the sham-fight, practising the agonistic 
exercUes of that kind. If the King happens to be near the 
citv many courtiers honour them with their prwence to- 
She“ w«h the juvenile part of the households of the 
bishops, earls, and barons, such as are not yet dignified ' 
the honour of knighthood, and are desirous of trymg then 
skill The hope of victory excites their emulation. 1 
generous chargers neigh and champ their bit. At lengdi, 
when the course begins, and the youthful cointotarts are 
divided into classes or parties, one body ret ^ t *! a “ d . hilst 
pursues, without being able to come up with them, winU 
in another quarter, the pursuers overtake the foe, unho 
them and pass them many a length. . 

Advancing in the year-“At Easter, the d.vers.on b 
prosecuted on the water: a target is strongly fastened[to a 
trunk or mast fixed in the middle of the nver, and y 
ster standing upright in the stern of a boat, nu ^ 

as fast as the oars and the current can carry it, , ^ 

the target with his lance; and if, in hitting it, lie ■ 
lance and keeps his place in the boat, he gams 6 hivored 
and triumphs; but if it happens the 'anee is not sh ^ 
by the force of the blow, he is of course tumbled uw> ^ 
water, and away goes his vessel without him. H wei 
couple of boats full of young men are placed, one 
side of the target, so as to be ready to take up tl n. ^ 
ful adventurer, the moment he emerges from the ^ 
and comes fairly to the surface. The bridge, and 
conies on the bank, are filled with spectators, whose busin 

“On holidays, in summer, the pastime of the 
exercise themselves in archery, in running, ^P 1 ^’ an d 
ling, casting of stones, and flinging to certain dis ’ 
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lastly, with bucklers. The maidens, as soon as the moon 
rises, dance to the guitar, and with their nimble movements 
shake the ground. 

“ In the winter holidays, the youths are entertained in a 
morning with boars fighting to the last gasp, as likewise 
with hogs, full tusked, intended to be converted into bacon; 
or game bulls, and bears of a large bulk, are baited with 
dogs. And when that vast lake which waters the walls of 
the city towards the north* is hard frozen, the youth, in 
great numbers, go to divert themselves on the ice. Some, 
taking a small run for an increasement of velocity, place their 
feet at a proper distance, and are carried, sliding sideways ,t 
great way ; others will take a large cake of ice, and seating 
one of their companions upon it, they take hold of one 
another’s hands and draw him along; when it sometimes 
happens that, moving swiftly on so slippery a plain, they all 

fall down headlong.” . . p . . 

In the following, may be seen the rude origin ol skating, 
a noble exercise, which is now practised with great excellence 
throughout the northern parts of lyurope: 

M Others there are who are still more expert in these 
amusements on the ice. They place certain bones, the leg- 
hones of some animal, under the soles of their feet, hy tying 
them round their ankles; and then taking a pole, shod with 
iron, into their hands, they push themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and are carried along with a 
velocity equal to the flight of a bird, or a bolt discharged 
from a crossbow. Sometimes two of them, thus lurmshed, 
agree to start opposite one to another, at a great distance, 
they meet, elevate their poles, attack and strike each other, 
when one or both of them fall, and not without some boddy 
hurt; and even after their fall they shall be carried a good 
distance from each other, by a rapidity of the motion; and 
whatever part of your head comes upon the ice, it is sure to 

he laid bare to the skull.” . . 

Nor were the city damsels without their recreations on the 
celebration of church and other festivals. According to the 
testimony of Fitz-Stepheu, they played upon guitars, 
citherns, timbrels, or other instruments of the time, and 
danced to the music; and as this amusement probably did 

* Meaning, probably, the marshy parts of Finsbury, or Fens* 
hury, as it was anciently called, and Moorfields. 
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not commence before the close of day, they were occasionally 
allowed to continue it by moonlight. From Stow, who 
wrote at the distance of more than four hundred years later 
than Fitz-Stephen, we learn that it was then customary for 
the maidens, after evening prayers, to dance in the presence 
of their masters and mistresses, whilst one of their com¬ 
panions played the measure upon a timbrel; and, to sti¬ 
mulate them to pursue this exercise with alacrity, the best 
dancers were rewarded with garlands, the prizes being 
exposed to public view, hung across the street during the 
whole of the performance. 

In the year 1579, the magistrates of the city of London 
obtained an edict from Queen Elizabeth, that, “ all heathen¬ 
ish plays and interludes should be banished upon Sabbath- 
days but this restriction is supposed to have been confined 
to the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, as it is certain that 
such amusements were publicly exhibited in other districts, 
and especially at the Paris Garden in Southwark, a place 
where such pastimes were usually to be witnessed; and 
where, three years afterwards, a prodigious concourse of 
people being assembled together on a Sunday, “ to see plays 
and a bear-baiting, the whole theatre gave way, and fell to 
the ground, by which accident many of the spectators were 
killed, and more hurt.’' This calamity was regarded as a 
judgment from God, and occasioned a general prohibition of 
all public pastimes on the Sabbath-day. 

James I. differing in his notions from his predecessor 
Queen Elizabeth, considering that the restrictions on public 
sports were too generally and too strictly applied, especially 
in country places, issued, on the 24th of May 1618, a de 
claration, the following passage from which is both curious 
and important:— 

“ It is our will, that after divine service [on Sundays and 
other holy days, in the afternoon], our good people be not 
disturbed, letted, or discouraged, from any lawful recreation, 
such as dancing, either for man or woman; archery for 
men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such recreation; nor 
for having of May-games, Whitsun-ales, and Morris-daunces> 
and the setting up of May-poles, and other sports herewith 
used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time, 
without impediment or neglect of- divine service. But 
withall, we doe here account still, as prohibited, all un¬ 
lawful games to be used upon Sundayes onely, as beare and 
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bull-baitings, interludes, and at all times, in the meaner sort 
of people, by law prohibited, bowling.” 

This declaration was renewed by Charles the First, in 
1632; a renewal which led to many serious complaints from 
the puritanical party, and a consequent very warm contro¬ 
versy. In a pamphlet by a high-churchman, one of the sup¬ 
porters of the royal proclamation, the writer observes,— 
“ Those recreations are the meetest to be used, which give 
the best refreshment to the bodie, and leave the least im¬ 
pression on the minde. In this respect, shooting, leaping, 
pitching the barre, stool-ball, and the like, are rather to be 
chosen than diceing or carding.” 

Robert Burton, in his remarkable work entitled the 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” published in the year 1660, 
speaking of the Londoners, in reference to their amusements, 
says— 44 They take pleasure to see some pageant or sight go 
by, as of a coronation, wedding, and such like solemn 
niceties; to see an ambassador or a prince received and en¬ 
tertained with masks, shows, and fireworks.” This opinion 
is equally just and applicable now as it was at the moment 
when first expressed. The following pastimes Burton con¬ 
siders as common to both town and country-.—“Bull-bait¬ 
ings and bear-baitings, in which our countrymen and citizens 
greatly delight, and frequently use; dancers on ropes, jug¬ 
glers, comedies, tragedies, artillery gardens, and cock-fight¬ 
ing.” * * * “ Ordinary recreation we have in winter, as 
cards, tables, dice, shovelboard, chess-pi ay, the philosopher’s 
game, small trunks, shuttlecock, billiards, music, masks, 
singing, dancing, ale-games, frolics, jests, riddles, catches, 
cross purposes, questions and commands, merry tales of 
errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, and friars ” * * * 
“Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, and stage-plays, are 
reasonable recreations, if in season; as are May-games, wakes 
and Whitsun-ales, if not at unseasonable hours, are justly 
permitted. Let them”—meaning the lower classes— 11 freely 
feast, sing, dance, have puppet-plays, hobby-horses, tabers, 
crowds [fiddles], and bagpipes.” Let them 44 play at ball 
and barley-brakes;” and 44 plays,” he adds, 44 masks, jesters, 
gladiators, tumblers, and jugglers, are to be winked at, lest 
the people should do worse than attend them.” There is 
excellent sense in the last of these remarks. 

Strype, in his edition of Stow’s Survey of London, 
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already quoted from, and which was published sixty years 
later than Burton’s work, observes that “ the modern sports 
of the citizens, besides drinking, are cock-fighting, bowling 
upon greens, playing at tables, or backgammon, cards, dice, 
and billiards; also musical entertainments, dancing, masks, 
balls, stage-plays, and club-meetings, in the evening; they 
sometimes ride out on horseback, and hunt with tne Lord 
Mayor’s pack, &c. The lower classes divert themselves at 
foot-balls, wrestling, cudgels, nine-pins, shovelboard, cricket, 
stool-balls, ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull 
and bear-baitings, throwing at cocks, and lying at ale¬ 
houses.” 

Maitland, in his History of London, published in 1739, 
tells us of “ sailing, rowing, swimming, and fishing, in the 
river Thames; horse and loot races, leaping, archery, bowl¬ 
ing in alleys, and skittles, tennis, chess, and draughts; and 
in the'winter, skating, sliding, and shooting.” In the sum¬ 
mer, duck-hunting was once a favourite amusement. 

During the reign of George the Third, and indeed for 
some preceding years, boxing—pugilism— prize-fighting— or, 
to assign to the barbarous practice its most elevated designa¬ 
tion “ the noble science of self-defence”—was a favourite pur¬ 
suit, not amongst the lower classes only, but even many of 
the younger nobility and gentry. To the credit of the age, 
however, a prize-fight is now an event of rare occurrence, 
and yet more rarely is it ever attended by any but the scum 
of society. 

Bull-baiting, another gross and most offensive nuisance, 
the opprobrium of our ancestors, having long been on the 
decline, is now nearly, if not quite, extinct; at least, so far 
as the metropolis and its neighbourhood are concerned. 
Bear-baiting, its kindred relic of savagery, which even the 
“Virgin Queen” did not disdain to witness, on her visit to 
Kenilworth Castle, had been doomed to an earlier fail. / et > 
as an illustration of the subject, and as a curious specimen 
of the low London dialect and orthography, towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, the following description ot a 
bear-baiting, extracted from a work published in the year 
1575, will be found worthy of perusal:— 

“Well, syr, the beerz wear brought foorth into the cour » 
the dogs wear set to them, to argu the pointz cum face 0 
face. They had learned counsel too a’ both partis, ven 
feerse both t* one and t’ other, and eager in argument. 
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the dog in pleadyng woold pluk the bear by the throte, the 
bear with havers woold claw him again by the scalp. Con - 
'ess an’ he list, but avoyd a coold not that was hound too 
the bar. Thearfore thus, each fending and proovyng, with 
plucking and lugging, skralling and bytyng, by plain tooth 
and nayll, a t’ one side and t’ other. Such expens of blood 
and leather was thear between them, as a month’s licking, I 
wean, will not recover. It waz a sport very pleazaunt of 
theeze beastz, to see the bear with his pinkenyes leering 
after hiz enemie’s approach; the nimbleness and wayt too of 
the dog too take hiz advantage; and the forz and experiens 
of the bear agayn to avoyd the assault. If he wear bitten 
in one place, hoow he would pynch in another to get free; 
that if he wer taken onez, then, what shyft with bytyng, 
with clawyng, with roaryng, tossyng, and tumblyng, he could 
woorke too wynde hymselfe from them. And when he 
was lose, to shake his ears twyse or thryse with the blood, 
and slaver about his fiznomy, was a matter of a goodly 
reliefe,” &c. 

The decline of demoralizing pastimes and pursuits, must 
invariably be taken in proof of mental and social improve¬ 
ment. And, assuredly, the advance of civilization, in our 
metropolis especially—as the inhabitants of a metropolis 
will ever take the lead, whether for good or evil—within 
the last forty or fifty years, has been rapid and wonderful. 
This is one of the happy results of a long period of peace. 
Peace affords leisure for the cultivation of intellect; for the 
study and practice of the fine arts; and, after the precepts 
of a holy and enlightened religion, nothing has so powerful 
a tendency to refine, to elevate, to expand the mind, as 
a practical acquaintance with literature, science, and the 
sister arts of poetry and music, painting and sculpture. In 
proportion as the mind attains loftier and more sublime 
conceptions, even the sports and pastimes of a people ac¬ 
quire beauty, refinement, and dignity; and without the 
sacrifice, in any way, of national manliness, spirit, or 
gallant bearing 7 

The truth of this is abundantly exemplified in the present 
favourable aspect of the amusements and relaxations of the 
bondoners, even those of the poorer classes. 

Of late years, the national love of the drama is thought to 
oave suffered an abatement; but the declension, we appre¬ 
hend, is rather apparent than real. Never was the affection 
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of the English people for Sliakspeare and the other ancient 
dramatists more ardent than it is at the present moment; 
but, alas! we have few, if any, worthy representatives of 
their characters and scenes. Moreover, novelty, as well as 
excellence, is essential to the gratification of the public; and, 
unfortunately, whilst eveiy other department of polite litera¬ 
ture has advanced in merit and in interest, that of the drama 
is rather retrograde than progressive. Besides, the culture 
of the mind having received more attention of late years, 
our taste has necessarily become more fastidious. A host of 
adventitious, circumstances also combine to lessen the extent 
of that support which the principal theatres formerly en¬ 
joyed. We are fonder of reading than we were a few years 
ago—witness the swarms of daily, weekly, monthly, and 
other publications, obtainable at the lowest conceivable 
prices; we are more intellectual—more conversational—more 
musical. 

And so far as mere amusement and social enjoyment are 
concerned, we find much of our compensation in music; the 
practice and love of which are daily and hourly on the 
increase. Ilullah and others instruct “ the masses ” in 
singing by hundreds at a time; and, to say nothing ot 
the two Italian opera houses, and a multitude of theatres, 
we have daily and nightly concerts, of all grades and of all 
prices, from a guinea to twopence! A musical penchant 
may thus be gratified, even by the humblest mechanic and 
his family.* 

Nor, amongst the causes of advancing sobriety, and the 
improvement of health, manners, tastes, and feelings, in 
the working classes of the community, should we omit 
to mention the increase in the number of coffee shops 
which has taken place of late years, and the consequent 
decrease — for decrease unquestionably there is — in the 
consumption of spirituous liquors, “ the bane of manhood 
and of life.” , 

And, again, the salubrious facilities afforded by railroad 
and steamboat conveyance. The residents of the metropolis, 

* The 28th and 29th numbers of the “ New Library of Useful 
Knowledge,” contain The Progress of Music, both foreign an 
domestic, from the earliest period to the present time: 
number 31, The Musical Guide, for teaching singing and tic 
pianoforte. 
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whose health, mental and bodily, equally demands an occa¬ 
sional supply of fresh air and exercise, relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment, are no longer condemned, “ from a difficulty of getting 
out of town,” to sacrifice their precious hours of leisure in 
taverns and pot-houses, amidst the pestiferous fumes of beer, 
spirits, and tobacco. 


♦ 


SECTION II. 

Days of Note and their Observances, &c 

New Year’s Day — Gifts to Queen Elizabeth — Observances in 
Paris—Twelfth Day—How to Draw for King and Queen — 
Candlemas—St. Valentine’s Day—Love Divinations—Shrove 
Tuesday—St. David’s Day—St. Patrick’s Day—Palm Sunday 
—Maunday Thursday—Royal Donations—Good Friday—Cross 
Buns—Greenwich Fair and its Sports—Spital Sermons—Boys 
of Christ Church Hospital—Rogation Week—Holy Thursday— 
Parochial Perambulations—Whitsuntide. 

In the present and following section, it is proposed to offer 
a sketch or bird’s-eye view of the observances, sports, and 
pastimes, which have for ages been appropriated to the re¬ 
spective public days throughout the year; commencing, 
agreeably to the order of time, with New Fear's Day . 

With our ancestors, this was a day of devout religious 
observance as well as of general festivity and rejoicing, not 
hi London only, but throughout the kingdom. As a festival 
of the Church, it appears to have been instituted about the 
year 457. On this day, the Druids were accustomed, with 
much ceremony, to distribute branches of the sacred mistletoe 
amongst the people; those precious gifts having been cut 
from the oak-tree in a forest dedicated to the gods. Amongst 
the Saxons and other northern nations, the new year was 
also ushered in by friendly gifts, and celebrated with such 
extraordinary festivity that the people used to reckon tlieir 
a ge by the number of annual merry-makings in which they 
bad participated. The ancient Roman practice of inter- 
cnanging presents, and of making new year’s donations to 
servants, remained in force during the middle and later ages, 
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especially amongst our kings, queens, and the nobility. 
Henrr III. is said to hare followed the discreditable example 
of some of the Roman emperors in extorting them; mid 
Elizabeth has been accused of principally supporting her 
wardrobe and jewellery by exacting similar contributions, 
even from her household. It is on record, too, that her 
dustman presented her with “two bolts of cambric. At 
that time, pins were acceptable new year s gifts to the ladies, 
as substitutes for the “ wooden skewers which had been 
in use till the end of the fifteenth century. It is understood 
that, in lieu of pins, they occasionally received a composition 
in money; and hence the allowance for the separate use 
of married women has obtained the denomination of “ pin- 

money.* , - a 

Of late years—in London especially—new year s day has 
been celebrated with but little public festivity. The only open 
joyous demonstration is the ringing of merry peals from the 
belfries of the numerous churches, towards the close of the 
departing year, until after the clock has sounded 1 ^ last 
hour. In the French capital it is widely different. There, 
at an early hour, an interchange of visits, and the distri¬ 
bution of bon-bon* and other sweatineats, are in full 
the nearest relations being first visited, until the farthest 
in consanguinity, and next their friends and acquaintances 
have all had their complimentary calls. It is usual lor 
some member of the family to give a dinner to all the rest; 
and the evening is passed, like that of Christmas day, wit 
cards, dancing, and other amusements. It has been esti¬ 
mated, that the amount expended upon bon-bons , &c., alone* 
for presents on new year 8 day in Paris, exceeds ‘20,000 
sterling; and that the sale of jewellery and fancy articles, 
during the first week of the year, amounts to one-fourth oi 
the sale in the whole twelve months. Thus, the advantage 
to trade and manufactures is immense. 

Twelfth Day , so called because it is the twelfth day alter 
the Nativity, is also termed the Epiphany, or Manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles, when the eastern magi— presurnea 
to have been kings—were guided by the star to pay the 
homage to the infant Saviour. In reference to this, in 
calendar of the Romish Church, it is styled the “ Festiva 
Kings;” and in their commemoration is supposed to ha 
originated the festive rites and gambols—tne drawing 1 
King and Queen, &c.—of the anniversary. In France it * 
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customary, in former times, to choose one of the courtiers as 
King, and he was waited upon by the real sovereign and his 
nobles in a grand entertainment. 


« The bean found out, and monarch crowned, 
He dubs a fool, and sends him round, 

To raise the frolic when it’s low— 

Himself commands the wine to flow. 

Each watches for the king to quaff, 

When, all at once, up springs the laugh; 
They cry ‘ The King drinks ! ’ and away 
They shout a long aud loud huzza! 

And when it’s ended comes the dance, 

And—thus is Twelfth-night spent in France.” 


In London—though the practice is not so extensive as it 
was a few years ago—every pastry-cook in the city, and 
also at the west end of the town, makes a grand display ot 
his wares on twelfth day; and, at night, the gcis is turned on 
with supernumerary wax-lights in countless numbers, to 
illuminate countless cakes of all prices and dimensions, that 
stand in rows and piles on the counters and sideboards, and 
in the windows. And all these assemblages of sweets are 
decorated with 41 stars, castles, kings, queens, cottages, pa¬ 
laces, dragons, trees, fish, cats, dogs, churches, lions, milk¬ 
maids, knights, servants, and innumerable other tonus, in 
snow-white confectionery, painted with variegated colours, 
glittering by 4 excess of light,’ reflected from mirrors against 
the walls, festooned with artificial 4 wonders ot Flora. 
But this is only the interior spectacle: the uproarious fun 
is all outside . From the throng besetting the house, alter¬ 
nate tappings of hammers, shouts, and peals of laughter are 
heard. Boys—ay, and men and women too—assemble 
around the inviting shops of the pastry-cooks, and dex- 
trously contrive to nail the coat-tails, gowns, and cloaks ot 
the spectators, who venture near enough, to the bottoms o 
window-frames, or pin, or even sew them strong y oge 
by their clothes. Sometimes as many as eight or ten persons 
have found themselves thus 44 pleasantly connected. 

In London society, the commemoration 0 
Night now consists of little more than the custom o © 

King and Queen, with perhaps a little music and dancing, 
and a supjSr. How to eat Twelfth Cake, observes Hone, 
in his “ Everyday Book,” requires no recipe; but now to 
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provide it, and draw the characters, are another affair; ani 
this he gives, upon authority, as follows :— 

“First, buy your cake. Then, before your visitors ar¬ 
rive, buy your characters, each of which should have a 
pleasant verse beneath. Next look at your invitation list, 
and count the number of ladies you expect; and afterwards 
the number of gentlemen. Then, take as many female 
characters as ^ou have invited ladies; fold them up exactly 
of the same size, and number each on the back; taking care 
to make the King No. 1. and the Queen No. 2. Then pre¬ 
pare and number the gentlemen’s characters. Cause tea 
and coffee to be handed to your visitors as they drop in. 
When all are assembled and tea over, put as many ladies* 
characters in a reticule as there are ladies present; next, put 
the gentlemen’s characters in a hat. Then call on a gentle¬ 
man to carry the reticule to the ladies as they sit, from 
which each lady is to draw one ticket, and to preserve it 
unopened. Select a lady to carry the hat to the gentlemen 
for the same purpose. There will be one ticket left in the 
reticule, and another in the hat, which the lady and gen¬ 
tleman who carried each is to interchange, as having fallen 
to each. Next, arrange your visitors according to their num¬ 
bers; the King No. 1, the Queen No. 2, and so on. The 
King is then to recite the verse on his ticket; then the 
Queen the verse on hers; and so the characters are to 
proceed in numerical order. This done, let the cake and 
refreshments go round, and hey for merriment! 

“ They come ! they come! each blue-eyed sport, 

The Twelfth-night King and all his court— 

*T is mirth fresh crowned with mistletoe! 

Music with her merry fiddles, 

Joy ‘ on light fantastic toe/ 

Wit with all his jests and riddles, 

Singing and dancing a3 they go; 

And love, young love, among the rest, 

A welcome—nor unbidden guest.” 

Candlemas (February the 2d) deriving its name, pro¬ 
bably, from some ancient religious ceremonies performed by 
candlelight, is the Church anniversary for the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin. According to some, it originated in the 
Roman festival of Februa , the mother of Mars, when the 
people were accustomed to run about the streets with lighted 
torches. Candles, and the bearing and blessing of candles, 
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have much to do with the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. From Candlemas, the use of tapers, of vespers 
and litanies, which prevailed throughout the winter, ceased 
until the ensuing All Hallow Mass; and hence the origin 
of the old English saying— 

“ On Candlemas-day 
Throw candle and candle-stick away.” 

The Christmas-day log may be burnt till Candlemas-day, 
but at night it must be quenched, and— 

“ End now the white-loafe and the pye, 

And let all sports with Christmas dye." 

There is a general belief, that, in the words of Bishop 
Hall, if Candlemas-day be “ clear and sun-shiny, it portends 
a hard weather to come; if cloudy and lowering, a mild and 
gentle season ensuing.” Or according to some old almanacs— 

u If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight; 

But if Candlemas-day be clouds and rain, 

■Winter is gone, and will not come again.” 

These, and other recollections of Candlemas, are as com¬ 
mon in London as in the more remote parts of the kingdom. 

Valentine's-day (February the 14th).—A volume might 
easily be written upon this day and its exciting observance 
amongst the youthful parts of the London population alone. 
Birds are said to choose their mates about this time of the 
year; whence probably arose the custom of young persons 
selecting valentines, and sending flattering,—or possibly some 
burlesque or satirical—effusions to the object designed for 
notice.. The dispatch of these missives, embracing all sorts 
?f devices, poetical and pictorial, seems to be yearly oh the 
increase,—an increase greater in proportion than that of the 
population; from two hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand letters passing annually through the London 
district (or as it used to be called, the two-penny 
post) office, beyond the usual daily average, on St. Yalen- 
tine’s-day. The antiquity of the custom is evident from a 
curious French valentine, composed by Gower, the early 
Pfide of London bards, which Warton has printed among 
iis additions to the second volume of his “ History of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry." 

Misson, a foreign traveller, who died in England rather 

c 
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more than a century ago, describes the amusing practices of 
his time, in substance, as followsOn St. Valentine’s Eve the 
young folk celebrate a little festival. An equal number of 
maids and bachelors get together, when each individual writes 
his or her name upon a separate billet. The billets are then 
rolled up, and afterwards drawn, as lots; the maids taking 
the men’s billets, and the men those of the maids, so that 
each of the young men alights upon a girl, whom he calls 
his valentine, and each of the girls upon a young man, whom 
she calls hers. Thus, each has two valentines; but the man 
holds closer to the valentine who has fallen to him than to 
the valentine to whom he has been allotted. Fortune 
having thus divided the company into so many couples, the 
young men give balls and treats to their mistresses, wear 
their°billets several days upon their breasts, or sleeves, 
and this little sport often ends in love. 

The custom varies in different parts of the country; hut 
in London, more particularly, the lad’s valentine is the first 
lass he sees in the morning; the lass’s valentine is the first 
youth she sees. Gay, the poet, in one of his pastorals, 
alludes to the usage, in making a rustic damsel say— 

“ I early rose just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 

At first I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do). 

Thee first I 6picd, and the first swain we see, 

In spite of fortune, shall our true love be.” 

The subjoined amusing description of certain love divina¬ 
tions practised at this time, is from the Connoisseur , h T o. 56: 
—“ Last Friday was Valentine Day, and the night before I 
got five bay-leaves, and pinned four of them to the four 
corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the middle ; and then, 
if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty said we should be mar¬ 
ried before the year was out; but, to make it more sure) 
boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, and filled it wi 
salt, and, when I went to bed, ate it, shell and all, withou^ 
speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our lovcis 
names upon bits of paper, and rolled them up in clay, an 
put them into water, and the first that rose up was to be ou 
valentine. Would you think, Mr. Blossom was my ma • 
I lay a-bed, and shut my eyes all the morning, till lie cam 
to our house, for I would not have seen another man beto 
him for all the world.” 
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Old Herrick, in his Hesperides, alluding to another cus¬ 
tom formerly celebrated on this day, thus speaks ot a 

bride, r . 

« She must nc more a-Maying; 

Nor by rose-buds divine 
Who 'll he her valentine” 

St. Valentine was a presbyter of the church, and suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of the Emperor Claudius; but there 
is no recorded incident of his life that can have given rise to 
the ceremonies observed on his anniversary. Butler, in his 
Lives of the Saints, has the following ridiculous passage . 

« To abolish the heathens’ lewd superstitious custom of boys 
drawing the names of girls, in honour of their goddess Feb- 
ruata Juno, on the 15th of February, several zealous pastors 
substituted the names of saints in billets given on that day- 
The only suitable reply to this is —Horn soil qux mal y 

^Shrove Tuesday , or Shrove Tide, was a seas01i an ,. c ^f 
set apart by the Church of Home, for the purpose of shriv¬ 
ing or confessing of sins, that people might be 
prepared for the following season of Len . 
sports, however—such as cock-hglitmg and throw "g at 

cocks, and gluttonous felting— becar^^Miated Wiethe 

religious observances of the day. Accoram 0 , 
author, “ men ate and drank, and abandoned themselves to 
every kind of sportive foolery, as if resolved to have ‘heir 
fill of pleasure before they were to die. The day i 
commemorated throughout the kingdom chiefly by the eat 
ing of pancakes. There was formerly a custom mthecityof 
London, for the peace-officers to make scar ch • 

of ill-fame, and after carting them through the streets in 
an ignominious manner, to confine them i u 8 , 
of L°ent. The carting and whipping of such characters 
is frequently mentioned by Stow and other w • . - 

exercise, the “ London ’prentices” were aUowed extensively 
to participate. Indeed, the indulgences °f those youths 
"ere great, and their licentious disturbances are c • P 
in the annals of many an affray. Mixing in cverybrawl, to 
raise it if possible into open not, they at length P 
interfere with public affairs, and went in bodies with them 
petitions and remonstrances, to the bar o f t i. e 

Commons, with as much importance as their 1 

corporation. 
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Until of late years, Shrove Tuesday was the great holiday 
of the apprentices. In Westminster School, it is usual for 
the cook, preceded by the beadle and other officers, to enter 
the school, and throw a large pancake over the curtain 
which separates the forms of the upper from those of the 
under scholars. In many parts of England it is customary 
to have “ eggs and collops” (thin slices of bacon or hung- 
beef) on Shrove or Collop Monday, “ pancakes” on Tues¬ 
day, and “ fritters” on Wednesday, in the same week, for 
dinner. 

St. David's Day , March 1.—According to tradition, St. 
David, the patron saint of Wales, was uncle to the celebrated 
British King Arthur. It is stated, in the Festa Anglo• 
Romana , published in 1678, that, “ on this day, the Britons 
do constantly wear a leek , in memory of a famous and nota¬ 
ble victory obtained by them over the Saxons; they during 
the battle having leeks in their hats for their military colours 
and distinction of themselves, by persuasion of their prelate, 
St. David.” Of the origin of the custom, however, there are 
various accounts. It is more prevalent in London than 
even in Wales; and not only are common garden leeks 
worn, by the poorer classes of Welshmen, but also artificial 
ones of tinsel, and, by those who can afford it, of silver and 
gold. Formerly it was a practice, “ more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” for the London populace, 
on St. David’s Day—as may be illustrated by the following 
extract from Pepys’s Diary , under the date of March 1, 
1666-7—to insult the Welsh by dressing up a man of straw 
to represent a Cambrian hero. Having been carried in 
procession, the effigy was then hung up in some conspicuous 
place, “ I do observe the picture of a man, dressed like a 
Welshman, hanging by the neck upon one of the poles that 
stand out at the top of one of the merchant’s houses, in full 
proportion, and very handsomely done, which is one of the 
oddest sights I have seen a good while.” On this day, the 
Welsh charity children go in procession to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn, from the hospital in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
with wands, ribbons, leeks, &c. There is also a low sort of 
fair held on this anniversary, frequented chiefly by the 
Welsh, near Lambeth Church. 

St Patrick's Day , March 17. — In the metropolis this 
anniversary is generally observed at court as a high fes¬ 
tival, and the nobility crowd to pay their compliments m 
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honour of the tutelary saint of Ireland. It is usually se¬ 
lected, also, for soliciting aid to a great national object— 
the promotion of education. The following reason has been 
assigned for wearing “the immortal green shamrock” on 
this day:—When St. Patrick preached the Gospel to the 
pagan Irish, he illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity by 
shewing them a trefoil , a three-leaved grass with one stalk, 
which operating to their conviction, the shamrock—which is 
a bundle of this grass—has ever since been worn upon the 
saint’s anniversary, in commemoration of the event. 

Palm Sunday, the first day of Passion Week, or the week 
immediately before Easter, used to be commemorated in the 
Roman Catholic Church, by carrying branches of palm- 
trees in procession, in imitation of those strewed before the 
Saviour when he rode into Jerusalem. Many superstitious 
ceremonies followed. Palm, or, to speak more correctly, 
slips of the willow, with their bright velvet-looking buds, are 
still sometimes stuck in churches on this day, and in London 
it is yet customary for men and boys to “ go a-palming’’ on 
Palm Sunday morning; that is, by gathering branches of 
the willow in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. They 
come home with slips in their hats, and in the breast button¬ 
holes of their coats, and a sprig in the mouth, and branches 
in their hands. During Passion Week, according to Stow, 
there used to be great, shows in London for going to the 
woods, and fetching into the king’s house a twisted tree, or 
wthe; and the like into the house of every man of note or 
consequence. 

Maunday Thursday , the day preceding Good Friday, on 
which the Sovereign distributes alms to a certain number of 
poor persons at Whitehall, w r as anciently so named from the 
wciunds, or baskets , in which the gifts were contained. It 
was also called Shere Thursday , signifying that it was the 
% on which the clergy were accustomed to shere or shear 
heir heads, or get them shorn or shaven, and to clip their 
cards against Easter Sunday. 

In ancient times, on Maunday Thursday, the kings and 
jl Ueens of England were accustomed to w r ash and kiss the 
e et of as many poor men and women as they w r ere years old, 
esides bestowing their maunday on each. This w r as in 
ommemoration of the Saviour washing the feet of his 
isciples. Queen Elizabeth performed this at Greenwich, 
en she was thirty-nine years old, on which occasion the 
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feet of the same number of poor persons were first washed 
by the yoemen of the laundry with warm water and sweet 
herbs; afterwards by the sub-almoner, and lastly by the 
Queen herself; the person who washed making each tirpe 
a cross on the pauper’s foot above the toes, and kissing it. 
This ceremony was performed by the Queen kneeling, being 
attended by thirty-nine ladies and gentlemen. Clothes, 
victuals, and money were then distributed amongst the 
poor. James II. is understood to have been the last of 
our monarchs who performed this ceremony in person. It 
was afterwards performed by the almoner, but has long 
been wholly discontinued.” The royal donations, however, 
are still distributed, with considerable form and ceremony, 
at the chapel royal, Whitehall. In the morning, an equal 
number of poor women and poor men, according to the age 
of the Sovereign, receive each a liberal quantity of salt-fish, 
beef, and bread, and some ale to drink the monarch’s health. 
After the evening service, silver pennies arc distributed 
amongst the same individuals, with woollen cloth, linen, 
shoes and stockings, and a cup of wine to each again to 
drink the health ol the royal donor. 

Good Friday .—Professedly commemorative of the Cru¬ 
cifixion, much mummery was formerly practised on this 
day. Good Friday and Christmas-day arc the only two 
close holidays now observed throughout London, by the 
general shutting up of shops, and the opening of all the 
churches. The dawn of the former is awakened by a cry 
in the streets of “ Ifot-cross-buns; one a-penny buns, two- 
a-penny buns; onc-a-penny, two-a-penny, hot-cross-buns. 
Formerly, these buns were commonly eaten in London by 
families at breakfast, or at tea in the afternoon, anil m 
some establishments the usage is still retained. Cross-buns 
are evidently the succession of the ecclesiastical eulogue , or 
consecrated loaves, bestowed in the church as alms, or gocn 
to those who, from any impediment, could not receive tne 
host. Bryan deduces the Good Friday bun from the boun 
or sacred bread which used to be offered to the pagan g 0(ls ’ 
even so far back as the time of Cccrops, the founder o 
Athens. And it is a curious fact, that, in the ruins 0 
Herculaneum, destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius inti 
first century of the Christian era, were found two entir 
loaves, of about the same size, each marked with a cross. 

For a long period, it was customary for a sermon to 


. 
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preached on Good Friday at St. Paul’s Cross, an ancient 
structure, situated in the middle of the churchyard, on the 

north side, towards the cast end. . 

Easter, commemorating the resurrection of Christ, this 
has always been considered by the Church as a season ot 
nrcat festivity ; and, in the days of popery, it was signalized 
by extraordinary dramatic worship, with appropriate scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations; the theatrical lepre- 
sentations taking place in the churches, and the monks being 
the actors. For its name we are indebted to our baxon 
ancestors, who at this season held a solemn festival in honour 
of the goddess Eastor , probably the Astarte of the eastern 

"faster Monday and Tuesday have for ages been renowned 
as holidays in most of the manufactories and trades conduc e 
in the metropolis. Monday used to be appropriated to the 
ot and “ Epping Hunt ” So far back as the year 12*26, King 
Henry III. confirmed to the citizens of London free warren , 
or liberty to hunt a circuit about their city, in the warren ot 
Staines, &c.; and in ancient times, the Lord Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Corporation, attended by a due number of their 
constituents, availed themselves of this right of chase m 
solemn guise.” But years agone, the u Epping Hunt a 
the Lord Mayor and his brethren in their corporate capa¬ 
city ; the annual sport subsequently dwindled into a mere 
burlesque and farcical show amongst the mob; and even tnat 
has died away, and is now numbered “amongst the things 

that\iere.” . .. , rpv, a 

Greenwich Fair, however, survives in all its glory, lhe 
fair commences on Monday; and, during that and the 
following day, it forms a grand object of attraction to 
thousands and tens of thousands of visitors Irom ^on o 
and its vicinity. The chief scene of resort is the park, 
wherein stands the lloyal Observatory on a lull, adown 
which it is the delight of boys and girls, women and 
men, to run and pull one another till they are weaned. 
Mechanics and their wives, apprentices and their sweet¬ 
hearts, whole families of the working classes, pickpockets, 
the “swell mob," bullies and blackguards of all sorts, 
make their way to this fair. The lowest join in the park 
sports; others regale in the booths and public houses, 
and many arc merely spectators ot what are termed t e 
humours of the day. At the very dawn of day, e>cry 
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outlet from London towards Greenwich gives sign of this 
annual saturnalia. Hackney coaches^ stages, and omnibuses; 
gigs, pony - chaises, market - carts, vans, and even coal- 
waggons, are in vast requisition. Formerly, the Thames 
watermen used to reap a rich harvest, at Easter and Whit¬ 
suntide, hy conveying passengers from London to Green¬ 
wich, and from Greenwich to London; but, alas ! then 
occupation is nearly gone. Watermen’s wherries have been 
superseded by steam-packets; and the railway (from the 
southern foot of London-bridge) now also gives its powerful 
aid to “ the million.” This is at once the quickest and the 
quietest mode of transit. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
at night-fall, “life in London,” as it is called, or “life 
amongst the cockneys,” is found at Greenwich. Every 
booth, and every room in every public house, is fully occu¬ 
pied by drinkers, smokers, singers, and dancers; and the 
“ balls ” are kept up during the greater part of the night. 
The way to town then becomes an indescribable scene. The 
vehicles congregated by the visitors to the fair throughout 
the day resume their motion; and, notwithstanding the re¬ 
lief afforded by the railway trains, which, at these seasons, 
run nearly the whole of the night, the living reflux on the 
road is dense even to an excess of annoyance. 

So much—though not a tithe proportion of what might 
be related on the subject—for Greenwich Fair. 

Turn we to different scenes. On Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, the Spital Sermons —deriving their designation from 
the priory and hospital of “ Our blessed lady, St. Mary 
Spital”—are preached. This hospital, founded in the year 
1197, was situated on the east side of Bishopsgate Street, 
with fields in its rear, which now form the suburb called 
Spitalfields. It had a large churchyard, with a pulpit cross, 
whence it was an ancient custom on Easter Monday, Tues¬ 
day, and Wednesday, for sermons to be preached on the 
Resurrection, before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
and others, who sat in a house of two storeys for that pur¬ 
pose ; the Bishop of London and other prelates being above 
them. In 1596, the pulpit was taken down and a new one 
set up, and a large house for the governors and children ot 
Christ’s Hospital to sit in. In April 1559, Queen Elizabeth 
came in great state from St. Mary Spital, attended by a 
thousand men in harness, with shirts of mail and corslets, 
and morris-pikes, and ten great pieces carried through Lon- 
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don unto the court, with drums, flutes, and trumpets sound¬ 
ing, and two morris-dancers, and two white bears in a, cart! 
The pulpit was broken down during the troubles in the 
time of Charles the First; and after the Restoration the 
sermons were preached at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, 
oil the three usual days. Of late years they have been 
preached in Christ Church, Newgate Street, where they are 
attended by the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen and the Go¬ 
vernors of Christ’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, Bride¬ 
well, and Bethlem Hospitals. u On Easter Monday, the 
boys of Christ’s Hospital walk in procession, accompanied by 
the master and stewards, to the Royal Exchange, whence 
they proceed to the Mansion House, where they are joined 
by the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, the Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, Recorder, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, and other 
city officers with their ladies. Thence the cavalcade pro¬ 
ceeds to Christ Church, where the Spital sermon is preached, 
always by one of the bishops, and an anthem sung by the 
children. His lordship afterwards returns to the Mansion 
House, where a grand civic entertainment is prepared, 
which is followed by a splendid ball in the evening. On 
Easter Tuesday, the boys again walk in procession to the 
Mansion House, but, instead of the masters, they are accom¬ 
panied by the matron and nurses. On Monday, they walk 
in the order of the schools, each master being at the head of 
the school over which he presides; and the boys in the 
mathematical school carry their various instruments. On 
Tuesday, they walk in the order of the different wards, the 
nurses walking at the head of the boys under their immediate 
care. On their arrival at the Mansion House they have 
the honour of being presented, individually, to the Lord 
Mayor, who gives to each boy a new sixpence, a glass of 
wine, and two buns. His lordship afterwards accompanies 
them to Christ Church, where the service is the same as on 
Monday. The sermon on Tuesday is usually preached by 
the Lord Mayor’s chaplain.” 

Rogation Sunday , the fifth after Easter, obtained its name 
from the succeeding Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
called Rogation days, from the Latin word rogare , to be- 
Jech, which were instituted by Mammertus, Archbishop of 
Vienne, in Dauphine, about the year 469. The object of 
|hcse institutions was to procure, through religious supplica- 
oon, deliverance from the earthquakes, fires, and wild beasts, 
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with which the city had been afflicted. The custom soon 
spread, and the rogations and processions, or singing of 
litanies, along the streets of London, and other parts of 
England, during this week, were practised until the Refor¬ 
mation. In 1554, the priests of Queen Mary’s Chapel made 
public processions. “ All the three days,” says Strype, 
« there went her chapel about the fields: the first day to 
St. Giles’s, and there sang mass; the next day, being Tues¬ 
day, to St. Martin’s-in-tlie-Fields, and there a sermon was 
preached and mass sung, and the company drank there; the 
third day, to Westminster, where a sermon was made, and 
then mass and good cheer made; and after, about the park, 
and so to St. James’s Court. The same Rogation week 
went out of the Tower, in procession, priests and clerks, 
and the lieutenant, with all his waiters; and the axe of the 
Tower borne in procession. The waits attended. There 
joined in this procession the inhabitants of St. Katharine’s, 
Radcliffe, Limehouse, Poplar, Stratford, Bow, Shoreditch, 
and all those that belonged to the Tower, with their hal¬ 
berts. They went about the fields of St. Katharine’s, and 
the liberties.” 

And on the following Thursday being Holy Thursday , 
or Ascension Day , “ the Queen, in procession, within St. 
James’s, with heralds and serjeants-at-arms, and four 
bishops mitred; and Bishop Bonner, besides his mitre, wore 
a pair of slippers and gilt, and a pair of rich gloves with 
ouches of silver upon them, very rich.” 

At this season of the year, as is still practised in some 
places, were made the parochial perambulations, to fix tne 
bounds and limits of the respective parishes, a custom de¬ 
rived from the heathen festival of the god Terminus, the 
guardian of fields and land-marks. One of our Church 
homilies was composed especially for this ceremony. 

Whit-Sunday , the feast of Pentecost, or Whiten-Sunday, 
was so named from being one of the stated times for baptism 
in the ancient church, when they who were baptized put 0 
white garments, as types of that spiritual purity with winc 
they had been invested. Formerly, Whitsuntide was one 
the seasons greatly preferred for marrying. It is now noti 
chiefly a 3 one of the holidays of the year; a period at w’ 1 
the sports of Greenwich Fair are repeated, with all ti 
boisterous revelry and fun. 
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SECTION III. 

Days or Note and their Observances, etc. 

All Fools’ Day—May-Day—May-Poles—Symbols—May Fair- 
Milkmaids’ Garlands—Chimney Sweepers—Trinity Sunday 
and Monday—Restoration of Charles the Second—Midsummer- 
Day—Worship of Baal and Moloch—Festive Illuminations, 
&c.—'The City Watch—Lammas-Day—Dogget’s Prize Coat- 
and-Badge — Swan-Hopping — St. Bartholomew’s Fair. St. 
Matthew’s Day—St. Michael the Archangel—Michaelmas— 
Goose-eating-Ancient Tenures—Croydon Fair—Civic Cere¬ 
monies—Swearing-in of the Sheriffs—Chopping the Sticks, 
and counting the Hob-nails—The Gunpowder Plot, and the 
burning of Guy Fawkes—The Butchers of Clare Market—Cere¬ 
mony of “ Burning the Pope”—Lord Mayors Day. St. 
Thomas’s Day—Christmas-Eve Ceremonies—Christmas Carols 
—The Mistletoe—Boar’s Head at the Temple—The King of 
Christmas at Lincoln’s Inn— Childermas-Day—The King of 
the Cockneys—Origin of Christmas-boxes. 

The exceedingly ancient practice of “ making fools ^ of 
people—though many of them are found “ ready made —- 
on the first of April , appears to be general throughout the 
civilized world; but neither is its origin known, nor has it 
any point peculiarly referrible to London. 

With us, May-day is the grandest festival of nature the 
bridal of heaven and earth. Many of its observances were 
doubtlessly derived from the heathen celebrations in honour 
of* the goddess Flora, which chiefly consisted, however, of 
licentious dances in the fields and woods, to the sound of 
trumpets. And Stow tells us, in liis Survey of London, 
that, on May-day morning, “every man, except impediment, 
would walk into the sweet meddowes and green woods, tnere 
to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmony of birds praising God in tlieir 
Linde.” Nor was the custom of “going a-Maying” con¬ 
fined to the populace, but was equally observed by royal 
andnoble personages. Thus we read in Chaucers Couit of 
Love, that, early on May-day, “ fourth goeth al the Court, 
both most and lest, to fetche the flouris fresh, and brauncli 
and blome.” Henry the Eighth also occasionally partook 
nf this diversion, with his Queen and courtiers. “ In the 
month of May,” observes Stow, “ the citizens of London, of 
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all estates, had their several Mayings, and did fetch m May- 
poles, with divers warlike shows, with good archers, morrice- 
dancers, and other devices for pastime, all the day long; and 
towards the evening they had stage-plays and bonfires in 
the streets. These great Mayings and May-games were 
made by the governors and masters of the city, together 
with the triumphant setting up of the great shaft, or princi¬ 
pal May-pole, in Cornhill, before the parish church ot Saint 
Andrew;” which, observes Strut, “ was thence called 
Saint Andrew Undershaft.” Considerable interruption of 
these sports was occasioned by an insurrection of the London 
apprentices and other young persons, against aliens, in 
which several lives were lost, on May-day-hence called 
“Evil May-day”—in 1517. From other authorities it 
appears, that “ sometimes the May-pole was brought home 
from the woods with great pomp, being drawn by twenty 
or forty yoke of oxen, each having his horns garlanded 
with flowers, with which, as well as with branches, flags, 
and streamers, the pole itself was profusely wreathed 
and decked. When it was reared up, arbours and bowers 
were formed beneath it; the ground was strewed witd 
flowers; and then, says Stubbes, a puritanical author ot 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, “ they fall to banquet and 
feast, to leepe and dance about it, as the heathen people <ua 
at the dedication of their idolles, whereof this a a pe™w 
pattern, or rather the thing itself.” Another writer, 

more rational stamp, tells us, that our ancestors held an an 

niversary assembly on May-day; that the co> 

May”—whence our May-pole—was the great standar 
justice on the Ey-commons or fields of May; that h 
was that the people, if they saw cause, deposed their gover 
nors, their barons, and their kings; that the ,l ul Jg c . Jj 

or wand, now discontinued, and represented on y y ^ 
nosegay, and the staff or rod of authority in thocivilandm 
the military power—for it was the mace of civi P . nce; 
the truncheon of field-officers—are both derived sense 

that a mayor received his name from this May, /iltmity 
of lawful power; and that the crown, a symboi of dg ^ 
like the mace and sceptre, was taken from the g< ~ 

crown hung at the top of the May, the arches w nc 1 , 

from the wicket, and met together at the moun , 
hell, being necessarily so formed to suspend it lion 
of the pole. 
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The Mav-games were not restricted to the 1st of the 
month nrn were they always concluded on the day of com¬ 
mencement. At the celebration of these sports, it was custo- 
™rv to elect a lord and lady of the May to preside; and 
we :fre told that, on the 30th of the month, m 1557, there 
“was a goodly May-game in Fenchurch Street, with drums, 
and guns andpikes; and with the nine worthies who rode, 
ind each of them made his speech, there was also a morns 
dance and an elephant and castle, and the lord and lady of 

the May [decorated with scarfs, ribbons, and other fineries], 

10 By^n'm'dinancc'of' the Long Parliament, in April 1644 

all the London May-poles were taken down, and the game^ 

suppressed. The restoration of Charles * e Se , c °“7 n “g fc 
ever was the signal for their restoration; and oni the v ery brst 
May-day afterwards, in 1661, the May-polemAe Stand was 
reared with great ceremony and rejoicing. This is tocribea 
as having stood within a door or ‘ /- vo i j v> 

Catherine Street. Brayley, m his ^*^2. Il 
d *>,18^ furnishes the following curious particulars . 

r,b, S°»nd MWX “« “Kr’fL'S 

except the mansion of the Drew nes. x nn Mav- 

maidens of the metropolis, who, in socialrevc y J 

day, threaded the jocund dance around the May-pole in 
Strand, were accustomed to resort for cakes and ale, and otner 

16 Withm'a S century, a great May fe ir was ^t name ^ A 

of sliver plate, whereof they make a .f Xch thev adorn 
which is understood to be a milKpcu ], heads in- 

with ribbons and flowers, and carry upon ttorhead^m_ 
stead of their common milk-pails. In . ® bag-pipe 

Panied by some of their fellow milkmaids, and a ba a pipe 
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or fiddle, they go from door to door, dancing before the 
houses of their customers, in the midst of boys and girls that 
follow them in troops; and everybody gives them some¬ 
thing.” 

More recently, the “Milkmaid’s Garland” was carried 
by two chairmen upon one of their horses, used for the con¬ 
veyance of luggage, &c. 

The Chimney-Sweepers of London have also long ob¬ 
served the early days of May as an established holiday; on 
which occasion they parade the streets in parties, fantastically 
tricked out in tawdry finery, enriched with strips of gilt and 
various coloured papers, &c. With their faces chalked, and 
their shovels and brushes in hand, they caper the “ Chimney- 
Sweepers’ Dance,” to a well-known tune, considered by 
amateurs as more noisy than musical. Some of the larger 
parties are accompanied by a fiddle, and a “ Jack-in-the- 
Green,” and a “ Lord and Lady of the May.” The “ Jack- 
in-the-Green 99 is a man concealed within a frame of wicker¬ 
work, covered with leaves, flowers, &c. 

On Trinity Sunday , in conformity with ancient usage, 
the judges and law-officers of the Crown, with the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, attend divine ser¬ 
vice at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and hear a sermon preached by 
the Lord Mayor’s chaplain. 

Trinity Monday is a sort of gala day on the Thames; 
that great maritime corporation, the “ Brethren of the 
Trinity House,” meeting annually on that day at Deptford, 
in their hospital for decayed sea - commanders and their 
widows, to choose and swear in a master, wardens, and other 
officers, for the year ensuing. In the early part of the day, 
the master and brethren proceed from the Trinity House, 
on Tower Hill, and embark in their state barges at the 
Tower, Thence they are rowed, in splendid style, to Dept¬ 
ford, amidst an endless display of flags and firing of cannon. 
Their business having been finished at Deptford, they re^ 
turn to the Tower in the same stately order. On this occa 
sion, it is customary for the Trinity Yacht, off Deptford, 
be gaily hung with the colours of all nations. The apP ea 
ance is beautiful. i 

The anniversary of the Restoration of Charles the Seco » 
on the 29th of May, 1660, used formerly to be commemora ^ 
by the Londoners, by placing oak-leaves and oak-apples 
tneir hats, and dressing their horses’ heads with them. 
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Midsummer Dai/, June 24th.—The summer solstice has 
been celebrated through many ages by the lighting up 
of fires; a vestige, probably, of the ancient worship of Baal 
and Moloch. Hence, on St. John’s Eve, or the vigil of the 
festival of John the Baptist, there have been popular cere¬ 
monials of this kind, from the earliest times of the Romish 
church to the present day. Stow informs us that, in Lon¬ 
don, in addition to the bonfires on the eve of this saint, as 
well as upon the eves of St. Peter and St. Paul, “ every 
man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, Saint 
John’s wort, orpin, white lilies, and the like, ornamented 
with garlands of beautiful flowers. They (the citizens) had 
also lamps of glass, with oil burning in them all night; and 
some of them hung out branches of iron, curiously wrought, 
containing hundreds of lamps lighted at once, which made 
a goodly sight, namely, in New Fish Street, Thames Street, 
&c.” 

In former times—commencing, it would appear, in the 
13th century, in consequence of great disorders committed 
in the streets of London—it was customary to set the “ Mid¬ 
summer Watch” upon the eve of St. John the Baptist. 
The ceremony was performed with great pomp and pa¬ 
geantry, and the whole was conducted at a heavy expense. 
The custom was maintained till the year 1539, when it was 
discontinued—revived in 1548—and soon afterwards finally 
abolished. 

, Many superstitious practices, connected with love divina¬ 
tions, &c., were formerly much resorted to amongst the vul¬ 
gar on Midsummer eve. 

Lammas Day , or the festival of St. Peter ad vincula , on 
the 1st of August, is more noticed in London for an annual 
rowing match on the Thames, instituted by Thomas Dogget, 
an actor of celebrity, in honour of the accession of George I. 
to the throne of England. Dogget was so warmly attached 
to the Brunswick family, that Sir Richard Steele termed 
him “ a whig up to the head and ears.” In the year after 
ueorge I. came to the throne, Dogget gave a Waterman's 
Coat and Silver Badge , to be rowed for by six watermen on 
the 1st of August. This he not only continued till his 
death, but he bequeathed a certain sum of money, the in¬ 
terest of which was to be appropriated annually, for ever, 
to the purchase of a like coat and badge, by six young 
w atermen, whose apprenticeships had expired the year be- 
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fore. This ceremony is performed every year; the com¬ 
petitors setting out, at a signal given, at that time of the 
tide when the current is strongest against them, and rowing 
from the Old Swan, near London Bridge, to the White Swan, 

at Chelsea. . . , 

Formerly—but the practice has been some time discontinued 
—the members of the corporation of London, in gaily de¬ 
corated barges, went up the Thames annually in August, 
for the purpose of nicking , or marking, and counting their 
swans. They used to land off Barn Elms, and, after par¬ 
taking of a collation on the grass, they merrily danced 
away a few hours. This yearly “progress” was commonly, 
but incorrectly, termed “ Swan-toppingthe correct de¬ 
signation is shewn, by the ancient statutes, to be “ Swan- 
ziSpingthe swans being taken up and nicked. , or marked. 
A “ Swan-with-two-Nicks” (not JSTecks) indicated, by his 
second nick, that he had been “taken-i^” twice. 

The Fair of St. Bartholomew.— The only fair held within 
the city of London—if it can still be said to be held—is an¬ 
nually proclaimed at the great gate going into Cloth fair, 
Smithfield. Altogether it lasted four days, during whicti 
shows and diversions of all sorts, mostly of a very coarse 
character, with exhibitions of wild beasts, &c., abounded, not 
only in the vast area of Smithfield Market, but throug a 
the avenues. It had become so intolerable a nuisance, that 
indirect means were taken for its virtual suppression, ana 
it no longer exists but in name. ... r 

On St. Matthew s-day, (September 21) the Lord Major, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Governors of the several Hop 
Hospitals in London, attend Divine Service, and hear a 
sermon preached at Christ Church, Newgate-street. y 
then repair to the Great Hall in Christs Hospital, w 
two orations are delivered, one in Latin and the o e 
English, by the two senior scholars of the grammar scnou, 
and afterwards partake of a sumptuous dinner. „ 

Michaelmas Day , September 29.-‘‘Michaelmas, re 

marks Bailey, “ is a festival appointed by the church 
served in honour of St. Michael, the archangel, who i ^ 
posed to be the chief of the host of heaven, as Luca 01 ^ 

the infernal host; and as he was supposed the protec 
the Jewish, so is he now esteemed the guardian an 
fender of the Christian Church.” The Rev. Edwar e ijg 
nard, in his “Protestant Beadsman,” says, “St. Mic 
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mentioned in Scripture «re ^ 

S»reS,'»“by s“. John, ”« fighting .t the he.d of 
& S Lv of Moses • for the very ashes of God’s servants 

succeeded Lucifer m this high i B ni y. ^ ciyic cust0 ms, 

«£E£? “ now'5£X« ehmd, ,hr u i« — £ 

contributed. According to Churchill, the poet 

,t _— by custom (right divine) 

Geese are ordained to bleed at Michael’s shnne! 

of Edward the Fourth, (1470) one ^“VilliamB^ 
bound, amongst other services, to rent ua rcel of the 

naby, Lord of Lastres, in Herefordshire for a parcel ot^tne 

demesne lands, “xxd. and one goose ^ amongst 

on the Feast of St. MichneUbe Archangel. 

“ Gascoigne’s Fosies,” published in 15/5, are the toiiowmg 

lines:— 

“ And when the tcnanntes come to pale their q®arter’s rent, . 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, aid.sh^of&h m Lent, 

At Christmasse a capon, at S Z f Zre their lease file 

And somewhat else at New-yeres tid , j J 

loose.” 

After all, the solution of the mystery may probably be 
found in the fact, that geese are faner and more pleat 
at this season than at any other. - nn t i, e 

Croydon Fair (ten miles from town) commencing ontto 

3d of October, is a scene of great resort with the Londo , 
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one of whose objects is to partake of roast goose, with walnuts 
by way of dessert. 

On Michaelmas-day, the Lord Mayor for the year en« 
suing is elected at the Guildhall. On the next day—or 
should that fall on a Sunday, on the Monday followin' 3 *—* 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex previously chosen 
are solemnly sworn into office. On the latter occasion, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen proceed from Guildhall, and the 
two Sheriffs, with their respective companies, proceed from 
their halls, and embark on the Thames, the Lord Mayor 
in the city barge, and the Sheriffs in a barge of one of the 
companies, and thus go in aquatic state up the river to Palace 
Yard, Westminster. They land there, and proceed to the 
Court of Exchequer, where, after salutations to the bench, 
(the ciirsitor Baron presiding) the Recorder presents the 
Sheriffs. The several writs are then read, and the Sheriffs, 
and the senior under-Sheriff take the customary oaths. 

The next proceeding is to call upon the tenants of a 
certain manor in Shropshire, to come forth to do their suit 
and service. The corporation of London being the tenants, 
the senior Alderman below the chair steps forward and 
chops a single stick, in token of its having been customary 
for the tenants of that manor to supply their lord with fuel. 
The Sheriffs in fact have nothing to do with the chopping 
of sticks, and the counting of hobnails, respecting which 
much has been said. The origin of the latter ceremony and 
its present performance are as follows:— 

The owners of a forge in the parish of St. Clement (which 
formerly belonged to the citj~, and stood in the high road 
from the Temple to Westminster, but now no longer exists), 
are then called forth to do their suit and service; when an 
officer of the court, in the presence of the senior Alderman, 
produces six horse-shoes and sixty-one hob-nails, which are 
counted over in form before the cursitor Baron, who, on 
this particular occasion, is the immediate representative of 
the Sovereign. 

This usage originated in a grant from Henry the Third, 
in the year 1235, to Walter de Bruin, a farrier, of the said 
piece of ground, whereon to erect a forge; he rendering 
annually to the Exchequer, for the same, a quit-rent of six 
horse-shoes, with the nails belonging to them. In the 
course of time, the land became vested in the city; and, 
though now lost to it, the city still renders the quit-rent. 
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After these ceremonies, the civic authorities re-embark in 
I their barges, and return to Blackfriars-bridge, whence they 
I proceed in the state carriages to the company’s hall, and 
I partake of an elegant dinner. , 

I With reference to the Gunpowder-plot, happily discovered 
I in the year 1605. Bishop Sanderson, in one of his “ Sermons 
I to the People,” says, “ God grant that we nor ours ever live 
I to see November the Fifth forgotten, or the solemnity of it 
I silenced! ” The details of the affclir are too generally known 
I to require any notice here. The Fifth of November is still 
I one of the principal holidays of London; though, until within 
I these few years, it had not been observed by the populace with 
I so much festive diversion as formerly. Originally the burn- 
I ing of Guy Fawkes in effigy was a ceremony much in vogue, 

I especially amongst the lower classes; but subsequently it 
I was confined chiefly to school-boys, with whom it was the 
I most joyous anniversary of the year. Even with them it 
I degenerated. The greater attention of the police to prevent 
I tumult, and restrain the letting off. of fireworks, through 
I which frequent accidents occurred in commemorating the 
I day, were perhaps the leading causes of the disuse of the 
I ancient custom. Very recently, however, it has been re- 
I vived with much zeal, particularly in some of the outskirts 
I of the metropolis. Nor has the old doggerel ditty, com- 
I meno,ing with the following stanza, been forgotten/—• 

* Pray remember 
The Fifth of November, 

Gunpowder Treason and Plot 
For I know no reason 
Why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot. 

Holla boys ! Holla boys ! Huzza!” 

Formerly, the burning of “ a good Guy” was a scene of 
uproar unknown to the present day. “The bonfire in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields was of this superior order of disorder. It 
was made at the Great Queen-street corner, immediately 
I opposite Newcastle House. Fuel came all day long, in carts 
properly guarded against surprise. Old people have re¬ 
membered when upwards of two hundred cart-loads were 
brought to make and feed this bonfire, and more than thirty 
‘Guys’ were burnt upon gibbets between eight and twelve 
o’clock at night.” “The butchers of Clare Market, also, 
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were accustomed to celebrate this anniversary in a somewhat 
peculiar style; one of their body, personating Guy Fawkes, 
being seated in a cart, with a prayer-book in his hand, and 
a priest, executioner, &c., attending, and drawn backwards 
through the streets, as if going to the place of execution; 
while a select party, with marrow-bones and cleavers, led 
the way, and others solicited money from the inhabitants 
and spectators. The sums thus obtained were at night spent 

in iollity and carousing.’" ^ , 

The ceremony of 14 Burning the Pope, , ’ though sometimes 
erroneously confounded with that of the immolation ot buy 
Fawkes, is entirely distinct. The proceeding originated m 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and it was occasionally ob¬ 
served on the anniversary of her birth (November 17), till 
after the commencement ot the last century, though no 
always with equal pomp and uproariousness. Alter tbe 
discovery of what was termed the u Meal-Tub Plot, in 
1679, the people became so indignant against Koman 
Catholics, that the annual solemnity of Burning the Pope m 
effio-y was celebrated with additional ceremonies ot mock 
grandeur. In the latter part of Charles the Second s reign, 
these anti'papistical exhibitions were employed as engines to 
excite the popular resentment against the Duke ot York and 
his religion, and they were played off with great state and 
at considerable expense. The most famous of these pro¬ 
cessions were in 1679, 1680, and 1681. An exceedingly 
curious account of the tumultuary procession of 1679 appeals 
in a very scarce pamphlet, entitled, lt The Burning ot e 
Pope at Temple Bar, in London,” &c., and in an equally 
rare broad-side, quoted by Sir Walter Scott, in the sixth 
volume of his edition of Dryden’s Works. Brayley, m ms 
“ Londiniand' (vol. iv. page 74, et seq.) has extracted the 
main points from these authorities, and from them we shall 
transcribe one or two illustrative. passages. A long ana 
strikingly characteristic procession is thus closed: 

“Lastly, the Pope himself, in a lofty gorgeous pageant, 
representing a chair of state, covered with scarlet, richly 
embroidered and fringed, and bedecked with golden bails 
and crosses. At his feet, a cushion of state, and two boys i 
surplices, with white silk banners painted with red crosse, 
and bloody consecrated daggers for murdering protes a ^ 
kings and princes, with an incense pot before them, causing 
his Holiness, who was arrayed in a splendid scarlet gow » 
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lined throughout with ermine, and richly daubed with gold 
and silver lace; on his head a triple crown of gold, and a 
o-lorious collar of precious stones, St. Peter’s keys, a number 
of beads, Agnus Deis, and other Catholic trumpery. At his 
hack, his Holiness’s privy-councillor, the degraded seraphim 
(Ankice, the devil,) frequently caressing, hugging, and 
whispering to him, and oft-times instructing him aloud to 
destroy his Majesty, to forge a Protestant plot, and to fire 
the city again, to which purpose he held an infernal torch in 
his hand. The whole procession was attended with 150 
flambeaux and lights, by order; but as many more came 
in volunteers, as made up some thousands. , «■ 

The procession at length reached Temple Bar [from Moor- 
sate and through all the principal streets of the city] , and 
Sen, after various other ceremonies, “ thejthronging^spec¬ 
tators were entertained, for some time, with 
works • and a vast fire being prepared, just over against the 
Inner Temple Gate, his Holiness, after some compliments 
and reluctances, was decently toppled from all his i| 
into the impartial flames; the crafty devi cav » ■ 

bilityship in the lurch, and laughing as heartily at, his igno 
minious end as subtle Jesuits do at the ruin ( ° m i u i OU g 
Catholics, whom themselves have drawn in; or f credul -°"® 
Coleman’s abettors did, when, with pretences of a ^epneTO 
at his last gasp, they made him vomit up his soul with » 
and sealed his dangerous chops with a halter. j^is [ 
of] justice was attended with a prodipous shout, thrt mi At 
be heard far beyond Somerset House,t and t was believed the 
echo by continued reverberations, before it ceased reached 
i Scotland [the Duke was there then], France, and even Rome 

itself, damping them all with a dreadful astonishment 

I Lord Mayor's Day , the 9tli of November when the 

“King of the City” is inaugurated in his h^h offic^always 

I presented, in ancient times, a grand civic festwal and pa 
geant; the glories and triumphs of which-^rfOTmed y 

I giants, blackamoors, gypsies, and other ® i’. 

extolled by laureates, and recorded by historians are b 
I dimly shadowed forth in the comparatively meagre pomp ot 

* “ Coleman was secretary to the Duke of York, and had been 
I convicted, in 1657, for carrying on a traitorous corresponde 
I with Pere la Chaise, the French King s Confessor. 

t “ Somerset House was at that time the Queen’s residence.” 
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modern celebrations. Perhaps the feasting part as will 
presently be seen-is that alone in which we fall not behind 
our ancestors. 

With the processions, &c., of late years, most readers are 
sufficiently well acquainted, from the newspapers of the 
day. Fully to describe those of former ages, would re- 
quire a volume of no mean size; but some idea. of their 
general character may be formed from the following brief 
sketch!_ 

“ The first account of this annual exhibition known to 
have been published, was written by George Peele, for the 
inauguration of Sir Wolstone Dixie, Knight, on the 29th ot 
October (0. S.) 1585. On that occasion, as was customary 
to the times, there were dramatic representations in the pro¬ 
cession, of an allegorical character. Children were dressed 
to personify the City, Magnanimity, Loyalty, Science, the 
Country, and the river Thames. They also represented 
soldiers, sailors, and nymphs, with appropriate speeches. 
The show opened with a Moor, mounted on a lynx. On 
Sir Thomas Middleton’s mayoralty, in 1613, the solemnity 
is described as unparalleled for the cost, art, and magni¬ 
ficence of the shows, pageants, chariots, morning, noon, and 
night triumphs. In 1655, the city pageants, after ^discon¬ 
tinuance of about fourteen years, were revived. Edmund 
Gayton, the author of the description for that year, says, 
that ‘our metropolis, for these planetary pageants, was as 
famous and renowned in foreign nations, as for their faith, 
wealth, and valour.’ In the show of 1659, a European, an 
Egyptian, and a Persian, were personated. On Lord Mayors 
Day, 1671, the King, Queen, and Duke of York, and most 
of the nobility, being present, there were ‘sundry shows, 
shapes, scenes, speeches, and songs in parts;’ and the m 
in 1672 and 1673, when the King again ‘graced the tri¬ 
umphs.’ The King, Queen, Duke and Duchess of TorK, 
Prince Rupert, the Duke of Monmouth, foreign ambas¬ 
sadors, the chief nobility, and Secretary of State, were at 
the celebration of Lord Mayor’s Day, in 1674, when ther 
were ‘ emblematical figures, artful pieces of architecture, 
and rural dancing, with pieces spoken on each pageant. 

« The speeches in the pageants were usually composed oy 
the ‘City Poet,’ an officer of the corporation, with an 
annual salary, who provided a description for the respectiv 
members, before the day. Settle, the last city poet, wro 
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the last pamphlet Mended^ to but 

tk w« S» <&*> H “ tole ' ” 1118 

ta—s; s »«r* 

lo»n SJUlSa F.edcaioucns, «hicb, from 

November is the 31st'Chapter' dmonitions 0 n tempe- 

the 12th verse to the end, ^ observance of 

ranee in eating and drink ce ^ the advanta ges of 

decorum at table, together \ Mayor’s usual aquatic 

sa w&wsrtts^— - <* 

panies dine together on the occasion. 


« Now countless turbots and unnumber’d soles 
Fill the wide kitchens of each livery 
From pot to pot, to kettle, stew, and pan, 

The busy hum of greasy scullions sounds, 

That the fixed beadles d ° alm° 3 t perceive 

Fire ^inswe^fire^and throi^h their paly flame3 

££ threatens van 

Of rare and new-made dishes ; confectioners, 
Botb pastrycooks and <Mt«ers In tag-. 

With candied art their rivets c . g „P> 

Give pleasing notice of a rich dessert. 


AS™. .» or irSTS.^? SSnSf’SC 

rally sit down to ofthe^iands, 


rally sit down to the J^ or( ^,v o ^^! D S tuousne ss , of the viands, 

the disposition of the tables, t he brilliancy of the lights, 

thearrangementonhecomp^y, k era i good 7 humour and 


the arrangement of the company, ^ humour and 

music, and decorations, and s exc iting spectacles 

hilarity that prevail, is “f/^festivities of the day 

the British r tr 0P0h 3 r^U and as every possible sort of 

sxrvvs 

SeWrtog parody, in.oriW.. 

an alderman:— 
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<( Know ye the land where the leaf of the myrtle 
Is bestowed on good livers in eating sublime? 

Where the rage for fat venson , and love of the turtle, 

Preside o’er the realms of an epicure clime ? 

Know ye the land where the juice of the vine 
Makes Aldermen learned, and Bishops divine ? 

Where each Corporation , deep flushed with its bloom, 

'Waxes fat o’er the eyes of the claret’s perfume ? 

Thick spread is the table with choicest of fruit, 

And the voice of the reveller never is mute : 

Their rich robes, though varied, in beauty may vie, 

Yet the purple of Bacchus is deepest in dye: — 

’Tis the clime of the East— the return of the sun 
Looks down on the deeds which his children have done; 

Then wild is the note, and discordant the yell, 

When, reeling and staggering, they hiccup—Farewell ?” 

The charges of the Lord Mayor’s day, which are borne by 
his Lordship and the Sheriffs, generally amount to 3000/. or 
upwards ; and, as splendid entertainments are also given at 
the halls of the leading city companies, as well as by nume¬ 
rous other parties, the total expenditure for public dinners 
on this day, has been estimated to average from 8,000/. to 
10 , 000 /. 

St. Thomas's Day— the 21st of December—the shortest 
day in the year, is a busy day in London; for, as Hone says 
in*his Every-Day Book, “ ward-motes are held in the city 
by the aldermen of every ward, 4 for the election of officers 
for the year ensuingand hence, in the social public rooms 
of the citizens, there is a great debate this evening on the 
merits of the common council-men returned without opposi¬ 
tion, or on the qualifications of candidates who contest the poll 
for two days longer. The 4 Lumber Troop’ muster strong 
at their head-quarters near Gough Square; the 4 Codgers 
enlighten each other and their pipes in Bride Lane; the 
4 Counsellors under the Cauliflower’ hold divided counsel, 
they know where; and the 4 Free-and-Easy Johns are 
to-night more free than easy. These societies are under¬ 
currents that set in strong, and often turn the tide of an 
election in favour of some 4 good fellow,’ who is good no¬ 
where but in 4 sot’s hole.’ And now the 4 gentlemen of the 
inquest, chosen at the church ’ in the morning, dine together, 
as the first important duty of their office; and the re-elected 
ward-beadles are busy with the fresh-chosen constables; 
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and the watchmen are particularly civil t0 eyery 
o-entleman’ who happens to look like one of the new autho¬ 
rities. And now the bell-man, who revives the history and 
poetry of his predecessors, will vociferate 

« My masters all, this i 9 St. Thomas ’ Day, 

And Christmas now can’t be far off, you U say 5 
But when you to the ward-motes do repair, 

1 hope such good men will be chosen there. 

As constables for the ensuing year, , ,, 

As will not grutch the watchmen good strong beer! 

The joyous celebrations of Christmas are understood to 
commence on the vigil or preceding eve ^eNatmty. At 
this time it was customary with our ancestors to light up 
candles'ofan extraordinary size, and lay a log of wood ripon 
the fire, called a yule log, to illuminate the house, and, as d 
were turn night into day. In the Hesperides 
poet,’Herrick, we find the following illustrative stanzas: 

« Come bring with a noise, my merry merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing, 

While my good dame she— bids you all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

« With the last yeer’s brand—light the new block, and 
For good service in his spending, 

On your psal’ tries play— that sweet luck may 
Come while the log is teending. 

“ Drink now the strong beere, cut the white loafe here, 

The while the meat is a-shreddmg, 

For the rare mince-pie, and the plums, stand by. 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneeding. 

Immediately after midnight three masses were sung by the 
priests. 

“ This done, a wooden child in clowtes 
Is on the aultar set, 

About the which both boys and gyrles 
Do daunce and nimbly jet; 

« And carrols sing, in praise of Christ, 

And for to help them heare, 

The organs answers every verse 
With sweete and solemn cheare: 
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t< The priests do rore aloud, and round 
About the parents stand, 

To see the sport, and with their voyce 
Do help them, and their hande 

Jeremy Taylor observes, that the “ Gloria in excelsts” 
—thfsong of the angels on the birth of the Saviour-was 
the first Christmas carol (a term derived from emigre, to 
sing and rola, an interjection of joy). Anciently, the 
Sops were accustomed to sing these pious canticles amongst 

th 1fa? s -musicians who play by night in the streets at 
Christmas—are supposed to have been originally mm 
strels ” or “watchmen” attached to the Kings court, who 
sounded the watch every night, and P a / ad T e ^ * !“ f ^ ^ - 
ing winter to prevent depredations. In London, the ^ai 
are regarded as remains of the musicians attached to the 
corporation of the city under that denomination. To denote 
that they were the Lord Mayor’s music, they anciently wore 

* “*5 «»y *t .hi, ftr £ 

chandlers to give candles to their customers; and forthe 
bakers to present to them the yule-cake, a sort of baby or 
little image in paste, the origin, probably, of our mincc-P 1 ^. 

Amongst the ancient Romans the laurel was an enable: 
of peacef joy, and victory; whence it has been comectmed 
we derived the custom of dressing up our churches an 
houses with branches of that shrub, and other evergreens, 
emblems of joy for the victory gained over the powers 

darkness, and of that peace on earth and good-ivill towar 

men, which the angels sang over the fields of Betlhlehcs 
But the mistletoe, as a plant connected with the rites o 
Druidism, was not deemed admissibles m churches, t 

hung up, however, in kitchens, subjecting every e 

passed under it to a salute from any young man who mi 0 ^ 

be present; and, even in sophisticated London the custom 

is continued in many families, to the infinite grati 
and delight of the younger branches. ; nn s 

Anciently there were great doings in the halls ot the 
of court at Christmas time. At the Inner Temple, early^ 
the morning, the gentlemen of the inn went t > 

after the service they did then “ presently re P air At 
hall to breakfast with brawn, mustard, and malmsey, 
the first course of dinner, also, was “ served in a 
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1 hnrp'c lipad uDon a silver platter, with minstralsye; 
hf is To the irS Of a special carol, thus given in 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Booke of Christmasse Carolles, printed 

in 1521:— - 

“ Caput Apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino, 
it The bore’s head in hande bring I, 

With garlandes gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in convivio. 

u The bore’s head, I understande, 

Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 

Loke wherever it be fande, 

Servite cum Cantico. 

tt Be eladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 

The bore’s head with mustarde. 

Ss&fSSi 

the ahsence of the monarch, was permitted to assume n s 

;5,t e ^ “ 

m ^x^r^—a r practice”^ongst I1 se r vants,apprenti^^&c^of 

soliciting pecuniary compliments on the day after Chnstma^ 
dav bn? now ill a great measure obsolete—appears to nave 
originated thus :-®The Christmas-box was a boxcontam; 
imr the money gathered against this season, that masses 
mfght be saJdVthe priest’s to obtain forgive^ for the 
debaucheries committed by the PeoP le ; S «^^ h ^ b ^ d 
liberty to collect box-money, that they too might be enable 
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to pay the priest for his masses; knowing well the truth of 
the proverb — 4 No penny, no paternoster. 


SECTION IV. 

x Retrospective Glance, Field Sports, &c. 

Necessity for Relaxation—A Retrospective Glance—British and 
Saxon Eras—Christianity—The Norman Conquest, and its Ad¬ 
vantages— Civilizing Influences — Tilts and Tournaments 
Henry the Eighth-James the First—Ascendancy of the Puri¬ 
tans—Hunting, Hawking, &c.—Seasons for Hunting Game 
1,3,vvs—Preservation of Game at Westminster—Horse-racing 
in Smithfield, Hyde Park, &c. — Foot-racing — Foot-ball, 
Trap-ball, and Cricket—Prisoners’ Base—The Quintain. 

Relaxation and pastime constitute the most valuable medi¬ 
cine for both mind and body. “ The greatc 3 t minds, 
observes a pleasant contemporary, “are known to have 
stooped to simplicity, and even to childishness m their 
sports; as the lark, although it flies higher than any other 
bird, sinks to the lowly ground to repose itself, and to buila 
its nest. None but a pompous blockhead, or solemn prig, 
•will pretend that he never relaxes, never indulges in pastime, 
never wastes his breath in idle waggery and merriment, .buck 
o T avity is of the very essence of imposture, where it does 
not spring, as is frequently the case, from a morbid austenty, 
or morose ignorance. 4 Let us be wise now, for I see a tool 
coming,’ said Plato, when he was once joking with his disci¬ 
ples, and saw a churl of this stamp approaching t lem. 
Occasional playfulness, indeed, seems to be natural to all 
strong minds. 4 The most grave and studious, says Plu¬ 
tarch, 4 use feasts, and jests, and toys, as we do sauce to our 
meat.’ Agesilaus, as everybody knows, amused himseil ana 
his children by riding on a stick; the great Scipio diverted 
himself with picking up shells on the sea-shore; Socrates 
used to dance and sing by way of relaxation 5 the 
Lucian and the grave Scaliger have both confessed 
pleasure they found in singing, dancing, and music. 
nas, with his friends Virgil and Horace, delighted . S P°, 
and games. Shakspeare played on the bass-viol, wnic 
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ssittatisa. - £= 

^"MSTift their 

Sts Ind games were of an equally, ferocious character. 
However there can be no doubt that, in imitation, of their 
Roman conquerors, they partially adopted 
introduced many classical customs, ^ “ the Son 
And those had not entirely disappeared ivhen the ha 

conquest effected a total change in the laws and government 
of England, which, having driven the subdued Britons mto 

their fastnessess, they may he said, ? g , j i ove ’for 

havp rp-neonled. In addition to their natuiai io\e iui 
hunting and P other robust exercises, the Saxonsappearto 

have inherited from their German ancest °^ n ^“ t h e fact 
attachment to gaming, the only vice, nnaccquntable as the tact 

may he, which seems to exercise an equa After dice 

most barbarous and the most civilized nations Aiter ^ce, 

chess and backgammon appear to **“ 1t J® d T a nes: 

vourite sedentary amusements of the , as we R 33 

amusements in which the inhabitants of L , 
of the kingdom at large, extensively participated- 

At length, Christianity dawneduponthelandand tn 

its thousand blessings meliorated the condition of tte people 
Even the feasts, processions, shows, spectacles, y . * 
moralities, mummeries, and all ‘‘the a 

SLd23%SS »« <* 

“iiffcn 25 th. Noonan toque *, oM.h og-tag 

two striking changes in the sports and p .... 
prevalent at the close of the Saxon era, y | awg> 

privileges of the chase, andbye^abhshingthega 

But, tale it for all and all,, 


But, take it for all ana an, uie * nmmtrv. 

man proved a blessing of no J? ean va Wno( i ; nt0 our veins 
“ The transfusion of the rich Norman blood mto our veins 
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improved the breed. Additional physical strength, addi¬ 
tional courage—physical or moral—the Normans could not 
give us; but by their introduction and spread of literature 
and the polite arts, they polished, refined, and heightened our 
national character, and made us what we are—made us 
better than they themselves had ever been. . The inter¬ 
mixture of the two races produced an infinite improvement 
upon both.” 

Another remarkable change in our sports and pastimes, 
occasioned by the descent of the Normans, was the intro¬ 
duction of tournaments and jousts, with all the splendid 
and exciting observances of chivalry, which, though they 
bore the visible impress of war, were decidedly of a civilizing 
character, and even ennobling in their general tendency. 
Under these influences, and those of female society, the 
mind began to be cultivated as well as the powers of the 
body; and the manners of those times experienced a sensible 
improvement by an infusion of incipient politeness and 
urbanity. Indeed, when such qualities are found to distin¬ 
guish the upper classes, fashion, and an inherent love of imi¬ 
tation will soon cause them to penetrate, more or less exten¬ 
sively, into those of a lower grade. Accordingly, the sons of 
citizens and yeomen, especially the young Londoners, as 
has been amply shown in some of the preceding pages, 
affected to adopt, in all their sports and pastimes, the 
martial exercises and usages of chivalry. In this country 
the decline of chivalry may be dated from the conflict 
of the Roses, which had too much of the reality of war to 
leave much time for the exercise of its mockery. Henry 
VIII. proud of his physical strength and agility, and pas¬ 
sionately fond of display, gave a new impetus—a tem¬ 
porary fashion—to military pastimes and athletic sports. 
According to Hall, his biographer, “ even after his accession 
to the throne, he continued daily to amuse himself in archery, 
casting of the bar, wrestling, or dancing, and frequently in 
tilting, tournaying, fighting at the barriers with swords and 
battle-axes, and such like martial recreations.”. But these, 
we are told, “ were not practised to the exclusion of intel¬ 
lectual pursuits; for he spent his leisure time in playing at 
the recorders, flute, and virginals, in setting of songs, singing, 
and making of ballads.” 

But the amusements of the court and nobility, and sub¬ 
sequently of the people, gradually assumed a more subdued 
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aspect. Thus we find, in the “ Itinerary of Fynes Morison, 
published in 1617, the following notice of the sports and re¬ 
laxations of Charles, Lord Mountjoy“ He delighted m 
study, in gardens, in riding on a pad to take the air, in 
playing at shovelboard, at cards, and in reading of plav- 
books for recreation, and especially in fishing and fish¬ 
ponds seldom using any other exercises, and using these 
rightly as pastimes, only for a short and convenient time, 
and with great variety of change from one to the other. 
SomSof a milk-sop, by-the-by, his ordship certain^ ap¬ 
pears to have been; at all events, one not likely to hav ® in fi c “ r ,, 
red the risk of strangulation for “ setting the Thames on fire. 
James the First’s notions on these points were of a more 

manly stamp than might have been ex P ec , te f' , d st 
of “ Rules” which he drew up, and addressed to his eldest 
son Henry Prince of Wales, we find the following instruc- 
tions respecting amusementsFrom thu, court I debarre 
all rough and violent exercises; as the foote-ball, meter tor 
lamlng° than making able the users «; as likewise 
such tumbling trickes as only serve for comaedians and 
balladines to win their bread without the exercises that 
I would have you to use, although hut moderately, 
making a craft of them, are running, leaping, wrestling, 

fencing, dancing, and playing at t e c^ pleasant 

archene nalle-malle, and such like other fair and Peasant 
field ganies. And the honourable and mostrecommendable 
games that yee can use on horseback, ^dcsP eci allysuchas 

may teach you to handle vour armsthereonsuchastne 
tilt the ring, and low-riding for the handling ot your 
sword. I cannot omit here the huntmg, namely, 
running houndes, which is the most ghoote 

sort thereof; for it is a thievish sort of 
with gunnes and bowes; and greyhound S 

so martial a game. As for hawkmge, Icondeinnitnot 
but I must praise it more sparingly, because it neither 
resembleth the wars so neere as hun * n |i woret of 

uncertain and subject to mischances; an d. wblch i s mssions 

S L'X b o“tr 

“Wfe the room agri »itli the 

cards, dice, and such like games of hazard. when it 
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foul or stormy weather, then, I say, may yee Awfully play 
at the cardes or tables; for, as to dicing, I think it becometh 
best deboshed souldiers to play it on the heads of their 
droms being only ruled by hazard, and subject to knavish 
cogging; ami as for thechesse, I think it overfonde, because 
it is 1 overwise and philosophicke folly ; . , 

During, and subsequently to the civil wars of the time of 
Charles the First, when the Puritans had gained the as¬ 
cendency, the sports and pleasures of ah classes, especially 
the lower, were lamentably crushed. All the theatres and 
public gardens were closed; and a war of extermma ion 
was carried on against May-poles, wakes, fairs, organs, 
fiddles, dancing, Whitsun-ales, puppet-shows, &c - A" e 
these nroceedings, the national mind received a saturnine 
stamp, P which, notwithstanding the hurst of licentiousness 
and demoralization that disgraced the return and reign 
of the heartless profligate, Charles the S ec ond, lias to this 
day prevented it from recovering its natural and healthtu 

‘‘’were it not for the recollection that the metropolis was 
anciently hacked by an extensive forest, the resort of not 
only beasts of the chase, hut beasts of prey, and game ,d 
vanous kinds, it might excite a smile to enumerate huntm , 
hawking, shooting, &c., amongst the sports and pastimes o 
the Londoners. It is certain, however, that they were mm 
followed by the citizens, if not so far back as in the days 
the Britons, at least in those of the Saxons and Norman- 
So early as the ninth century, and probably much earln > 
hunting constituted an essential branch of the education 
young English nobleman; and, as late as the time of y 
It is enough,” said a person of rank, for the 
of the nobility to wind their horn and carry their haivk foi . 
and leave study and learning to the children of meaner 
people.” Although it had not been thought necessary - 
teach Alfred the Great his letters before be was tweto 
years of age, he was at that time a “most expert and active 
Liter, and excelled in all the branches of that most noble 
art.” The seasons for hunting were, according to t e am t 
books of the practice of sporting, as follows The time 
grace begins at mid-summer, and lastcth to Holyroo J 
(14th or September). The fox maybe hunted from g 
Nativity to the Annunication of our Lady ( 25 thofMarcb j 
the roe-buck from Easter to Michaelmas; the roe bom 
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Michaelmas to Candlemas (2d of February); the hare from 
Michaelmas to Mid-summer; the wolf, as well as the fox 
and the bear, from the Nativity to the Purification of our 
Lady (2d of February)." 

Hawking, according to some writers, was borrowed by the 
Romans from the Britons, as early as the reign of Ves¬ 
pasian. The Welch had a saying in very early times, that 
“ you may know a gentleman by his hawk, horse, and grey¬ 
hound.” Alfred the Great is said to have written a treatise 
on falconry. In the fields and open country, hawking was 
followed on horseback; in the woods and coverts on foot. 
On one occasion, Henry VIII. whilst pursuing his hawk on 
foot, at Hitchen, in Hertfordshire, was plunged into a deep 
slough by the breaking of his leaping-pole, and would have 
been stifled, but for the prompt aid of one of his attendants. 

By the game laws enacted under the Norman dynasty, the 
exclusive right of hunting and sporting was reserved to 
the king, and to those on whom he should bestow it, who 
| were only his barons, chiefs, and feudatories. Accordingly, 
there is a Proclamation extant, issued by Henry VIll. m 
July 1546, for the preservation of the game therein men- 
I tioned, u within the Honour of the Palace of V estminster. 

I The instrument is curious:— , n 

“A Proclamation y' noe pson interrupt the King s O rame 
I of Partridge or Pheasant . , 

“Rex majori et vicecomitibus London. Vobis Hiancla- 
I mus, &c.—Forasmuch as the King’s most royal ma is 
I much desirous to have the Games of Hare , Partridge , nea- 
I sant y and Heron p’served in and about his Honor ol his 
I Palace of Westm\ for his own disport and pastime; that is 
I to saye, from his said Palace of Westm’. to St. m Jl ie 
I Fields , and from thence to Islington , to O r Lady of te e, 
I to Highgate, to Hornsey Parke, to Hampstead Heath, ana 
I from thence to his said Palace of Westm, to be preserved 
I and kept for his own disport, pleasure, and recreacon, is 
1 Highness, therefore, straightlie chargeth and comman e 
1 all, and singular, his subjects, ol what estate, egr ’ 

I condic’on soev’ they be, that they, ne any of them 0 P 
I or attempt to Hunt or to Hawke , or in any means to take or 
I hill any of the said Game within the precinctes aforesaid, as 
I they tender his favour, and will estchue the ypP ris ™ ra ^ 
1 of their bodies, and further punishment at his ma will 
I and pleasure." 

1 u 
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The mention of “ game at Westminster” will not excite 
surprise^Then it is added, that, previously to the laying out 
of the Eegent's-park, a few years ago, snipe-shooting was 
common in the neighbourhood; and that, within tjie Par 
itself, there has been, until very recently, an abundance of 

hi The diversion of horse-racing, for which the English have 
been for ages renowned, is believed to have been introduced 
into 1 this Country by the Homans, -ho are ai s0 suppled 
to have established regular courses at Yor „ k T a ““ „„ „-i 
Fitz-Stenhcn, in his curious description of London, as it 
exlsted in the time of Henry H I»^ents a most graphic 
view of Smithfield-markct at that period. Every lnday, 
savs he, “unless it should happen to be one of the more 
{ festivals there is a celebrated rendezvous of fine 

S^theSit’&^f ho ™es%cX “the mom 

buttocks,” he proceeds to give what is thought to be t 
earliest description extant of a horse-race in England. 

‘‘ When a race is to be run by this sort of horses, and, 
perhaps, by others which also in their kind are stron 8 
Lt, a shout is immediately raised and the —«i hog 
are ordered to withdraw out of the way. Three jock**, 
sometimes only two, according as the match is made, ]we 
pare themselves for the contest (such as, 1oeing used to nfe 
Low how to manage the horses with judgment). the gra 
Sis, to prevent a competitor from.getting before them. 
^Tho horses on their parts, are not without emulation . J 
frSiCre topatieiS, and are continually in motion;^ 
at last, the signal once given, they strike, devour t 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity, lie j . 
iSd with the thoughts of applause, and the hopes of™ 
tSfclap to the willing horses, brandish then whips, 

i? 

of the kingdom. Towards the end of the reign o * 

t faces were held in Hyde Park; tat. from M subsequent 
troubles, as well as through the confusion atten ^ 
contiguity of the course to a populous capital, we 
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wards discontinued. George IV., in his younger days, was 
greatly attached to this sport, and had one of the finest studs 
of horses ever collected. 

Foot racing , though one of the most ancient exercises 
known, and In the middle ages considered as an essential 
part of a young man’s education—especially if he were the 
son of a man of rank, and intended for the military profession 

_is now but little encouraged; seldom occurring, indeed, 

but with a view to betting, when the racers are generally 
paid for their performance. 

The game of Fool-ball is so called, because the ball is 
driven about with the feet instead of the hands. Its origin 
is unknown; but it is thought to have been one of the usual 
amusements of the populace as early as the reign of Henry 
JX; and that Fitz-Stephen alluded to it, amongst other 
games at ball, in his notice of the sports of the London citi¬ 
zens about that period. “ At Shrovetide, after dinner, 
says he, “ all the youths of the city go into the fields to 
play at ball. The scholars of every school have their balls; 
and the teachers also, that train up others to feats and exer¬ 
cises, have each of them their bail. The common loot- 
ball is nothing more than an inflated bladder; but that ol 
regular players is a bladder covered with leather, which 
opposes a more certain resistance to thorns and prickles, and 
is of course far more durable. 

Trap-ball , so named from the trap which is used to ele¬ 
vate the ball when it is to be stricken by the batsman, is a 
good game if well played—which it seldom is. It is of a 
date anterior to that of cricket, and probably coeval with 
most of the early games played with the bat and ball. 

The manly and truly noble game of Cricket is believed 
to be of Saxon origin; though Strutt, in his “ Spoils and 
I Pastimes,” considering it to have been formed on the an¬ 
cient game of club-ball, states that he can find no record ot 
it, under its present designation, beyond the commencement 
of the last century, when it occurs in one of the songs pub¬ 
lished by Tom DTJrfey. In spirit, the game is thoroughly 
English — the pride and glory not only of the London 
I athlete ?, but those of all England. It has been well ob- 
I served, that “ a man who is essentially stupid will not make 
I a fine cricketer; neither will he who is not essentially ac- 
I five.” The first four lines of the old ballad, “ Of a noble 
|| race was Shenkin,” run thus:— 
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“ Her was the prettiest fellow, 

At foot-ball or at cricket; 

At hunting chase, or nimble race, 

How featly her could prick it.” 

In “ The Laws of Cricket, revised at the Star and Garter, 
Pall Mall, on February 25, 1774, by a committee of noble¬ 
men and gentlemen,” the rules and directions are prefaced 
by a woodcut of the bat then in use, by which it appears 
that it was curved, and the face flat. The modern bat is 
not only perfectly straight, but its face is convex. Perhaps 
the best information in every point relating to the game, 
may be derived from a little work entitled, “ The Young 
Cricketer’s Tutor, by John Nyren, who was for many years 
a player in the celebrated old Hambledon Club." 

Prisoners' Base (Bars, or Bays), though formerly much 
practised, has fallen into disuse—at least in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis. So far back as the reign of Edward 
III., it was spoken of as a childish amusement, and pro¬ 
hibited to be played in the avenues of the palace at West¬ 
minster, during the sessions of Parliament, because of the 
interruption it occasioned to the members and others in 
passing to and fro as their business required. Shakspeare, 
too, speaks of it as a game practised by the boys. It is? 
however, an athletic game, and was unquestionably played 
by men. “ About 1770,” observes Strutt, “ I saw a grand 
match at base played in the fields behind Montague House, 
now the British Museum, by twelve gentlemen of Cheshire 
against twelve of Derbyshire, for a considerable sum of 
money, which afforded much entertainment to the specta¬ 
tors.” The game, which consists chiefly of running, and 
presents much variety, is well described by Strutt. < 

The author just named has devoted much space in his 
“Sports and Pastimes” to the Quintain, originally a mili¬ 
tary exercise of great antiquity, and formerly much practised 
by the Londoners. The sport is understood to have received 
its name from Quinctus, or Quintas, the inventor; but who 
he was, or at what period he lived, is unknown. Antecedent 
to jousts and tournaments, the quintain appears to have been 
originally nothing more than tne trunk of a tree, or a post? 
set up for the practice of tyros in chivalry. Subsequently? 
“ a staff or spear was fixed in the earth, and a shield being 
hung upon it, was the mark to strike at: the dexterity o 
the performer consisted in smiting the shield in such a man- 
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ner as to break the ligatures and bear it to the ground. In 
process of time, this diversion was improved, and instead of 
the staff and the shield, the resemblance of a human figure 
carved in wood was introduced. To render the appearance 
of this figure more formidable, it was generally made in the 
likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at all points, bearing 
a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a club or a sabre 
with his right. The quintain thus fashioned was placed 
upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with facility. 
In running at this figure it was necessary for the horseman 
to direct nis lance with great adroitness, and make his 
stroke upon the forehead between the eyes, or upon the 
nose, for if he struck wide of those parts, especially upon the 
shield, the quintain turned about with much velocity, and, 
in case he was not exceedingly careful, would give him a 
severe blow upon the back with the wooden sabre held in 
the right hand, which was considered as highly disgraceful 
to the performer, while it excited the laughter and ridicule 
of the spectators.” 

There were many modifications of the quintain, though all 
essentially upon the same principle. It was not confined to 
the exercise of young warriors on horseback, but was also an 
object of practice for those on foot, by which they were 
enabled to acquire strength and skill in assaulting an enemy 
with their swords, spears, and battle-axes. 

Matthew Paris relates, that, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, a.d. 1254, “the young Londoners, who were ex¬ 
pert horsemen, assembled together to run at the quintain, 
a nd set up a peacock as a reward for the best performer. 
The king then keeping his court at Westminster, some of 
his domestics came into the city to see the pastime, where 
they behaved in a very disorderly manner, and treated the 
Londoners with mucn insolence, calling them cowardly 
knaves and rascally clowns, which the Londoners resented 
hy heating them soundly. The king, however, was in¬ 
censed at the indignity put upon his servants, and not taking 
ioto consideration the provocation on their parts, fined the 
City 1000 marks.” 

Stow, in his Survey of London, after relating the above 
particulars, observes, that “ this exercise of running at the 
quintain was practised in London, as well in the summer as 
in the winter, but especially at the feast of Christmas. I 
have seen, he continues, “ a quintain set upon Cornhill, by 
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Leadenhall, where the attendants of the lord \° f 
disports have run and made great pastime; for he> that hit 
not the board end of the quintain was laughed to scorn, and 
lie that hit it full, if he rode not the faster, had a sound 
Mow upoifhh neck, with a bag full of sand hanged on the 

^The 6 aquatic or water quintain, as described by Fitz- 
Stephen, is noticed in a preceding page. For the fixed 
quintain, the moveable quintain, the human quintain, the 
the various sports which were probably derived from the 
original, we have not here the requisite space. 


SECTION V. 

Tournaments, Archery, &c. 

■jilting_Tournaments and Jousts-The Troy Game-Swortl-play 

iu c o/n Ttneklers—Prize-fifrhting Swordsmen—A Chivalnc 

dens, &c.—Archery. 

Titling, or running at the ring, an exercise to which t!he 
Wi.m to thrust the point of his lance through a hoop or 
had been reduced to a science. T helength'« wa s 

hurWre^paces from thwarting 

more regular in their movements, o Three 

and twenty beyond it, were t houS ,iiV,m and he who thrust 
courses were allowed to each Candida * if no 

the point of his lance through the ring the oftenest, or, n 
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such thing were done, struck it the most frequently, was the 
victor. London Bridge and Smithfield were frequently the 
scenes of tilting-matches, jousts, tournaments, &c. 

Tournaments and Jousts —pastimes introduced by the 
Normans—though often confounded with each other, dif¬ 
fered materially. The tournament—signifying to turn a 
wheel about in a circular manner—was, in its original insti¬ 
tution, a martial conflict, in which the combatants engaged 
without any animosity, merely to exhibit their strength and 
dexterity; but, at the same time, engaged in considerable 
numbers to represent a battle. The joust, on the other 
hand, was a separate trial of skill, in which only one man 
was opposed to another. The latter was frequently, though 
not invariably, included in the former. It is a received 
opinion, that the tournament originated from a pastime 
practised by the Roman youths, called Ludus Troioe (the 
Troy Game), said to have been so named because it was 
derived from the Trojans, and first brought into Italy by 
Ascanius the son of iEneas. 

Formerly, tilting upon the ice, and also in boats upon the 
water, were much practised by the young Londoners. 

Sword-play —the sword-dance, or more properly a combat 
with swords and bucklers, regulated by music—was, so far 
back as the times of the Saxons, exhibited by their gleemen x 
or merry-makers. It seems to have been identical with 
much of the sword-play of the modern stage. 

After Smithfield had ceased to be a place of recreative 
exercise for the better classes, loose serving-men and other 
quarrelsome persons resorted thither, and eaused uproars; 
and thus becoming the rendezvous of bullies and bravoes, it 
obtained the name of 44 Ruffians’ Hall.” The “ sword and 
buckler” were at that time in use, and a serving-man would 
carry a buckler, or shield, at his back, which hung by the 
hilt or pummel of his sword hanging before him. Fellows 
of this sort, who hectored and blustered, were called 46 swash¬ 
bucklers,” from the noise they made with the sword and 
buckler to frighten an antagonist. A 44 bully,or fellow 
all voice and no courage, was called 44 a swasher.” 

Of a more recent date (1709), the following copy of a 
8how-bill exhibits the common mode of challenging and 
answering used by prize-fighting swordsmen:— 

“At the Bear Garden, in Hockley-in-the-Hole, near 
Clerkenwell Green, a trial of skill shall be performed be- 
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tween Two Masters of the noble Science of Defence, on 

who have 

fought in most parts of the West Indies namely. Jama^ca 
and Barbadoes, and several other parts of the: world, in all 
twenty-five times, and upon a stage.andnever y as 

as 

weapons, namely, back-sword, sword and dagg er . sword an 

upon the stage but the seconds. Vivat Regina. 

P How amusingly does the following extract from a Mb. 
in the War Wn Collection contrast with the a ^®: , , 
gentlemen challenged “all 

run in osting harmes along a tilte, and _ f r»:„wd 
strokes with swordes, in honour of the marriage ^ 

Duke of York [son to King Edward IV., ^Pposed h ^ 
lost his life with his brother fcdward in the lowe J, 

with another golden ring set with a diamond, equ 

t0 WhatTnow considered the polite accomplishnient of 

Fencing was, about the year 1285, totdfe profitedurtth 
city. Owing to the licentiousness of the time,the | 

sus y pended the government 0 f th ^ c ° rp ° r i a n Jg n that d “ whereas 
was passed, enacting, amongst other points, that,^ f 
it was customary for profligates . * t un heard- 

who were thereby emboldencdto *“ e . th city for 

of vilainies, no such school *^ }***£- “ offence : 
the future, upon the penalty of 40 marks /Thorough search 
and that all the aldermen should make a tho: offenders, in 

in their several wards for the detecting punish- 

order to bring them to justice, and an exemplary p 

ment.” 
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Of bull and bear baiting , nearly enough has been already 
said, considering the horrible brutality of the sport—a sport s 

hardly exceeded in its sanguinary ferocity by the bull-fight- 3 

ing of Spain and Portugal, from which it is thought to have l 
been derived. Erasmus, who visited England in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, states that there were many herds of 
bears maintained in the court for the purpose "of baiting. 

Queen Mary, and her sister, the Princess (afterwards j 
Queen) Elizabeth, had the credit of being “ right well con¬ 
tent’’ with the sport, after having attended “ mass!” And 
Queen Elizabeth, soon after her accession, gave a splendid 
dinner to the French ambassadors, who afterwards were 
entertained with the baiting of bulls and bears: the Queen 
herself standing with the ambassadors to look at the pastime 
till six at night. Next day the sport was repeated, and, 
twenty-seven years later, Elizabeth, when she received the 
Danish ambassador at Greenwich, treated him w T ith a bear 
and bull baiting; “ tempered,” says Holinshed, “ with other 
merry disports; and for the diversion of the populace there 
was a horse with an ape upon his back, -which highly pleased 
them, so that they expressed their inward conceived joy and 
delight with shrill shouts , and variety of gestures 
Thank heaven, and the advance of civilization, such 
“ royal pastimes” are now obsolete—even amongst the lowest 
classes. 

Cock-fighting , cock-tlirowing , whipping the cock , threshing 
the hen , and the like, fall within the same category. The 
first of these is of antiquity far beyond record—in Greece, 

China, Persia, and throughout the East. In China, even 
the ladies participate in the pastime. In London and other 
parts of England, Shrove-tide used to be the great season for 
cock-fighting, cock-throwing, and similar amusements. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we are told that 
noblemen “ would also go to the threshing of the cocke, 
pucke with hens blindfolde, and the like.” According to 
Grose, u whipping the cock” was a sport practised at wakes, 
horse-races, and fairs; “ a cock being tied or fastened into a 
hat or basket, half-a-dozen carters, blind-folded, and armed 
■with their cart-whips, are placed round it, who, after being 
turned thrice about, begin to whip the cock, which if any 
°ne strikes so as to make it cry out, it becomes his property; 
the joke is, that instead of whipping the cock they flog each 
other heartily.” 
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Threshing the Hen, a similar practice, is thus referred to 
on a note in the following lines in Tusser Redivivus 

“ At Slirove-tide to sliroving, next thresh the fat hen; 

If blind-fold can kill her, then give it thy men. 


« The hen is hung on a fellow’s hack, who has also some 
horse-bells about him; the rest of the fellows are blinded, 
and have houghs in their hands, with which they chase this 
fellow and his hen about some large court or small enclosure. 
The fellow with his hen and bells shifting as well as he can, 
they follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and his neni; 
other times, if he can get behind one of them, they thresh 
one another well favouredly; but the jest is, the maids are 
to blind the fellows, which they do with their aprons, an 
the cunnin-r baggages wall endear their sweethearts witn a 

peeping-hole, while the others look out as sharp to hinder 

it. After this the hen is boiled with bacon, and store of 
pancakes and fritters are made. She that is noted for 
a-bed long, or any other miscarriage, hath the ; pan¬ 
cake presented to her, which most commonly falls to the 
dog’s share at last, for no one will own it their due. 

5n the abolition of the inhuman practice of throwing at 
cocks, observes Strutt, “toys made m the shape of co^ 
were supplied in lieu of the living bird, with large ana 
heavy stands of lead, and he that could overturn the toy 
claimed it as a reward for his adroitness.” 

Of Fairs, in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, 
there are but few now left. Camberwell Fair, m Surrey 
may be mentioned as the chief. It has been said, o ‘ 
upon questionable testimony, to have e *' ste !* J 5 *' 1 * no . n st, 
Conquest. Formerly, it commenced on the 9 ^ of A "| gt> 
and continued three weeks, ending onthefestival 0 !^ 
Giles. Now it lasts only three days. Peckham Fmr, h 1^ 
immediately afterwards, is said to be only a c( m tu J““ is a 
that of Camberwell, and not a distinct fair ; 
tradition, that King John, when hunting at PW**^™* 
a stag, and was so well pleased with his day s sport, th 
granted the inhabitants a charter for an annual tair. 

Fairlop Fair, commencing on the 2d of July> . name 
been celebrated for its rural festivities. *“kes of 

from the Fairlop Oak, near Eppjng Forest, the existen ^ 
■which has been traced, traditionally, half w y V ^ 
Christian era. Many years ago, Mr. John Day, 
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but eccentric character of Wapping, used annually to go and 
dine with friends, on beans and bacon, under this tree; from 
which circumstance originated the fair. Of the tree itself 
there are now only some slight remains. 

Bow Fair , Stepney Fair , Brook Green Fair , Hammer¬ 
smith, and some others, are yet nominally in existence, at 
holiday seasons, but they are little frequented. 

Amongst numerous places of summer evenings’ resort, 
may be mentioned, Vauxliall Gardens, Lambeth—the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens , Newington— Cremorne Gardens , Chel¬ 
sea, &c. In these gardens, music and fireworks, with oc¬ 
casional masquerades, balloon ascents, flower-shows, &c. are 
the usual attractions. 

Passing over many comparatively unimportant points, and 
hastening towards a close, we have one interesting subject 
yet briefly to notice; one of the most ancient exercises of 
man, as a sportsman or as a hero—a war-game and a sport 
in which London and all England have excelled every na¬ 
tion on the face of the earth—an amusement which, from 
its intrinsic merit—though in war and in the chase its utility 
has been superseded by the introduction of gunpowder and 
guns—still maintains its ground, and continues to be warmly 
patronized, not only by the sons, but by the daughters of the 
land—the “ fairest of the fair.” 

Archery was well known to our Saxon and Danish an¬ 
cestors ; but the use of the long bow, in warfare, is thought 
to have been first introduced into this country by the Nor¬ 
mans. The last important battle decided by English archers 
appears to have been that of Agincourt, in 1415. So latej 
however, as the reign of Elizabeth, it remained a matter of 
doubt with many, which was the more advantageous weapon, 
the matchlock or the bow. In the chivalric ages, the usage 
of the bow was considered as an essential part of the educa¬ 
tion of every young man who wished to make a figure in 
life. In the reign of Richard II., an act was passed to com¬ 
pel all servants to shoot on Sundays and holidays. In the 
time of Edward IV., every Englishman was ordered to pro¬ 
vide himself with a bow of his own height; and butts were 
directed to be put up in every township for the inhabitants 
to shoot at on feast days. Archery was a fashionable sport 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Edward VT, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and Charles I. and II., are known to have been fond 
°f the exercise, which retained its attractions during the sue- 
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ceeding reigns, and was occasionally sustained by the pre¬ 
sence and practice of the sovereign. The Artillery Company 
of London, though they have long disused the weapon, are 
remains of the ancient bowmen or archers. In 1498, the 
Old Artillery Ground, by Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 
Street, was inclosed for their use; and it has been asserted 
that towards the end of the reign of Henry VIII. the City 
of London could muster 15,000 archers. The Company, 
revived in 1610, retained the use of the bow, as well as their 
place of exercise, which had been removed to the New 
Artillery Ground, near the city end of Moorfields. 

Henry VIII., besides making laws in favour of archery, 
instituted a chartered society for the practice of shooting, 
under the designation of “The Fraternity of St. George,” 
at whose exercises he sometimes attended. It is stated, in a 
work entitled “ The Bowman’s Glory,” that “ one day 
having fixed a meeting of them at Windsor, a person of the 
name of Barlow far outshot the rest, which pleased the King 
so much that he jocosely saluted him as the * Duke of Shore¬ 
ditch,’ of which place the man was an inhabitant. This 
dignity was long preserved by the Captain of the London 
Archers, who used to summon the officers of his several 
divisions by the titles of the Duke of Shoreditch, the Mar¬ 
quises of Clerkenwell, Islington, Iloxton, the Earl of Pan- 

eras,” &c. , . 

So lately as the year 1753, targets were erected in the 
•Finsbury Fields during the Easter and Whitsun holidays; 
when the best shooter was styled Captain for the ensuing 
year, and the second, Lieutenant. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, archery again 
started into favour as an amusement: at that time there 
were at least twenty distinguished societies in existence; ana, 
ten or twelve years ago, archery meetings, supported by the 
first rank and fashion of both sexes, were prevalent through¬ 
out the country. 


FINIS. 
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Each Number of this popular series of Works contains 64 closely 
to Foolscap 8 vo., on fine paper, with a Vignette Frontispiece and ornamental Wrapper , 
trice only 6 d.; a subject is, in all cases, complete in one Number . 

1. THE FLOWER GARDENER’S MANUAL; containing Practical 
Instruction for the Cultivation and Management of Shrubs and Flowers, adapted to 
English Gardens. Price 6d. 

V In this popular little Volume will be found clear and familiar directions for laying 
jnt, and for the cultivation of, the Flower Garden; the best mode of rearing all the 
Rowers that arrive at perfection, in the open ground, in this country; the time ana 
toode of sowing the seeds, with the other means resorted to for their propagation; 
Jvork that will enable those possessed of a Flower Garden, successfully to become 
weir own Gardeners. 

2. ENGLISH COOKERY ; containing Practical Directions for Dressing 
family Dinners, and every Useful Information required by the English Cook. Pnce oo. 

V The information contained in this very useful work is both practical and econo- 
®>cal; ample directions are given for making Soups and Broths; for cooking Fish, 
*oultry, Game, and Vegetables: also directions for Boiling, Roasting, and Trying; 
wmaking Hashes, Stews, and Made Dishes; Puddings, Pioe, Sauces, Gravies, Stuff- 
*"68, &c.; in short, every information necessary to form a complete English Cook. 

J. the HORSE; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment ex- 
Pained; with Advice to Purchasers, and Practical Directions for its Management in 
1116 Sta ble and on the Road. Price 6d. 

*** The contents of this little Treatise are the results of long practical experience, 
d are written for the benefit of persons not thoroughly practised in the proper 
^agement of Horses; to men of business, whose time is much occupied in other 
[ e ^ Sai . ts » the work will afford information not easily acquired in other forms j indeed a 
^unutes devoted to its perusal will amply compensate for the trouble. 

hi: THE KITCHEN GARDENER’S MANUAL; containing Practical 

Waht' 1 ^ 0118 * or Cultivation and Management of Culinary Vegetables Herbs* 
Pted either to small or large Gardens, price M. 
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* * In the vicinity of London and other large towns many possess the means of ci 
tivating a small garden, where health and pleasure reward the toil, but are detern 
from a persuasion that the engagement of a gardener would be necessary. It 
chiefly for the use of such individuals that this work is designed.- and by its assistan 
any one, before unacquainted with the subject, may safely undertake the manageme 
of a Garden, alone, with reasonable hopes of success. 


5. THE MOTHER’S MEDICAL ADVISER, on the Diseases ai 

Management of Children. With Recipes. Price 6d. 

*** This work has been carefully arranged by an experienced medical man, mu< 
used to attendance on children and families. The prescriptions have been found e 
tremely efficacious; and the directions for nursing, dieting, and dressing Infants fro 
their birth, through the different periods of first and second dentition, and all the di 
eases incident to children, have given this Manual a general circulation in families. 

6. AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and NEW ZEALAND 

their History and Present State, with their Prospects in regard to Emigration impa 
tially Examined. With a Map. Price 6 d. 

*** The object of this work is to present the intending Emigrant to the Southe 
Hemisphere with a “ Hand-Book” of Useful Knowledge relating to Australia, \! 
Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand; to effect that desideratum the writer has consult 
every modern work of authority, taking pains to preserve the precise meaning ai 
intent of every eye witness from whose works he has gathered his information, and 
hopes it will be found a true picture of our Australian settlements. 

7. DOMESTIC BREWING, a Hand-Book for Families; containingtl 
most simple and economical processes for ensuring a wholesome beverage, togeth 
with the most approved methods of making British Wines. Price 6d. 

*** In this work directions are given for Brewing either large or small quantities 
Ale, and at the most trifling cost of utensils; it is shown that in any house, howev 
small, accommodation may be found for brewing, and wholesome and nourishing A 
secured. Valuable original Receipts are given for brewing Shropshiie, Burton, fi 
Scotch Ales ; also for Porter and Spruce Beer. British Wines of every description m 
be successfully made from the Receipts in this cheap and practical compendium. 


8. THE STEAM ENGINE familiarly Described, with a Brief Accou 
of its History and Uses. Illustrated with Engravings. Price 6 d. 


)I its History ami uses, iuuauoicu 

* * Next to the invention of Printing, no discovery was ever made calculated 
exert so wonderful an influence over the interests and prospects of mankind as 
capabilities of Steam. In this tract the History of the Steam Engine is given from ' 
first crude notion of its powers to the period of its perfection by Watt. Appropn 
engravings illustrate its different stages; it is written in a clear and popular style, a 
is much used as a School Class-book; indeed the useful knowledge it imparts m 
make it desirable both to schools and families. 


9. PRESERVING, PICKLING, and CONFECTIONERY, for 
Use of Families; including Directions for making Pastry, Cakes, Jellies, 

Trifles /or the Dessert; together with plain Directions for making and Baking ti 
Rolls, French Bread, Muffins, &c. Price 6 d. 


l, jyiumus, occ. xuiue 

* * In this little “ Hand-Book for Families ” are given cheap and practical direct* 
for preserving Fruit of every description; for making Jams, Syrups, Marmai 
Ratafias, Candies, Jellies, Trifles, Puddings, Pies, Tarts, Puffs, Buns, Biscuits, 
Family Bread, &c. ; also Sauces, Catsup, Condiments, &c.j for curing Haras, Tong 
likewise Beef, &c. ; the whole from the Manuscript stores of an experienced 
keeper. 


10. THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; an Account of every Sect, 
Origin, Progress, Tenets of Belief, and Rites and Ceremonies, accurately Descri 
and carefully Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities. Price 6 d. 

*»* The object of this compendium is to exhibit in a concise and cheap Iona 
History, Progress, Trtiets of Belief, and Rites and Ceremonies of the different set 
the Christian Religion now in existence. Throughout the work no opinion-» 
pressed of any peculiar faith, the intent being to present the reader with an unoi* 8 
narrative of Facts, selected from the most reccr t and best authorities. 
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11. THE FRUIT GARDENER’S MANUAL and GREENHOUSE 

COMPANION ; containing Practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees and Fruit-bearing Shrubs, with Directions for the Conservatory and 
Hothouse, adapted to small or large Gardens. Price 6d. 

S* This work is a necessary companion to the Flower and Kitchen Gardener’s 
Manual, besides directions for Grafting, Budding, and Pruning all kinds of Fruit Trees 
and Fruit-bearing Shrubs; it contains copious instructions for raising Melons, Cucum¬ 
bers, &c., either in the Frame or Hothouse; with every information necessary for the 
Management of the Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Conservatory. 

12. DOMESTIC ANIMALS ; containing Instructions for the Rearing, 
Breeding, and Management of Milch Cows, Pigs, Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guinea Fowls, Pigeons, Rabbits ; Bees, &c.; with directions for Distinguishing and 
Curing those Diseases to which all Animals are liable in a domestic state. Price 6tf. 

*** No family, possessed of a small yard or garden, should be without this little 
Manual. Animals in a domestic state are the delight of both old and young, but how 
many are lost from improper treatment ? Very few know how to treat the diseases of 
Fowls, and yet on a proper attention to their health and habits depends all their profit. 
Besides full directions for the Management of the Poultry Yard, Pigeon Cote, Milch 
Cow, Rabbits, Bees, &c., useful information for the Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening 
of Pigs, is also given. 

13. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HEALTH ; being a View of some of the 
More Important Functions of the Human Body, with a few Practical Observations on 
their Management. Price 6 d. 

*** This work treats of the various functions of the human body; it is divided into 
Digestion, Circulation of the Blood, Respiration, Animal Heat, Absorption, and Secre¬ 
tion. It is written in an easy, popular style, and much useful information is given for 
the preservation of health. The work may be used with great advantage as a School j 
Class Book; its information all should possess, and, if well understood and made use 
of, will secure health and long life. 

14. GEOLOGY ; a Clear and Concise Introduction to a Knowledge of 
the Principal Facts of that Interesting and Popular Science. Price 6d. 

*** Geology is a science that is daily unfolding Dew wonders; it is the most inter- j 
esting of all studies ; and any one wishing to become acquainted with the subject, I 
wiU find in this work a concise and clear development of its principles. It may be 
recommended with great propriety to the Teachers and Guardians of youth; as well 
to families, as a book of rational entertainment and instruction. 

15. THE FARM and THE GARDEN ; an Account of every Vegetable 
Production cultivated for the Table by the Plough and the Spade. Price 6d. 

*** An account of all Vegetables grown in the field and garden used for human 
food ; with a History of their first introduction amongst us, their nourishing qualities, 
and the places best adapted for their propagation ; is a subject of large scope and 
htiportance. The information is useful to all-, no one can be indifferent to a knowledge 
of the growth of Oats, Wheat, Barley, and Ryk; their first appearance in this 
country, where brought from, and the countries in which they now flourish in the 
JjFeatest abundance—these useful facts cannot be readily found elsewhere; and with 
these are given the History, the modes of cultivation, and the valuable qualities of all. 
garden Vegetables used for the Table. 

16. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; a Treatise intended to Explain, is 
* Concise and Lucid manner, the Structure and Functions of Plants, with a View to 
fender the Study interesting and practically useful. Price 6 d. 

The Physiology of the Vegetable Kingdom is a science replete with interest, of, 
nigh practical utility, and offering ample reward to those who study it. The work i l 
is divided into 20 Chapters, treating of the Seed of Plants, the Bark, the Wood, Pith, 
we Root, Stem, Leaf, Sap, Secretion of Plants, the Bud, Nature’s care of the Seed, 
Colour of Plants, Botanical Geography, &c., in an easy and popular style, and ex 
«emely useful for Schools and Families. 
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17. THE YOUNG MAN’S MENTOR, on his Entrance into Life; will 

M «ThP write^of this admirable little volume has clothed his counsel in such fascinating 
the maxims and rules for conduct are sound and moral. - Monthly Mag 

18 A WEEK IN LONDON, or How to View the Metropolis with aUits 
"U COTTON FROM’THe’POD TO THE FACTORY-, a Pop*. 

Viel^ ^atnrai and Domestlc HUtory of the Plant 

present state Tpe"! ‘JdJ brief Account of Bleaching and Dyeing. Price «. 

20. CHINA, as it was, and as it is : a compendious History, from t 

earliest times to the present period. Price 6^. . 

Naval and Military Gazette. _ . 

91 THF STUDY OF BOTANY facilitated by a familiar Introductio 

s£S»w«a;eSSE£5£lS 

or a Description of the component parte of Plante, Dbsomptwb botany 

matic Botany, exhibited in a rational Classification. P 

22 BRITISH FOREST TREES; a Guide to the Beauties of our woodi 

Ch fr C ^D\ & N JvaTcOTu!NEW BRUNSWICK, NEWFOUND; 

LAND, their History and present state, with their Prospects in regard to JSnugn 

tion fully considered. Price 6d. . mv unrmCkl, AD« 

24 DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, THE FAMILY MEDICAL AU 

“ 1“suHabte'^ ion"* “Mother’s Medical Adviser,’ 

•fcS ART “oVTe™™NG ri7pLmED e by Pr«p| 

of useful and essential information. Price Gd. luiiirenil 

< Besides simple rules for the composition of letters, &c.ithe A^or g 

^^'‘eXCI^SION^Tii 6 of LONDON, by which d*JJ 

28. PROGRESS OF MUSIC ON THE ^TINENT OF EURO 


rom the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, a; P°P")"® k *£?• ^ Greece and Bon*’ 

ntroducUon, giving an Account of Music in the East, in Africa, in Greece a 
rom the first dawnings of the Art. Price 6d. . . 11(W wbetlK 

“ The best sketch on the subject extant; and may be given to 'every » 

heoretical, instrumental, or vocal, with certain profit, — Atherueum . 
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29. MUSIC IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, WALES, AND SCOT- \ * 

LAND, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Price 6 d. 9 


30. 


™ n£ T L C ^ .? EIDE 1? THE WATERING AND SEA¬ 


BATHING PLACES on the Coasts of Kent, Sussex, and HamnSfre inctadinu the itle 
of Wight, &c., with the Railroad, Steam Packet, and Stage Coach information. Price Qd. 


PORTE T i?whi^ T { SI i CAI< £ U , ID , E E0R SINGING AND THE PIANO- 

rOxvlE, in which a clear method of explaining the various Clefs Seales and TCevn is 
adopted, and a variety of information necessary for the Musical Student is*given With ' 
“ App*“d« on the Theory of Sound^A Key-Board of the pTano, &c. Price 6d. ! 


YGUNG GLERKS MANUAL; or, COUNTING-HOUSE 

S ™i. e .”S ri v mg Instru $J i0 . ns r « lati »s t0 Mercantile Correspondence, Book- 
£*S£ ? £ ot f’ For « i «“ Bills »f Exchange, Protests, Invoices, 

J 1 ?, Poroitn “rot™ m 0 E I zchange > DankE «nd Banking Interest, and Discount 
22* Jf. F J 8 £ S i Marine Insurance, Laws of the Customs relative to Shipping, 
Partnership and Bankruptcy; and a Dictionary of Commercial Terms. Price 6tf. 


*2® th W M^ DE n^ ASTRONOMY displayed in a Popular 
Exposdion of the Modern Discoveries in that most interesting Science k explaining the 
ebular hypothesis, the Laws controlling the Comets, Zodical and Northern Lights, &c. 6d. 

Admirably written, and will add to the character of the ‘ Library.’—The latest dis- 
o^ & Norf lk e Ch Parti J Ularly th0se made throu & h the medium of Lord Rosse’s tele- 


3 . MIGRATORY BI RDS; or such as Visit Britain at different 

HJJJ 2 f the Y ^ a fi a u Gui f e t0 their favourite Places of resort, with their Natural 
hstory, Songs, and the benefits which their migrations confer on mankind. Price 6d. 

“Valuable information, and at all times interesting reading .”—Literary Gazette. 

mL SP ?k R ,T S ( ’ RAS a T IMES, and CUSTOMS of LONDON, Ancient and 
loaern, with illustrative Anecdotes, See. Price 6d. 

l0re i8 ^? nveyed t0 the reader in a familiar style;—this work is, we 
ini, calculated to be one of the most attractive of the series .”—Norfolk Chronicle. 


36. 


p? 12™ APHICAL mem ^IRS of LOUIS PHILIPPE, EX-KING 

'the FRENCH, to the time of his death in 1850. Price Qd. 

A 7 - A N HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

taXJr 0 ? S? Reform Banquets to the Election of the National Assembly, and the 
wDiishment of the Republic. Price Qd. 

WCHMOND, HAMPTON COURT, and KEW. A Guide for 

C w'*u SUe J >f a V.t e Pictures > Hampton Court, valuable histo- 
formation &c. With a Map of the surrounding country. Price Qd. 

^ Pretent E T^me N p r lx a 6rf IiSt0ry ° f th ® H ° ly Land from the Cal1 of Abraham 
Si WINDSOR, ETON, and VIRGINIA WATER: The Visitor’s 

ok t0 tho »e attractive Spots; with a Catalogne of the Pictures, &c. Price erf. J 


ANdENT AND MODERN; or, the History of Hin- 

E ®^rein lftio 1111 ^^^ 0 ?! 4110 Earllest Period to the Annexation of the Punjab to 
re m 1849. With the Geographical Position of the Country, &c. &c. Price. Qd 


S££E? 0! J EIFE AS IT IS; or a Hand-Book to all the Attrac- 
■fcrts rw ’ and Enjoyments of the Great City, including the Theatres. Operas 
WtUuS’ n‘ C “? ( ? al,er i e8 ' Sh °" Houses of the Aristocracy, MuS. Sden! 
* 8 Coffee-shrm ^ fectorie * of every Class, from the Princely Hotel to the Poor 
the mtad andhew’t Price 8rf Amusement that ca » HeUgl.t the eye or 
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husbandry, crazing, breeding, farriery, etc. 

A NEW AND MUCH IMPROVED EDITION. _ 0ATTTF 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER i o^ EARMERS AND^C lTOE 
Breeders and Dealers’ Assl f a ^4,, C e „ Bv Youatt. V.S., ami illustrated 

Revised, Enlarged, and nearly r ?-* r ‘ t , ten s ' h tlie newest Farm Implements, Meadow 

IS i 5S3SSS SltSg™ "r°, R and on Foreign and 
■jSSkl™. breeding, *“-^ 8, &, and Pouetsv. 

%°l «’ of HusnANDRY. 

IS I'. The cultivatkm^a'nd application o^CIrasses^p'ulse, and Roots, -ith their 

e0 Z a k ra iO V ONMA«uans.-Vegetable, animal, fossil, mineral, fluid, compound, and 
'^FAR^Accou^s^a^Tr^es'for 1 calculating labour by the acre, rood, &c„ andb, 
tt Mo a N y TH W tS;ASnAa^'f Work to be done throughout the year, with observation. 

“..WST^ taP^^ 

roue’a^hmougl^revteton, 1 'embodyiog the best and latest information from both natnt 
and foreign authorities. n 

the sheep, its history, structure, economy, AN 

DISEASES. In Three Parts. Illustrated with fl ^ jn the Treatment« 

from Harvey’s grawinge, with a^L.st^of tok A^ .. white’s Cattle Met 

S’’“coA Edition, now ’*°“^ d %reed'mg Irene^ind'extrcinely interrf 
«> The Sections on Feeding, Fatting, and Breeding ar^ Author , s carefal dissect* 

ing%nd the anatomical division is whoUy^theremi^ connected with the science, W 

■“SSS£SIS^ 


lainius tMbv»u.vn, A Tenth Edition, l^nao., !•««« v*. ~ - f 

^ V^ew editions of CJatw*. two ^^• d nt w ^ I e . lu ;j ^"^uVdocC* £!• 

most rising Yeterinary surgeons.^JfLSKSeeJJ are for the first time g^eo-. wUh 


Id to tneir useiuiucn*. -- 

THE PIG; 

sr“ t: p. A9 ssskfisrsi &*“»&* “ 

“The Horse,” &c. Illustrated with Engravings, u 

Esq. In 8vo., price 8*. 6d. bound. „ .— —«iAtestne „ 


raicu wim ^ 

v This useful treatise, on a subject ^.“‘^““'^"S'of'growing interest, *" d 

M t0 t,p “ uu ° B 
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HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, AND MAPS FOR FAMILIES 
GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HT9TORV 

The Srd^EditTo^revised’and'correc'l^by 1 JEDw^ii^ 1< FARir n F 

. coloured Map of the Ancient World, price L w. roan letted ’ ,lluS,mlKl l,Uh 
GUY’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY^ including France 

Germany, Spam, Portugal Poland, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Italy America! 
to. 12mo., a new and enlarged Edition, price only 3s. 6 d. bound and lettered ^ 

« GUY’S ELEMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY, containing EnVtand 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, under separate heads. 12mo., a new and enlarged 
p E rice°o n n.y 3. ,6d e bo^dTnd^te^ed"^" 8 Si ' en * the < of each reifn'! 

• *** T°J ordinary readers the above three volumes give all the information wanted 
TtvlJL n K mtely m ° re . 0f Universal History than the^generahty ofTaders possess' 
Intn e ^f£ ace a c ° n . c . lse ar »d lucid history of every state from the creation P of tiie 
*°f r d f° the pr ® sent time, noting all important events, their dates accurately given 
and references to authorities where needful. 7 &uen » 

GUY’S CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY, from the Creation of tire 

The fith Fdh1on re c Cnt P , C T d ’u 0 "i “ large sheet ’ bc autifully printed by Whittingham. 

MLSry P ,trfeer anVaS> “ d b °“" d aad t stand' 

PRIESTLEY’S CHART of HISTORY, 10,. &f.; Canvass and Roller, 16,. 

Tont, iIa P 8 Europe, viz., as it was divided under the Western Fmnirp_in thn Pirn. 

JOHN JONES’S TALES ON ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

♦ois E 'iSmn ES ’h ES n’ Au ! hor ? f ‘‘ The History of Edward the Black Prince,” ice. In 

fHce'^.^errabou^^r'fett'cred!"’ " Uh IliUStrated TitIes fr ° m Ha "^' s Drawing 

^ f0r *° t,en ***• ^ ftme * stands infinitely higher 

k juvenil V e r iib h ri4 Tal TheiJ iSSJ. CI I two little volumes should he a portion of 

•ithout bdni de^de^^low deI,ghtftl hl9tor,etteB » written down to youthful capacities, 

ratmem oAheiTordv h, » .tlif j * COmm( l n J sens<, » « perfect knowledge of the subjects, and a 
°n or debate. The Iilmln nlS ,. d ™ anner differing from what might serve for learned disquisi- 
16 events for the next half centii™^* Sa ^ on P enod » *J? e Danish invasions, the Norman conquest, and 
formed the task fn awav to thc , mes Mr ’ J ?™ e8 has chosen t0 illustrate, and he has 

i^iuccessors in 7 • • *** of lnfinite P leaMire an <* instruction to the rising generation, and 

accessors m successive rising general ions.”-Literary Gazette, Feb. 17. * 


AN ACCURATE AND CHEAP FAMILY ATLAS, ETC. 

%| N ° F MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY Com- 

' r aved°in Rolnf Twenty -five Modern * and Twenty-two Ancient Maps, accurately 
ties of Man« wii *h and fin . f . y co,our ed. To which is added, a separate Index to < aeh 
so given Rr T 1 ?* t x> e f l uantlt1 ^ 8 marked of the Classical words, and the Modern Names 
given. By J. C. Russell, Geographer. Royal 4to., 11. 4s. half bound. 


. • - -» v. C w 6 .c. H iin. xxuyai *io., u. nan Douna. 

TO THE LEVANT, MALTA, THE IONIAN 

DlA, with th. ’ CONSTANTINOPLE, and the Overland Journey fo 

ibrv_ ^ the necessary infnrmni5An (•nioHifn ___ tt* . 


U1 A> With ituTL "inun, tUiN,...u.u u V oimuu ^our 

IJ °airE F»n the o ne i Cessar / lnforma, lon relative to Steamers. Hotels, &c.. by 

Esq, Foolscap 8vo., price Abound and lettered. ’ ’ y 


T. H. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. W. HARRISON. 

THE TONGUE OF TIME ; or, the Language of a Church Clock. 
"William: Harrison, A.M., of Brasenose College, Oxford; Rector of Birch Essex, 
Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Pimlico. A new Edition, in foolscap 8yo., with Illustration 

Pri “The et™^ta^ t oVT P 1rlt 1 VhSh e hM.guided the writer, “ d h t h e r , 8 i" , P“ cl r t y , a “ 
singleness of purpose which mark every line, speak at once to the heart of the reader 
and commend the work to the Christian world.”—Morning Herald , Feb. ,2bth, 1842. 

*« This is a spiritual little treatise, intended to improve practically and devotionall 
he twelve hours of the day to the edification of the soul.”— Churchman 8 Month\\ 
Review '* - * 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS ; or, A Few Notes from a Chnstia: 
am In foolscap 8vo., price 2s. 6i. bound extra, and gilt leaves. New Edition. 
"There is much in them that will repay a perusal; much tenderness, unaffecta 
piety, elegant versification, and now and then a graceful and truly poetical thought.' 
—Church of England Quai terly , 

SERMONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS, first preached m th 

Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital. A new, enlarged, 

printed to correspond with the Author’s other works. Price 4s. bound extra. 

THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP; an Exposition of the 23r 
Psalm in Six Chapters. Foolscap 8vo. New Edition, much enlarged, and finely printed 
Vignette Title. Price 3s. Extra bound, and gilt leaves. 


HOURS OF SADNESS ; or, Instruction and Comfort for the Mourner 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 5«. cloth extra. 


USEFUL MANUALS FOR FAMILIES, BOUND .AND LETTERED. 

rp.Ip OARDENER’S MANUAL; for the Flower, the Fruit, and t« 

KiSuG® den with fhe Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Conservatory. E.ghth Ed>t» 

^HE^BOTANISTtS MANUAL AND WOODLAND COMM 
S^olo^liwS “y Ct and y^o'us“ of S Forest % 
f °THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL in EngUsh Cookery, Preset^ 

THF FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or Domestic Medical Guide; aMa 


T rtvmmsi iNB ITS VICINITY ; a Manual for Strangers visiting^ 

stss rr SSSffiSSSSS? 

S a SeSes o? eSSting Walks, Hides, and Steamboat Excursions. Fcap. 8Vd,| 

THE EARTH AND THE HEAVENS; or, the Construction 0 - 
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